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CELESTIAL MEMORIES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 








OT skyward memories, dear reader, but 
reminiscences of terrestial celestialities— 
the Empire Celestial, men Celestial, scenes 

Celestial, half a world removed from us in dis- 
tance, and more than a hemisphere off in cus- 
toms, language, religion, and culture. Dim and 
misty are our ideas and fancies of a country we 
have never seen. Our notions of foreign coun- 
tries are atlas-y and map-ish. We think of 
the north as a perpetual ascent, ever up-hill; 
and of the south as declining; and current 
speech helps the delusion, taught, as we are, 
from infancy, to say, “up north,” and “down 
south.” Travel alone dispels the illusion, and 
reveals to the finite voyager, whatever his lati- 
tude and longitude, the same terrestial plane, 
the same overarching sky, the same friendly 
breezes, the same variety of hill, mountain, tree, 
plain, vale, lake, sea, and river, that character- 
ize his own side of the globe. “Do you for- 
eigners have skies, trees, hills, and rivers, like 
ours ?” is a question often asked by the curious, 
untraveled Celestial of his neighbor, whose over- 
ocean transit has made him acquainted with 
both hemispheres, and who has, moreover, vivid 
recollections of the intervening ocean-world, 
with its waves and winds and currents; the 
floating wonders of that Atlantic whirlpool, the 
Sargassa Sea; the quiet charm of the trade- 
wind regions; the terribleness of the doldrums, 
or belt of calms, with its hot skies and glassy 
seas, and that most dreadful of activities—mo- 
tion without progress; storms, too, from the 
sudden white squall to the howling cyclone; the 
passage of the warm latitude seas; shoals of 
flying fish, flocks of cape pigeons ; the stormy- 
petrel, or “ Mother Cary’s chickens ;” the stupid 
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booby, and the heavy albatross ; now and then 
a school of porpoises, and less frequently a 
spouting whale; magnificent sunsets, water- 
spouts, starry nights, and ever-varying heavens ; 
the old familiar northern constellations sinking 
out of sight as Orion becomes vertical; the 
Southern Cross, Centaur, and Southern Crown 
rise above the horizon; in the hot seas of the 
East, the ferocious shark, on the surface the lazy 
serpent, in the clear green depths fish of blue 
and green and gold gliding in and out of forests 
of branching coral: green islands of the tropics 
too, with the deep verdure of their perennial 
foliage, and their spice-perfumed breezes, their 
fruits—the cocoa, orange, banana, bread-fruit, 
and mangosteen, the richest and most luscious 
fruit outside of paradise. 

Over this ever-changing watery world, with 
its infinite variety of sky and breeze and wave, 
careened our little floating-house, from cold, 
repulsive, boreal latitudes to delightful Summer 
in the tropics. It is usual to say that the tem- 
perate zones have four seasons—Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter; and the tropics two— 
wet and dry. Inter-tropical regions really have 
eight, as the sun is twice vertical, twice ap- 
proaching to, and twice receding, and twice at 
greatest distance from, each point between 
Cancer and Capricorn. 

It was a bitter cold day, that never-to-be-for- 
gotten 7th of January, 1855, when a single hack, 
containing the missionary, his wife, and son—a 
boy of fourteen—drove to the dock in New 
York, and crossed the gang-planks of the little 
bark of seven hundred tons, that seemed a tug- 
boat under the sterns of the mighty clippers by. 
which she was surrounded. Not a soul there 
to see us off, except a few intimate friends and 
relatives. “This does not look much like the 
departure of missionaries pictured in the: 
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Sunday-school Advocates, does it pa?” said the 
boy. Certainly not; but who can sing and 
pray, and wave good-byes, with teeth chattering, 
and the thermometer ten degrees below zero? 
In this frosty atmosphere the Gulf-stream, that 
mighty ocean Amazon, smoked like an ovet- 
driven steed. In three. weeks our sheltering 
bark, with its twenty souls, was within the 
domains of the sun, and we had exchanged 
woolens for cottons and linens, and of these the 
fewest and thinnest possible. Again we ap- 
proached, two thousand miles beyond Good 
Hope, the Austral regions of ice and bluster 
and storm. For four days a spiteful yet friendly 
gale pushed us on our outward-bound way with 
more than steamboat speed. The gate-way to 
the Eastern seas—the Strait of Java—is reached 
at length, and we float lazily between ever-green 
shores, neighbors to strange productions and 
half-naked people, who replace strength with 
cunning, and who add to cat-like mildness of 
manner the fierceness of the leopard and in- 
satiableness of the tiger. In those treacherous 
seas we ran on to a coral-reef, and for twelve 
hours were in doubt whether we should not 
have to abandon ship and cargo, with our per- 
sonal belongings, to the waves and the native 
wreckers, who, from every islet, were watching 
our fate with greedy eyes, and betake ourselves 
by boat to near Batavia. A friendly tide and a 
kind Providence floated us once more, and we 
luxuriated for three weeks in the smooth and 
beautiful harbor of Singapore—Liontown—at 
the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula, 
where our crew followed the example of ships’ 
crews, and all ran away from the ship excepting 
one or two. It was well they did; for, with the 
exception of three or four, they were probably 
the most inefficient set of men that ever worked 
a ship to the East Indies. With a better crew, 
and a cargo of rice that brought us almost to the 
water’s edge, we labored up the China Sea, and 
entered the harbor of Hongkong, one of the 
finest in the world. Farewell to the little bark, 
our world for five months. She sank, the year 
following, in the Eastern seas, a prey to a 
greedy cyclone, and never turned her prow 
westward again. 

It was at Singapore that we made our first 
acquaintance with the Celestials. They are the 
Yankees of the East, overflow their own bound- 
aries, surcharged with teeming millions, and 
find their way, for the purposes of trade and 
commerce, to all the adjacent islands and ac- 
cessible points in the main-land. It was here 
that we first saw one of their gorgeous temples, 
with its gilded ‘gods, its incense, altars, flowers, 
offerings, and priests. It was here that multi- 





tudes of sparrows, flocking in the broad courts, 
and building along the eaves, and chattering 
every-where, taught us the meaning of that 
passage in the eighty-fourth Psalm: 


“ The very sparrow findeth an abode, 
And the swallow a nest, where they may lay their young, 
By thine altars, O Lord of hosts !’’ 
The same Psalm says: 


**Blessed, or happy, are they who dwell in thy house,” 


which points to another Asiatic custom, making 
the temples of the gods the residences of men. 
An Eastern temple stands open night and day, 
free to all comers, who are welcomed by the 
resident priests with tea and refreshments in 
suitable waiting-rooms by day, and accommo- 
dated with beds by night, in delightful contrast 
to the usages of Christian lands, where ex- 
pensive churches are kept locked, unfrequented 
and uninhabited, with the exception of a few 
hours in each week, when the public is admitted 
by sufferance, under the surveillance of a fas- 
tidious, and sometimes churlish, sexton. India, 
like California, is the temporary dwelling-place 
of Chinese merchants, traders, and adventurers, 
who go abroad to make a little money, and ex- 
pect to return home to use it, and who, if they 
die here, send their bodies embalmed, to be 
buried in their native soil, and in family tombs 
and burial-places. Missions to the Chinese in 
the East were commenced among these emi- 
grants, and prosecuted with about as much suc- 
cess as missions among traders and speculators 
would have in any part of the world. The 
mission of the Gospel is to hearths and homes, 
and its earliest converts, as well as latest, are 
women and children. 

The town of Victoria, on the island of Hong- 
kong, like Singapore, swarms with Chinese. 
The row-boats, bum-boats, floating groceries 
for ship’s consumption, and passage-boats, bawl 
and fight for you and your luggage with the 
boisterousness and persistency of a crowd of 
civilized hackmen. Domiciled with Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, Baptist missionary, we first listened 
to preaching to the natives, in this strange 


“tongue, in the chapels under his care. His wife 


was a Dutch lady, induced to come to China 
by the representations, or rather misrepresen- 
tations, of the oversanguine Gutzlaff, that the 
wives and daughters of the highest mandarins 
were ready for the Gospel, and only needed 
females of culture and refinement and self-sac- 
rifice, to convert them to the Word of God. 
Here we formed the acquaintance of Dr. Legge, 
the indefatigable translator of the Chinese clas- 
sics, a broad, learned, genial, humorous, hos- 
pitable Scot; a Presbyterian, of course; no 
disciple of “total abstinence;” full of quaint 
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fun and fond of a dry joke. He horrified our 
American and Methodist notions, ignorant as 
we were of English ways, by saying, one even- 
ing, after tea, “ The ladies propose cards; but I 
think we will have prayers first.” Visions of 
eucher and poker and whist were dissipated 
when, after a season of devotion, the cards 
were produced and found to be the harmless 
child’s “game of authors,” at which the doctor’s 
characteristic shrewdness made him the cham- 
pion player of the evening. 

The Right Reverend George Smith, the Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Victoria, was also our hos- 
pitable host for an evening—a fine specimen of 
the English prelate and gentleman, a superb 
converser, and a fine musician. Like all bish- 
ops, he was fully conscious of the dignity of 
his position, and had a lively contest for juris- 
diction with the American Missionary Bishop 
Boone, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
who contended that there could be only one 
bishop on the same soil! What of our richly 
endowed American States, perfectly thatched 
over with ¢fzscopoi—Roman, Greek, Lutheran, 
Anglican, Arminian, Wesleyan, African? A 
Scriptural episcopate is one of souls, and not 
of territory. Dr. Smith was a good man, but 
not devoid of weaknesses and affectations. 
Church of England bishops sign their Christian 
names and the names of their diocese, sometimes 
simply “ Canterbury,” or “John of Canterbury,” 
or “John”—*“ Canterbury.” Dr. George Smith, 
Lord Bishop of Victoria, followed the British 
custom, and signed a note to an American 
merchant, “‘George”—* Victoria.” The literal 
Yankee addressed his reply to “George Victo- 
ria, Esq.” His chit was vigorously returned 
by the indignant prelate unopened. British 
residents at Hongkong had built a sort of 
Gothic cathedral to remind them of home wor- 
ship, and, in default of an organist, imported a 
barrel-organ, that played the usual chants of the 
Church service, and ran by machinery. Touch- 
ing a spting at the right moment set the gear 
to going, and the revolving-barrel and obedient 
pipes gave forth Gregorian measures, Te Deums, 
or the strains of Palestrina; and when the words 
ran out, another touch of the spring brought 
the chords and melodies of the machine to 
silence. One day, right in the midst of service, 
something gave way and the spring refused to 
stop the organ music, when the right reverend, 
the bishop, was ready to proceed with his ser- 
mon. Despite all efforts, the refractory instru- 
ment whirred on and on, to the scandal of the 
grave and the amusement of the merry, till, 
finding no other alternative, the Church wardens 
lifted the noisy box of whistles and deposited 





it outside in the church-yard, where it amused 
itself, if it did not edify the worshipers, till the 
weights ran down, or the spring unwound itself, 
playing the various airs at its command all 
through sermon-time. 

The German missionaries appeared to be 
doing the best and most extensive work among 
the natives in Hongkong, and they afterward 
extended their labors into the interior upon the 
adjacent main. The most ridiculous sight on 
the island were native China boys in the black 
robes and flat hats of Romisl priests or monks 
of some order. In the shops of Hongkong 
and Singapore we first saw those exquisite 
carvings in ivory and paintings in water-colors 
of birds and fruits and flowers on rice-paper, 
that have given Eastern artists such celebrity. 
Crime abounds here, as elsewhere throughout 
this wicked world of ours, and one of the most 
affecting services we attended was that of Dr. 
Legge, in his Sunday ministrations to the “spir- 
its in prison.” Each mission had its native 
schools—a most efficient way of breaking up, 
in early life, idolatrous associations, and substi- 
tuting Christian usages and principles. 

The customs of foreign residents in this bor- 
der-land between Western civilization and Ori- 
ental barbarism were a curious mélange of those 
of the various nationalities represented. Eti- 
quette had borrowed a little from each, and 
adapted all to the circumstances by which these 
white residents among a yellow people, these 
denizens of a cold climate sojourning in equato- 
rial latitudes, had found best adapted to changed 
circumstances. Servants were cheap and nu- 
merous. Hospitality, to those who came prop- 
erly recommended, knew no bounds. Mission- 
aries freely entertained all new-comers; and 
merchants, clerks, captains of the marine, and 
officers of the naval service, were ever welcome 
guests. Hotels were few, and charges high. 
Properly introduced to an American house or tea- 
trading establishment like Russel & Co., Oly- 
phant & Co., or Augustine Heard & Co., you were 
welcomed to the house as the English nobility 
or the Southern chivalry used to welcome their 
friends, assigned a room and seat at the com- 
mon table, and expected to find only your per- 
sonal servant, and to pay nothing for your 
board. If invited to a dinner-party, you were 
expected to take your personal servant along to 
stand at the back of your Chair, and wait upon 
you alone. We were once ata Christmas-party 
where forty gentleman and a single lady, the 
hostess, sat down and were waited on by forty 
servants; and when the attempt was made to 
abate the confusion by reducing the number, 
gentlemen guests were irritated, and threatened 
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to leave the house if they could not be served 
by their own personal attendants in place of the 
servants of the house. The name of the serv- 
ants of a single bachelor establishment is legion. 
There is first a butler, who hires the cooks and 
table-boys, personal attendants and chair-cool- 
ies, and superintends the whole establishment, 
and is made responsible for the whole. In his 
charge all the silver and purses and watches and 
jewelry of the establishment are left, as he is 
himself responsible for thefts or loss. 

A house with three or four gentlemen in it 
requires a small army of Chinese domestics. 
You hire a personal servant at ten dollars a 
month, and he finds himself, except perquisites 
and stealings; he is a gentleman, dresses as 
finely as his master, and keeps a servant to look 
after his room and wardrobe; and that servant 
keeps a coolie to do the drudgery for all three! 
It is with no little repugnance that a Westerner 
seats himself in a sedan-chair—which is simply 
a railroad-car in construction, reduced in its di- 
mensions to the accommodation of a single 
passenger—and consents to be hoisted on the 
backs of men and be carried about by human 
horses—steeds who not only solicit the custom 
and carry the passenger, but also collect the 
fare and chaffer about prices. These Jehus are 
as avaricious and conscienceless as their brothers 
of the hack genus on this side the globe, and 
sometimes play as sharp games with customers. 
I once hired a couple of sedans for a brace of 
British officers who could not speak the lan- 
guage, who wished to spend a day'in the city, 
promising the bearers two dollars for their serv- 
ices—four times their value in their way of 
reckoning. At night-fall they came to me for 
their pay, which I gave them. Next day as the 
officers called'to thank me for my kindness, I 
named the fact that I had paid for the chairs. 

“ Paid for the chairs!” said they; “why, we 
gave the bearers two dollars when we left them 
last night.” \ 

I sent for the rascals, scolded them for their 
trickery, and threatened them with their own 
law if they did not disgorge the fruits of their 
lying and knavery. 

Victoria is built on the rising side of a mount- 
ain that towers two thousand feet above the 
city, and cuts off its best breezes, those direct 
from the sea, and renders the settlement hotter 
and proportionately more unhealthy than those 
more airily located. It was vain for us, on our 
first arrival,.to accommodate ourselves to the 
dinner customs of the residents, though we 
learned the lesson perfectly afterward. On ship- 
board evén, we were accustomed to three meals 
aday. In Hongkong, twelve o’clock brought 





“tiffin,” or lunch only; and five o’clock, dinner, 
The sea had given us good appetites, and we 
went for the lunch with such zest as totally 
to destroy appetite for the formal dinner served 
with so much state in its courses, and abun- 
dance of spread and waiting, late in the after- 
noon. The Chinese are splendid cooks, and 
put us through all the motions of a hotel din- 
ner in European style three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year. 

After two weeks of “ship and shore” life, 
barge and bungalow experiences, farewell to 
Hongkong. The clipper-ship Spitfire, ten or 
tweive hundred tons, is to take us up the coast. 
Was the ship named after its captain’s temper? 
or did the stately vessel concentrate all the pas- 
sion a ship is supposed to be master of in her 
controlling officer? or did that officer think it 
needful for him to keep the reputation of his 
command even with the name? Certainly our 
Yankee captain was the veriest “spitfire” that 
ever trod a quarter-deck. He had a hard time 
of it getting that ship’s huge bulk out of the 
narrow channels that open seaward from Hong- 
kong harbor; and a harder in steering north- 
ward between the island of Formosa and the 
Chinese shore, in Summer rain, storm, mist, 
fog, and uncertainty, the whole way. The irate 
captain would stand on the quarter-deck, and 
scold and rant and swear, and spit wrathful fire 
at his mates, and over the heads of his mates 
at the common sailors, till all was blue. He 
would fairly gnash his teeth, turn livid, and 
jump up and down with rage. Yet in the cabin 
he was as mild as a lamb, and disfigured the 
king’s English in the most approved Yankee 
pattern, both of idiom and pronunciation. 

Surging seas and surging clouds, warm rains, 
no sun, and an atmosphere loaded with sicken- 
ing vapors, were our entertainment for eleven 
days. Providence at length guided us to an- 
chorage in a tumbling sea, under the lee of the 
little island of Matsoo, over against the mouth 
of the Min, our final destination. Next morn- 
ing was calm and beautiful; the sea was as 
level as a house-floor, and placid as an infant’s 
dream; the sun rose in golden splendor from a 
bath of molten glass, and the hills of the Fo- 
kien Province rolled away from the ragged 
coast to the distant horizon in billows of purest 
azure. At early dawn, fishermen were seen 
stealing out from the coves and bays, and, as 
the day advanced, the still waters inside of 
Matsoo and the White Dogs were covered with 
a fleet of boats with lateen or bamboo sails, 
many of them having on board crews perfectly 
naked. Few of them had on so many clothes 
as that King of Dahomey who received a Brit- 
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ish embassador in full state dress, which con- 
sisted solely of a hat and pair of spurs, The 
hull and masts of a British brig lying over 
against us landward, waiting to convoy a fleet 
of Chinese junks along the piratical coast to 
the northward, in the breath of the Summer 
monsoon, were mirrored so perfectly in the still 
sea that it would have been difficult to tell, but 
for difference in position, which was the ship 
and which the shadow! 

This poor brig had rather a hard fate. A few 
nights afterward, Chinese pirates “cut her out,” 
scattered her convoy to the winds, and then 
“gobbled them up” at leisure. A pilot-boat 
answered our signal, and as the tide made, we 
weighed anchor and stood in, over the danger- 
ous outer bar, where many a gallant ship has 
found a watery grave. Our pilot was a swarthy 
half-naked native, who understoed not a word 
of English, and navigated the ship through the 
narrow channel entirely by signs. He was a 
Roman Catholic; seemed pleased to see mis- 
sionaries; and, to make us understand that he 
was a Christian, and worshiped God and Christ, 
he took his rosary and crucifix from his neck, 
hung it across a chair in the cabin, and bowed 
and genuflected before it with the greatest de- 
votion. That night we lay in the still waters 
between the outer and inner bar, just at the 
mouth of the beautiful stream, alongside of the 
green shores and bold cliffs, and felt that our 
voyage was virtually atanend. There remained 
the novel navigation up the river. In place 
of the nimble, accommodating, and powerful 
steam-tug, we had the guidance of a fleet of 
native boats to keep the head of the ship, with 
her gigantic bulk, in the right direction, as it 
veered from bank to bank in the narrow passes 
of the rocky river. Now we are in the “ Kinpai 
Pass,” the most dangerous strait in the stream, 
deep, swift, and narrow, where the Oriental, a 
clipper-ship, laden with tea, struck and went 
down in water so deep that her top-masts were 
barely visible at low water. Near the mouth 
of the river was a large village, at which a fight 
with the natives had occurred only a year or 
two before, and just above were anchored the 
opium ships which carried on a contraband 
trade with the natives in that destructive drug. 
Here the Swedish missionary, Fast, was mur- 
dered by the Chinese to get possession of the 
two hundred dollars in specie which he was 
carrying to town for the use of his mission. 
Farther up the river was the “ Mandarin’s Leg,” 
a rock extending from the bank to the water’s 
edge, closely resembling the limb after which it 
was named. Still higher, is the Mingan Pass, 
through which the waxing tide floats us with 





threatening velocity; and by night-fall we are 
safely anchored abreast of Pagoda Island in the 
middle of the Min, ten miles from the city of 
Foochow. A lovely spot is this gem of anislet 
on the breast of the beautiful Min! Here 
come the tea-ships of England, America, and 
other maritime nations. Here they meet the 
“lighters,” native boats that transport the tea 
from the “hongs” of the merchants, located in 
the suburbs of the city three leagues farther up 
the stream. Here are heard at all hours the 
cheerful voices of foreign sailors and the chants 
of the native boatmen. On shore, a few foreign 
families have fixed their habitations to carry on 
trade with the ships and to furnish them needed 
ship-chandlery supplies. On the crown of the 
bright, green island stands a graceful pagoda. 
One who has never seen a pagoda can not ap- 
preciate the beauty of this simple structure. It 
rivals the severe simplicity of the Doric col- 
umns of the Parthenon. One feels an irresist- 
ible impulse to make a drawing of this beautiful 
shaft—beautiful from whatever quarter seen— 
and hundreds are the sketches tl: have been 
made of it by missionaries, sailors, naval offi- 
cers, merchants, tourists, and ariists; but no 
photograph, no drawing, no painting can con- 
vey to the mind the grace and beauty of the 
stone spire that rises from the crown of the 
island, story above story, and that has stood 
there for immemorial ages a monument of re- 
ligious sentiment and devout adoration. When 
we first saw it, it was crowned with a ball. 
Some drunken British sailors, in revenge, it is 
said, for some little native cheatery in washing- 
bills, climbed to the summit and threw the 
massive top-stone to the ground. It is this 
miserable vandalism on the part of Christians 
that gives them the name of “barbarians” among 
the inoffensive heathen, whose temples they 
profane and whose superstitions they so reck- 
lessly trample under foot. 

Pagodas are found in all parts of the empire, 
and it is regarded as lucky to live within sight 
of one of these ancient memorials. On a stone 
base rises an octagonal story, built of massive 
granite blocks, with a flight of stone steps run- 
ning half-way round on the inside, and coming 
out on what is the crown or eaves of the first 
story and the floor of the second, Landing on 
this projection, we make half the circuit of the 
structure on the outside, enter a door, and climb 
to the next story by a similar flight of stone steps 
on the inside, and so upward through all the 
successive stories to the top. This pagoda has 
seven stories; some have five, and some eleven. 
All are massive, seven hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred years old, and often in a ruinous condition. 
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THE COUNTESS URSULA; OR, FIRM 
IN THE FAITH. 





FROM THE GERMAN, BY HELENE LOBEDAN, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 
CHAPTER I. 

OUNTESS URSULA, wife to Johann Lud- 
wig, Count of Nassau-Hadamar, sat in 
her apartment, and plied her needle so 

quickly that her gentlewoman, who was occu- 
pied with a similar work, could scarcely keep 
pace with her. Even a cursory glance showed 
her to be a remarkable woman. Of middle 
height, slender, and somewhat bent, though still 
young, her head bore an expression of dignity 
and superiority that gave to her otherwise in- 
significant appearance something majestical. 
The face was pale and showed the havoc of 
ijness; but from the large, dark eyes shone 
forth a lofty spirit which rose above the infirm- 
ities of the frail body, while her finely cut lips 
seemed to pre-intimate the eloquence that some- 
times flowed from them. With marks of high- 
breeding, there was an expression so sweet and 
kindly that every stranger felt attracted toward 
the princely lady. 

Her plain dress of black woolen was becom- 
ing, though it was much less trimmed than those 
of the ladies of her court. ‘The apartment, too, 
showed the same simplicity. Indeed, Count 
Johann Ludwig, her husband, who was fond of 
pomp and splendor, often reproved her for this 
excess of plainness ; but she would answer, that 
when the citizens were starving, and even 
princes were often in want, the latter ought to 
set an example of simplicity and economy. 

Those were indeed hard times; for it was in 
the year 1629, when King Ferdinand had made 
to the German Nation the fatal gift of the Edict 
of Restitution. Already had the war raged for 
eleven years, and this edict extended it seven- 
teen years longer. Therefore the simple dress 
and apartment of Countess Ursula were quite 
in keeping with the times. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing its simplicity, the room had a princely air, 
as the countess also had, in spite of her plain 
dress. The high walls were unadorned—the 
Puritanic strictness of the Protestant lady re- 
jecting ornaments that appealed merely to the 
senses. But the deep Gothic bow-window was 
beautiful. Its small projecting walls were cov- 
ered with paintings. Quaintly interlaced and 
twisted bands bore texts of Scripture; some of 
them containing admonitions or warnings, others 
encouragements and blessings. The space be- 
tween the slender arches of the fine ceiling was 
of a dark blue, while golden suns, moons, and 
stars shone peacefully down from this firmament. 
The key-stone was formed by the joint arms of 








Nassau and Lippe; the former with a striding 
lion, the latter with swallows, stars, and roses— 
the countess belonging to this family. Round 
the arms was written Countess Ursula’s motto: 
“Firm in faith.’ Beneath this bow-window 
flowed the Elb, a small tributary of the Lahn. 
The palace was not one of the lone-seated cas- 
tles of the Middle Ages, but stood in the town, 
overlooking the citizens’ habitations. 

The countess sat before one of those won- 
derful tables which came from the Netherlands. 
One side was for work; the other was a small 
piano of three octaves, according to the modest 
musical demands of that period. ‘ The little 
board on which is usually seen the name of the 
manufacturer bore the text: “ Praise the Lord 
with harp, sing unto him with the psaltery.” 
In remembrance of this, a music-book, with 
psalms and hymns, lay open on the desk. 

On the other side of the table were those in- 
numerable little drawers, compartments, boxes, 
and secret recesses, which our ancestors de- 
lighted in, all appropriately adorned. Even 
the yard-stick hanging at the side of the table 
was beautifully inlaid with ivory, and bore the 
Scriptural warning, “ Divers weights and meas- 
ures are an abomination to the Lord.” Half 
the table was devoted to thread, silk, needles, 
and scissors. The other part served as a med- 
icine-case, in accordance with the text inlaid 
above it: ‘He healeth the broken in heart, and 
bindeth up their wounds.” The high-bred and 
well-educated ladies had not yet given up the 
practice of medicine, a department which had 
come down to them from times immemorial. 

Every morning, sufferers gathered in the ante- 
rooms of the Hadamar palace to implore advice 
and help of the countess. Indeed, for the last 
few years, not only invalids, but large numbers 
of poor people had thronged to the castle to 
implore the protection of those who, next to 
God, were mightiest on earth. During the 
worst times, the castle had almost been belea- 
guered by crowds of the half-starved, who, with 
despairing cries for bread, gathered beneath the 
windows. If any body could help them, it was 
the count, they fancied, having still unshaken 
faith in the power and wisdom of their princes. 
Indeed, the count and countess did their utmost 
to deserve this trust, and often the last loaves 
in the palace were divided among the wretched 
people outside. On certain days, food was dis- 
tributed among the poorest inhabitants of the 
town; and every day the remnants of the 
princely table were given to the needy and ailing 
in the neighborhood. The countess herself often 
hastened to the miserable hovels, with a basket 
of food and medicine on her arm. 
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The devastations of war had not yet reached 
the territories of Nassau-Hadamar. But the 
continual passing of soldiers, their quartering, 
and the requisitions and contributions they had 
levied during the last ten years, had ruined the 
country nearly as much as a battle would have 
done. Besides, the harvests had repeatedly 
turned out badly, and, in consequence of the 
scarcity of food, contagidus diseases had spread. 
This year, again, the harvest promised little. 
The corn grew scantily, the fruits in the orchards 
remained unripe, while flax and hemp were so 
stinted in their growth that the peasants’ saying 
seemed true—they were only long enough for 
children’s shirts, but not for men’s. Fattened 
cattle were as rare then as deer are now, and 
the soldiers were but too quick to take them 
away, if any were discovered. 

In these trying circumstances, Count Johann 
Ludwig proved as clever and active a prince as 
his lady was an untiring mother to the poor and 
suffering. A consummate master of diplomatic 
arts, cunning and crafty, he had, till now, suc- 
ceeded in standing neutral between the bellig- 
erent parties. To some extent he had been 
able to preserve his domains from the worst 
sufferings of war, and his territories were much 
envied by less favored countries. 

Johann Ludwig was extremely popular, and it 
was a saying with his contemporaries, that the 
Count of Hadamar could draw his country far- 
ther with a hair than other princes could drag 
theirs with chains. He was soon to have an 
opportunity to prove how far he could draw it 
after him. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE Countess Ursula had put by her work, 
closed the lid of her table, and then, as not 
unfrequently of late, she fell into a deep reverie. 
Her husband had gone to Vienna to avert the 
displeasure of the emperor against himself, as 
well as against the Counts of Nassau-Liez and 
Nassau-Lillenburg. The imperial court of law 
had brought an action against these princes 
for having sent ten horsemen to the troops of 
the Elector of the Palatinate. Johann Lud- 
wig hoped, from a personal interview with 
the emperor, to obtain some privileges for his 
estates, which had recently suffered severely by 
the quartering of the imperial troops. 

For many weeks no letter from the count had 
come to Hadamar, nor any news of him. But, 
strange to tell, within a fortnight the imperial 
officers had received an order to evacuate the 
province as much as possible, to pay for their 
supplies of food, and to treat the province of 
Hadamar as an allied power. Therefore the 





mission of the count seemed to have prospered. 
Yet he had not written; a fact that made the 
countess very uneasy. To-day she could not 
keep her eyes from the center of the working- 
table, which bore her motto, “Firm in faith.” 
Again and again she read the words, deeply 
musing on them, though why she did not know. 

Suddenly she was aroused by the announce- 
ment that Parson Niesener, of Bermerod, begged 
for an audience, having important tidings to 
communicate. 

She knew the parson well; for at the small 
Protestant courts clergymen were an essential 
element of society, and in intimate circles, as 
well as at large parties, they were generally 
allowed to speak their mind freely. 

The parson entered with a deep bow; but at 
the same time with that ease that proclaims the 
man accustomed to move in good society. The 
countess welcomed him kindly, and asked him 
to be seated. “You are to tell me important 
news! These words make me almost afraid.” 

“Important news, indeed, most gracious 
Countess—the most important I have lived to 
hear.” 

“News of the count? Bad news? Speak 
out at once. The Lord hath given me strength 
in my weakness.” 

“T have news of the count. He is still in 
Vienna, and in good health. But I can not thus 
inform you what I have to say. I beg your 
permission, most gracious Countess, to begin, 
like an old tattler, with apparently unimportant 
and far-off things, for your sake as well as on 
account of the news. Otherwise I do not know 
how to tell you.” 

She smiled faintly, and nodded assent. “I 
am striving for patience; speak as you have in- 
tended. I shall be quiet as a lamb.” 

She could scarcely utter the words for sad 
misgivings ; and, as she spoke, her eyes again 
met the motto on the table, “Firm in faith.” 
Now it shone like a clear, comforting light, 
giving her strength and courage to listen to 
Niesener, who began: 

“A cousin of Parson Textor, of Mengers 
kirchen, accompanied the count as secretary on 
his journey. He is a clever student, a consum- 
mate lawyer, and a truthful man, whose word 
may be relied upon. Lately he has written a 
letter to his cousin at Mengers kirchen, full of 
wonderful news from Vienna. The letter gave 
the parson so much uneasiness that he called 
together his brethren in the neighborhood to 
communicate to them the contents, and to de- 
liberate how they could be imparted to my 
gracious countess. - But I must go still farther 
back with my tale.” 
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“You are cruelly exact, Niesener. But I 
promised patience,” she sighed. 

“Ay, you will need patience, my lady. We 
all will sorely need it,” he cried, pathetically. 
“*Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.’ You will soon have to 
prove your motto, ‘Firm in faith. But I will 
goon. When staying at Coblentz our gracious 
count liked to hold disputations with the Jes- 
uits. He is an eloquent man and a clever de- 
bater, always ready with an argument, and has 
often quickly confounded the adversaries he 
has hitherto met. Now, the crafty dialectics 
of the Jesuits made a great impression on him— 
their sharp sallies and cunning feints, their 
dazzling sophistries and deceitful syllogisms. 
While debating with them, he began to admire 
and envy them, as a good fencer envies a bet- 
ter one. On his way to Vienna, the count met 
at Mayence the Jesuit Ziegler, father confessor 
to the elector; and at once a theological tourna- 
ment began. The Jesuit saw that the noble 
lord was very much impressed by the contro- 
versy, and wrote to Pater Lammermann, con- 
fessor to the emperor, to take him in hand. 
Thus our gracious master was passed from one 
Jesuit to another. At first, only for argument’s 
sake, he assented to some of the Catholic dog- 
mas, thinking that he could remain all the same 
a good Protestant. These proceedings were 
very much commented upon, and your most 
gracious brother-in-law, Count Moritz, cried, 
angrily, ‘People tell strange things of my 
brother: to the deuce with these accommoda- 
ting lords!’ That is a plain-spoken soldier’s 
word; but Count Moritz is right. Please ex- 
cuse me, most gracious Countess, but I speak 
without reserve, as the Lord requires of a 
preacher of the Gospel.” 

“T am as a lamb. Did I not promise you? 
But goon. I know what it will be. Only bea 
little quicker in your torture.” 

“The count’s demands and complaints had 
at first little success at court, and he had 
thought already of coming home. But the im- 
perial displeasure changed suddenly into the 
highest favor; for Pater Lammermann had re- 
ceived-Pater Ziegler’s letter. He told the em- 
peror that a soul was to be caught in the Papis- 
tical net, and the soul of a prince of the realm 
into the bargain. When Ferdinand scents such 
things, he is quick at work, especially if it con- 
cerns princes who have money in their treas- 
ury and soldiers in their service. Well, our 
gracious count received an invilation to be 
present at the foundation of a monastery on the 
Kalenberg, where the emperor himself laid the 
foundation-stone; and, after the ceremony, he 





dined quite alone with his majesty and Pater 
Lammermann. During this meal, bright pic- 
tures of a splendid career, such as his ambition 
has always longed for, were spread out before 
him. Besides, the emperor has, of late, been 
very successful in the war; and from him hon- 
ors, wealth, and landed estates may be expected. 

“With Pater Lammermann, controversy had 
been going on hotly at dinner, and the sharp 
Jesuit attacked our count so successfully that, 
in the end, he declared himself beaten. For 
seven hours they debated without respite; then 
the count went to the convent of the Jesuits, 
not even returning to his lodgings in town. 
There, at the devil’s head-quarters, they are 
accustomed to noble visitors. They have an 
apartment for princes, and our count remained 
there seven days in seclusion. For seven whoie 
days he debated continually with the Jesuits, as 
long as his head and breath allowed. He would 
not even have ceased during his meals, and he 
tried to draw the serving brother into a dispu- 
tation, till his meals were silently placed for 
him on a table that he might at least take rest 
while eating. 

“Though he declared himself convinced by 
the Jesuits, the count shrank from appearing 
before his family as an apostate ; and this is the 
reason why he dared not write to your lady- 
ship. Disturbed by these thoughts, he retired 
again for several days into the prince’s apart- 
ment, and the Jesuits took good pains to im- 
press him with all the honors and privileges he 
would enjoy as a Catholic. At length, one day 
a miracle was wrought. While mass was read 
for our gracious count, he felt a shudder come 
over him, his knees began to tremble, and then 
a light fell into his heart, all his doubts melted 
away, and he- believed he saw the Almighty 
present before him. He rose from his knees, 
ran to the officiating priest, and cried: ‘Father, 
I am a Catholic. In this faith I will live and 
die.’ The Jesuits knew how to profit by the 
moment. Pater Lammermann confessed the 
convert at once, and on the festival of Mary’s 
Birth—” 

“Help! help the countess! She sits cold 
and stiff in her chair!” cried the gentlewoman, 
and ran to the medicine-case in the work-table. 

The. parson tock the countess by the hand; 
but she remained cold and insensible, and some 
time elapsed before the restoratives recalled her 
back into life. At first she gazed in wonder 
around her; but soon she recalled what had 
passed. Then, rising gently, and with dignity, 
she said: 

“The mind and understanding may still be 
active, even if the body be benumbed. I heard 
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all you said. Please go on; at the festival of 
Mary’s Birth—” 

“At the festival of Mary’s Birth,” he con- 
tinued, as if the last bitter drop must be drunk 
most slowly, “Johann Ludwig, Count of Hada- 
mar, forswore the faith of his house, and entered 
the Church of Rome. I have done. These 
were the contents of the letter.” 

“I am a woman,” cried the countess; “yet I 
can. not weep. Indeed, the blow that has fallen 
on us, and on our country, is too great for 
tears.” 

Hearing these words, Niesener said, with 
fervor : 

“ Now, I know that you will be true to the 
faith, and that you will suffer no one to come 
between your God and yourself, not even your 
husband. Our hope rests with you. The fate 
of the land of Hadamar is, to a great extent, in 
your hands. Remember the text: ‘Whosoever, 
therefore, shall Lonfess me before men, him will 
I confess also before my Father which is in 
heaven.’ ” 

The countess put her finger on the motto, 
and said: “This is my reply: God helping me, 
I hope to keep my place; but, if needs be, I had 
rather leave husband and home, and go as a 
beggar back to my father’s, than be an apostate 
to the faith of my house.” 

“There remains for me still a personal re- 
quest to make,” Niesener said, frankly. “When 
we clergymen were assembled, and all agreed 
that the sad letter ought to be communicated 
to our gracious countess, not one of tle many 
eloquent men was willing to undertake the 
charge. Every one was afraid to be the bearer 
of so unwelcome news, and pleaded his awk- 
wardness to move in princely palaces. At last 
they decided I was to bring the tidings, as is 
often the case with disagreeable commissions. 
Therefore I request your ladyship not to bear 
ill-will or grudge against me. I have done it 
with the best intention, for the sake of our faith 
and our country, as well as for the sake of my 
most gracious countess, yet with deep regrets 
and misgivings that have kept me awake all 
night.” 

She smilingly took his hand: “On the con- 
trary, my friend, you may be sure that I shall 
be grateful for it as long as I live. You were a 
harsh messenger, but a truthful and sincere one; 
and you have upheld my faith and comforted 
me more with a few words than you could have 
done with the longest speech or sermon. Never 
shall I forget this. And if it should come to 
pass—though I hope it will not—that the Prot- 
estaat ministers should be banished, I shall do 
my best, in memory of this conversation, to get 





you a new church and home in my father’s 
territories at Lippe.” With these words she 
dismissed the clergyman. 





CHAPTER III, 

CouNT JOHANN LupwiG got by his conversion 
all he wanted, and many things more into the 
bargain. He became at once a man of impor- 
tance, and every request this new friend of the 
emperor made was granted, The great people 
at Vienna courted and flattered him, especially 
the mighty clergy, while the legate of the Pope 
praised him asa saint. All his former dreams 
of power and glory were fulfilled ; and, acting the 
great part he had always wished for, he banished 
all thought of his quiet palace at Hadamar and 
of his gentle, pious wife. If at some moments 
the remembrance of his home rose, like a warn- 
ing ghost out of a lately closed sepulcher, he 
banished it in the turmoil of the gay life at 
Vienna. 

Thus four months elapsed, and December was 
half over. The count, formerly a most devoted 
husband, did not once write to his wife; partly 
for shame, partly for fear that a letter of hers 
might shake his new faith. At Christmas, when 
he could no longer delay his departure, he 
briefly wrote the countess'that he had become 
a Catholic. He would not constrain her to fol- 
low him; she was at liberty to have Protestant 
service in her small palace-chapel by her private 
minister; she might even educate the young 
princesses in her faith: but the sons, as well as 
the whole country, were to return to the Church 
of Rome. At the same time he sent a note to 
all the servants of his household, intimating 
that they must prepare to change their faith, or 
lose their places and be banished. 

The short and cold letter wounded the count- 
ess far more deeply than his silence had done. 
For a long time she considered whether she 
ought to separate from her husband, with whom 
she had hitherto led such a happy life. But the 
thought of her children, and of the country to 
which she had been a mother, decided her to 
bear her burden to the last. She felt how dear 
Hadamar was to her, for which she had cared 
and worked, and was to suffer. She had kept a 
diary, recording what she did every day, always 
adding some lines of poetry, a hymn, or a text, 
to express the character of the particular day. 
After this conflict she entered only two lines, 
which a poet had written while in exile: 

* Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit et immemores non sinit esse sui.” 

The count lingered on his journey. He who 
drives homeward with a bad conscience prefers 
the longest way and the slowest coach. There- 
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fore he willingly stopped at Munich, and like- 
wise at Nuremberg. But, notwithstanding all 
these delays, he at last reached Hadamar. 

The meeting of husband and wife was less 
painful than both had expected. The countess 
could not repress her tears, but was silent. He 
was amiable and lively, as in the happy days of 
yore. With great eloquence he described to 
his household his apostasy as an act of political 
necessity. He had done it for self-preservation, 
for the protection of the other counts of the 
house of Nassau, and to save his subjects from 
the sufferings of the war. According to him, 
he was the self-sacrificing victim for all the 
Nassau territories, and his conversion the lofti- 
est act of patriotic generosity and self-immola- 
tion. The charm of the clever prince’s behavior 
was not without effect on his hearers, his popu- 
larity scarcely diminished, and, after some weeks, 
the disturbed country was quite at peace. In- 
deed, the saying proved true again: Count 
Johann Ludwig “drew his country with a hair 
when other princes had to drag theirs with 
chains.” With great cunning and precaution, 
the conversion of the country was commenced. 
The count had brought two Jesuits from Vienna, 
Pater Prack and Pater Ringel, and they were 
sufficient for the beginning. They advanced 
very guardedly, achieved soon the conversion 
of some influential persons, and preached ina 
popular style, seasoning their speeches with the 
most attractive spice of personal and local allu- 
sions—sometimes satirical, sometimes playful, 
with broad jests, or with pathos and enthusi- 
asm. These discourses seemed to the people 
much more amusing than the sermons of the 
Protestant parsons, which were serious, formal, 
somewhat monotonous, and interlarded with 
innumerable texts. 

The Jesuits had crowded audiences; and a 
large number of those who had come from mere 
curiosity, thronged at the end to the confes- 
sionals. In a few months the two Jesuits had 
turned nearly half the country Catholic. Nor 
was a miracle wanting. Between Hadamar and 
Ely a mineral spring was discovered, in conse- 
quence of the prayer of the Jesuits, and hun- 
dreds of invalids, of all descriptions, hurried 
there. Those who drank of the waters, and 
remained kneeling on the ground and praying 
with the rosary several days, were cured. This 
miracle greatly helped the conversion of the 
whole neighborhood. 

The count had declared, at a public meeting 
of the citizens of Hadamar, that the whole 
country was to become Catholic again. The 
mayors were required to publish, in every mar- 
ket-place, that the Reformed service was to be 
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replaced by the Catholic. All the subjects were 
to reckon according to the Gregorian calendar; 
the Catholic festivals and saints’ days were to 
be observed; and, at the evening-bells, the 
Angelus was to be said, besides the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The mayors published it as a police ordi- 
nance, and no more was asked for the present. 
There was no question about the dogma, the 
sacraments, the Pope, or the celebration of 
service; the Jesuits meant to proceed quite 
gradually. Meanwhile the Reformed ministers 
were summoned to turn Catholic and to accept 
secular offices, or leave their parsonages on 
short notice. Most of them withdrew from the 
province; but some were suffered to remain, 
and among them Johann Jakob Niesener, at 
Bermerod, the one who had announced the ill- 
tidings to the countess. 

When the Jesuits complained that the count- 
ess was head of the heretics, and that she ren- 
dered the conversion of the country extremely 
difficult, the count cut short this accusation, and 
forbade them ever to mention it again. Indeed, 
while Catholicism was fast spreading through 
the country, the countess had grown still more 
earnest in the maintenance of her faith, and in 
the fulfilling of her moral and religious duties. 
Even the Jesuits were forced to acknowledge 
that she lived like a saint. Every day, some 
hours were appointed for prayer, as well as for 
the reading of the Bible; and all her ladies 
were expected toattend. The utmost discipline 
and self-denial that the strictest Protestantism 
requires of its adherents were practiced at 
Countess Ursula’s court. 

Gradually the whole court, even the Cath- 
olic servants, were drawn by her tu follow the 
closest observances of Christian morality. It 
became evident that uncompromising moral and 
rigid discipline is the roughest as well as the 
strongest point of the Reformed religion. The 
countess went once a week to the Lord’s-sup- 
per, and that day was always devoted to the 
most careful self-examination. But, notwith- 
standing this severity toward herself, she was 
not intolerant to the Catholics, least of all to- 
ward her husband. The count was scarcely 
aware of the almost ascetic life she led. When 
he fasted, she fasted, declining to take meat in 
her own apartments in order not to give offense 
to the Catholic servants. During the count’s 
travels she practiced the same consideration to- 
ward her Catholic sons. She never tried to force 
her own religious convictions upon the count ; 
for she knew he was now—though for quite 
different reasons—as firm in his faith as she in 
hers. But, in her turn, she never tolerated the 
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least slight on her own faith. Thus she accom- 
plished the most difficult task of living in peace 
with her husband. Indeed, she so impressed 
him by her virtue and meekness that he once 
declared, to the great disgust of Pater Prack, 
that his wife would be saved even though she 
did not belong to the Church of Rome; God 
surely would think such a heretic worth a dozen 
good Catholics. 

There was a strange mixture of Protestant 
and Catholic manners at the Court of Hadamar, 
and especially was this to be observed at the 
princely table. Formerly, only the family had 
assembled at dinner; but now many guests were 
invited, and the table-talk acquired a certain 
political importance. Still the family was pres- 
ent, even the young children of four and six 
years, the countess having insisted on this point. 
The count invited his officials, and also by 
turn the most influential citizens, either to draw 
them over to his faith, or to make them more 
zealous for its propagation. Even some of the 
principal Protestant clergymen, though they 
had already lost their places, were invited to 
his table, as the count still hoped to convert 
one and another, and because theological dispu- 
tations were his delight. 

Both the Jesuits, Fathers Prack and Ringel 
regularly dined with him, and the count took a 
childish pleasure in setting the Reformed and 
Catholic clergymen by the ears. But the former 
were, for the most part, wise enough to shun a 
debate which they had to fight, as it were, with 
arms bound. If ever a Reformed minister was 
rash enough to accept the challenge, he was lost; 
for his adversary was allowed to speak the last 
decisive word. Besides, the shy country par- 
sons were scarcely a match for the Jesuits, who 
were accomplished fencers in all dialectic arts. 
But the easy victories of the fathers gave the 
count so much pleasure that he was always very 
gracious to the beaten parsons, who almost 
acted the part of court’s fool to him. Thus he 
came to dislike the silent-and cautious ministers, 
who did not afford him such sport. 





, MT. MOOSALAMOO. 
BY MISS E. W. CLARK. 


LL hail from the Green Mountains, ye 
dwellers in cities! Would that the pale 
inhabitants of your unhealthy abodes 
were scattered upon the thousand hills! These 
glorious months are nature’s jubilee; alas for 
those who can not join in it! 
My poor friend, you whose hands toil for 
bread while your heart yearns for beauty, come 





away for a little time, be my companion this 
fine day, and let us have a mountain climb. 
There is an intense satisfaction in gaining a 
proud height by one’s own exertions, and if you 
will climb Mt. Moosalamoo with me, I promise 
you a celestial vision from the summit. Moosa- 
lamoo is the Indian name for what is otherwise 
called the Dunmore Mountain, from the beau- 
tiful Lake Dunmore that lies at its feet. It is 
the highest of the Green Mountains in this 
vicinity, and commands a fine extent of country- 
You will come? Very good. Then, first, let 
us eat a hearty breakfast at the excellent hotel 
of this pleasant town of Brandon; after which, 
we have a ride of two hours, that brings us to 
what is called Lana Cascade. This is a glorious 
torrent that inhabits a wild gorge at the foot of 
the mountain. It is said to have received its 
name when General Wool once visited it, Lana 
being the Spanish word for Wool. The thun- 
der becomes terrific as we tread upon the rocks 
that conceal the fall from view. Descend care- 
fully these rocky foot-holds ; the least misstep 
is destruction. Well done! for the first time. 
Now oblige me by shutting your eyes, and I 
will lead you on a few steps. Do not open 
them until I tell you. Let me seat you upon 
this flat stone. Now, now lift your eyes, and 
confess that never was scene more wildly fair. 
Was ever such abandonment of nature, such 
grand disorder? A chaotic mass of huge rocks 
is around you and above you. One might fancy 
these rugged monsters, once hearing from afar 
the voice of the cataract, had rushed in wild 
confusion into its presence; and then, as they 
stood amazed before it, were transfixed into 
eternal stillness. Mute worshipers! How 
venerable in age, how majestic in strength! 
To what can they be likened? Are they not 
akin to the souls of heroes, to great truths, 
naked and sublime, or to the utterances of 
genius, too overwhelming to be put in order or 
admit of smoothness ; enough that they express 
their own mighty existences. Toa heart that 
is false or worldly, they are but austere pres- 
ences, but to the sincere mind they offer a grand 
sympathy. The truth of ages looks down from 
them; and you must be yourself, or they have 
no eloquence for you. 

But, my friend, you are as mute as the rocks. 
You, too, seem transfixed by that wonder of a 
torrent. What a breathless ecstasy of motion! 
Does it never grow weary, this being of foam 
and light? Never! It is an eternal enthusiast. 
You can not rid yourself of the feeling that this 
strange creature has a soul; that it is alive with 
a terrific joy, as it comes flying down the mount- 
ain in successive torrents, now and then pausing 
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in clear pools as if to take breath, but only to 
gather up its waters and dash with wilder im- 
pulse down the next precipice. And whither 
does it go? Ah! it finds “a resting-place, calm 
and deep,” in the waters of Lake Dunmore, 
which, it is said, have never yet been fathomed. 
Thus does a life of sublime enthusiasm find at 
last the deep of infinite love. 

Let me lead you to that high seat in yonder 
cavern. From these somber rocks that never 
feel the sun, it is pleasant to look forth upon 
such brilliancy of life and light. Raise your 
eyes from the torrent to that little soft cloud 
just peering into the gorge. How ethereally 
mild it seems over this stormy abyss! Is it 
thus that angels hover over the rush of human 
life? Every thing here is doubly beautiful by 
contrast; clouds, torrent, the deep blue of the 
sky, the wild chaos of rock ; and beyond, a gleam 
of the peaceful lake. Does it not seem perfect ? 
And yet this is not the supreme hour; that 
comes at sunset, when a flood of golden light 
streams in from the lake through yonder little 
vista, until the air is a web of gold about you. 
The few trees that are rooted in these rocks, 
content with meagre growth, if only they may 
be here, are all bent toward the pathway of 
light; and all are transfigured: for every leaf 
of their scanty foliage becomes a transparent 
green. Even these solemn rocks smile softly, 
as, through every irregular shrub and branch, 
the light plays upon their mossy sides. What 
do the old monsters dream about? Did they 
have a childhood.once that they can become so 
tender? At this hour all the gentler forms 
Shine forth, unawed by the sterner presences. 
The ferns, those sweet hermits of the shadows, 
suffer now the caress of the sunbeam, and glow 
with delicate beauty. Softly they wave, wave, 
wave, as if keeping time to a music in the light. 
Frail little things! I never pick them here 
but I feel like a ruffian disturbing a won- 
derfully sweet existence. Sometimes, on yon- 
der precipice, you may see a bluebell nodding 
its tiny head over the fall. But what of the tor- 
rent? Does it grow mild in the soft radiance? 
Ah, no! It only takes the light as a tribute, 
clothes itself in it as a garment, and dashes on, 
an imperious oracle of beauty. Mild it can 
never be. It is wild because it can not give 
freer vent to its passion. It would send its 
thunder through the whole world, if it could; 
it would shake the mountains till they shouted 
a response, and break the silent motions of the 
stars, making them rush tumultuously together— 
yes, open the very gates of heaven, and startle 
the world with celestial visions. How it spurns 
its narrow boundaries! We must not tarry for 





the sunset here, but we shall have it gloriously 
enough from some lookout on the mountain. 
Let us climb to yonder ledge, directly over the 
fall. This is a dizzy place. Give me your hand, 
One step, and you are safe. Now the torrent 
surges beneath you, sending its spray into your 
face. Do not gaze at it too intently; it has a 
strange fascination for unsteady nerves. Look 
beyond at the calm lake, and the spell is broken. 
There is divine tranquillity; it breathes the 
spirit of Wordsworth, while this gorge, with 
its grand irregular features and flood of glory, 
is a fit symbol of Coleridge’s genius. 

Striking off now into the woods, we soon 
gain a dusty road, which winds for some dis- 
tance up the mountain. You are tired and 
thirsty. Stop a moment. Listen! Do you 
not hear a soft murmur? Ah! I know the 
sweetest secret. Follow me as I plunge into 
the thicket at one side of the road. Lo! we 
are suddenly in fairy-land. Under an arbor of 
trees, that admits a softened radiance, lies a bed 
of the lightest green moss, through which a 
clear brook gurgles. The rough ground has, 
all at once, become poetical. This flush of 
delicate color in the dark forest is wonderful. 
You expect it to fade away before your eyes, to 
be as evanescent as are those exquisite feel- 
ings that sometimes thrill us for an instant, 
never to return. Drink of this crystal stream, 
and let us hasten from the dreamy place. It 
unfits one for vigorous exertion. 

We now turn from the road, and enter the 
“forest primeval.” In these lugubrious shades 
grow the spiritual maiden-hair fern and the 
ghostly Indian-pipe, which we may not stop to 
gather. Higher still and higher we pioneer our 
way, until only the sky is above us. But we 
are still in the woods, and must descend a few 
steps to reach some bare rocks, where there is 
nothing to obscure the view. Here we are at 
last, on an overhanging precipice, two thousand 
feet above the lake! Say, did I deceive you? 
Was ever a lovelicr mingling of mountain and 
lake? Majestic fairy-land! Grander scenes 
there may be, but none richer in quiet beauty. 
O, standing upon this old New England hill, 
my heart yearns over the muJtitudes in the 
cities beneath. Could they but realize what an 
inheritance is theirs! In their mad rush for 
gain, they do not care for the eternal sweetness 
that dwells around them. Why will they sell 
their ideality for gold! God bless our young, 
young country! It is rising into manhood, and 
looking with great, earnest eyes over the waters 
on either side, eager for knowledge, and easily 
impressed. O, that it would listen to Words- 
worth’s tender master-tones, and learn that there 
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ss something more valuable than fire-wood in 
its forests, more precious than mill-power in its 
streams. Some hearts in our land already 
know the magic of his power. They call to 
him across the sea; and he is rising over our 
Western hills, attended by a myriad _half- 
revealed mysteries, creatures of light emerging 
from shadows, “clouds of glory trailing” from 
the visions of a wondrous childhood. He is 
coming to “spiritualize the mists” upon our 
mountains, to speak the yet unspoken beauty 
of this New World. Will the nation be baptized 
in his lofty purity ? 

With what an eloquence would he inspire this 
scene! To these lonely Eastern peaks he would 
give a wild, majestic utterance, while the West- 
ern Adirondacks, that sea of “rare blue hills,” 
rising mountain over mountain, range behind 
range, would send forth a far-off celestial 
chorus, etherealized to silence where, spirit-like, 
Mt. Marcy hovers in a shadowy pyramid; nor 
would these lakes be mute, but, “like some 
sweet, beguiling melody,” blend their silver 
voices in the grand symphony. 

This is a land of still waters. That long, 
bright line near the Adirondacks is Lake Cham- 
plain; directly beneath us sparkles the graceful 
Dunmore ; and far up in yonder rugged heights 
is the small “Silver Lake,” a sweet recluse, 
communing ever with the sky. The little Otter 
Creek in the meadow-lands is but a gleam from 
here. How like spirits the shadows from the 
clouds pass over the broad valley! The great 
cumuli, rolling over the mountains, break into 
softest forms as they approach the zenith; then 
fade to gossamer veils lightly drawn over the 
rich blue ; and then vanish, leaving the heavens 
clear fora moment. This deep blue of the sky 
seems to me the best emblem of the nature of 
Christ; it is of such divine tranquillity, such 
richness and purity. You are conscious of see- 
ing only the surface, and yet feel that it is of 
infinite depth. 

The day is declining and we must clear the 
woods before twilight. Never mind how we go, 
sliding and tumbling down the steep mountain- 
side, if only we emerge on that rocky height 
below in time for the sunset. We are not too 
late. The world is become a paradise of colors. 
The sun is resting upon the Adirondacks; it 
has set them on fire, and they are sending forth 
streams of radiance. The eastern hills are of 
gold and the western hills of crimson; a vivid 
green glows around us; there is a myriad- 
colored sky above, and a sky in the lake beneath. 
The soul revels in beauty. A sweet passion 
thrills you, as if the light were streaming in 
upon every sensitive nerve of your being. 





But the night-shades will gather soon, and 
we have yet to pass through the gorge. The 
twilight deepens rapidly as we descend. Again 
we are in the presence of the cascade; but how 
changed its aspect! It is a ghostly whiteness 
in the gray twilight, and, to your fancy, its 
voice has no longer the ecstasy of joy, but a 
fearful earnestness, as if it had a terrible mes- 
sage for these rocks to hear; there is something 
in it of human woe. This is a solemn hour. I 
feel intrusive here. These caverns frown upon 
us. You can not see the ferns, and the moss is 
black. This continuous, awful voice presses 
upon me like a load. Pass on quickly, silently, 
from rock to rock; let us hasten from these 
cold presences before the sunset glow has all 
faded from our hearts. The air of the common 
world is grateful after the chilling breath of 
that abyss. The daylight is almost gone; and 
now, my good comrade, shall our imaginary 
selves fade away with the twilight. How 
darkly Moosalamoo towers above us! Let us 
give three cheers for the grand old mountain, 
and say a kind farewell before we become once 
again the practical, work-a-day beings that we 
found each other. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


BY REV. J. L. SOOY. 





HE Sage of Concord has always been noted 
for his mystic sentences. Occasionally he 

{ purchases compression at the expense of 
clearness, and condenses almost to abruptness. 
His style—apparently modeled after that of 
Carlyle—is marred by affectation and conceid® 
The signal thing about it is manner, not mat- 
ter; appearance, not substance. His manner 
is dogmatic, conceited ; for Emerson is, in one 
respect, in prose, what Byron is in poetry— 
always veiling his own dear self under the char- 
acter he draws. 

Why this style? Why use verbs for nouns— 
foreign idioms and forms, introduced by way of 
apprising us that the writer’s mother (English) 
had been sent abroad to be improved, and, in 
attempting to become accomplished, had lost 
too many of her home qualities? “Some writers 
of the present day,” says Mr. Longfellow, “have 
introduced a kind of Gothic architecture into 
their style.” This describes the style of Mr, 
Emerson most admirably. All is fantastic, vast, 
and wondrous in the outward form; but within 
is only the indistinctness of mysterious twi- 
light, and a voice chanting hymns in an un- 
known language, which need a translation for 
many of the crowd. An English critic says: 
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“Tt is better for a man to tell his story as Mr. 
Irving or Mr. Hawthorne does, than to adopt 
the style Emersonian—in which thoughts may 
be buried so deep that common seekers shall 
be unable to find them.” Irving is so mild and 
graceful, that we seem to float passively down 
the mellow falls and windings of his soft-flowing 
sentences. He is so natural that the touches 
of power are every-where, and it is not neces- 
sary that he should tell us by some peculiar 
verbal facility or aphoristic emphasis, that he 
wants to make an impression. The “dusty 
splendor” of Westminster Abbey, the “ship 
staggering” over the precipices of the ocean, 
the “shark darting like a specter through the 
blue waters”—all these things are grandest 
poetry, such poetry as never was, never will be, 
surpassed, 

Mr. Emerson is regarded as one. of the 
leaders of a sect, who, some years since, from 
the reaction of minds oppressed and narrowed 
by New England conventionalism and bigotry, 
and, in some instances, kindled by the specula- 
tions- of German literature, broke away from 
the conventional, and sought freedom in the 
transcendental school. In the “Memoirs of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli,” the movement is de- 
scribed and the principles of its disciples 
hinted rather than explained. “The rise of this 
enthusiasm,” says the biographer of that tran- 
scendental sibyl, “was as mysterious as that of 
any form of revival; and only they who were 
of the faith could comprehend how bright was 
this morning-time of a new hope. Transcen- 
dentalism was an assertion of the inalienable 
iptegrity of man, and of the ordinances of di- 
ai, in instinct. . . On the some- 
what stunted stock of Unitarianism—whose 
characteristic dogma was trust in individual 
reason as correlative to supreme wisdom—had 
been grafted German idealism, as taught by 
masters of ‘most various schools.” 

We, therefore, warn the admirers of Emer- 
son’s characteristic genius against a doctrine 
which tampers with the eternal distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, and seeks to undermine 
the very foundation principles of a divine reve- 
lation. Whoever turns to his “Essays” for a 
system, a code, of even a set of definite princi- 
ples, will be disappointed. His ethics are as 
destitute of Scriptural authority as his poetry 
is of life and his philosophy of wisdom. Says 
the Rev. Henry Tullidge, in his “Triumphs of 
the Bible:” “The oracular utterances of Emer- 
son are but a revival of Spinoza’s pantheism.” 
Emerson does not coldly deny Christianity, like 
the English deists ; nor flippantly denounce it 
as imposture, like the French infidels; but 





seeks, after his own fashion, to appreciate its 
beauties and genius, and by speculative criticism 
to separate from it what he deems to be the 
truth. He claims for the human intellect the 
power and authority to judge what is proper 
and right to be revealed from heaven. ‘The 
real design of this teaching—which is to sub- 
stitute for revealed religion a showy intuition- 
alism, which draws all truth out of the depths 
of the soul—is hidden beneath the mask of 
Christian profession ; it is, therefore, having an 
effect only the more baneful because its delete- 
rious influence is not generally appreciated. 
We are told that the traveler in Northern India, 
passing a field of poppies, feels an almost irre- 
sistible desire to lie down by the road-side, and 
enjoy the balmy breeze, laden with delicious 
perfumes. Once yielding, he lies down to 
awake in another world. Many noble minds 
have likewise fallen a prey to the narcotic influ- 
ence of these heresies, which, stupefying our 
religious nature, wrest from us the anchor of 
our great hope. 

Now, the appeal of this school is to faith, 
feeling, intuition. But what are we to believe 
in? Do any two of us agree in our feelings? 
Are we quite certain when we have intuition? 
If there be no truth set before the faith, it may 
become the weakest credulity; and as to the 
feelings, they may change quicker than the 
winds, which are an emblem of human wishes 
and passions. And so, in the end, every one 
will be found to take the way which his impulse 
or fancy or self-interest may lead him. There 
is no arbiter provided to decide what we should 
accept and what reject. Only the flickering 
light of reason is thrown on the grand prob- 
lems of religion, “sufficient,” as Bacon says, 
“to convince of atheism, but not to inform re- 
ligion.” What the heart is to think and believe 
about God and the soul and the world to come, 
and of the way of rising to communion with 
God and the enjoyme:ts of heaven,—these 
questions, which the heart insists upon, remain 
unanswered. What, then, is there left? The 
faith beholds nothing, the feelings grasp noth- 
ing, the soul vainly catches at a spectral form, 
“spreading like death a shivering feeling wher- 
ever it goes.” Dr. M’Cosh paints it in the 
words of the poet: 


‘An immense solitary specter waits: 
It has no shape, it has no sound; it has 
No place, it has no time; it is, and was, 
And will be; it is never more nor less, 
Nor glad nor sad. Its name is Nothingness.” 


Now, no man has a right to attempt to 
weaken or destroy a faith which he can not or 
will not replace with a loftier. But the men of 
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this school would rob us of every thing, and 
yet give néthing in return. Scraps of verse 
from Goethe, idiosyncrasies from Carlyle, and 
declamations, however brilliantly they may be 
phrased, are but a poor compensation for the 
slightest obscuring of that faith in a revelation 
which bears us aloft into the azure of heaven, 
and fills the soul with the hope of immortality. 
There is a deeper philosophy, a stronger stimu- 
fant, a sweeter solace; and our readers need 
not now be told where these may be found. 
Truth is not, as Mr. Emerson would have it, 
“such a fly-away, such a sly-boots, so untrans- 
portable and unbarrelable a commodity,” that 
it is impossible to realize it. Rather, like the 
sun, it is a great light ever shining, with un- 
changed and unchangeable luster, the same not 
only when the face of nature is serene, bathed 
in the loveliness of the softest blue, but also 
when covered with angry clouds. The Word 
of God is truth; and “wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein.” The soul yearn- 
ing for reality is not left, like the plants, in a 
dark cellar, seeking for light, and striving to- 
ward it, instinctively sure that it exists, but 
not able to find it; but like the lily expanding 
its petals in the sunshine, with plenty of light 
and warmth, and only occasionally overshad- 
owed by the mists of doubt, which soon are ex- 
haled to heaven, to fall again in a shower of 
blessing. The eye of faith fixes itself on God, 
the feelings unbosom themselves to a helping 
Friend, and the heart, melted and warmed with 
love divine, like 


“*The glad stream, 
Flows to the ray, and warbles as it flows.”’ 





BLANCHE AND ISABEL. 
A TALE OF SICILY. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF LEGOUVE. 





I 


ILLIAM, descended from Tancred, a 
French nobleman, was in his sixteenth 
year when he inherited the Kingdom of 

Sicily, which was founded by his ancestors. 
Henry of Suabia, Emperor of Germany, who 
had married the aunt of the new king, desiring 
to take possession of the States of his nephew, 
made war on him; and having conquered and 
taken him prisoner, condemned him to death 
on the scaffold, in the great square of Palermo, 
in sight of all his people. That barbarity ren- 
dered him odious, and he increased the hatred 
of the Sicilians every day by new cruelties, and 
their regret for the milder government which 
the French had rendered dear to them. 





After the execution of William, the Chevalier 
de Toredo, one of the most zealous partisans 
of that prince, had retired to a remote district, 
where he lived, tranquil and respected, with his 
daughter, who was still young. Blanche—for 
that was her name—joined to a remarkable 
beauty an active mind and magnanimous dispo- 
sition. 

Her father had not only educated her to a 
love of virtue; but he had also inspired her 
with a great reverence for the family of Tan- 
cred, and a profound hatred for Henry and the 
Germans. Blanche carried these two senti- 
ments even to fanaticism. She often inquired 
of her father concerning the features, appear- 
ance, and character of the unfortunate William. 
She desired to hear, again and again, an account 
of the fatal battle in which he was vanquished, 
and the particulars of his execution; and, 
affected even to tears, she lamented that she 
had not been able to preserve to him his throne 
and his life at the price of her blood. 

One day the chevalier left his home, and, 
after some time, returned with a stranger, a 
young lady, whom he called Isabel to his daugh- 
ter and domestics, at the same time command- 
ing them to pay her great respect and attention. 
Isabel, in her beauty and air, bore a striking 
resemblance to Blanche, and one would have 
supposed them sisters. Blanche did not need 
this relation to love Isabel. From the first in- 
terview she had felt a lively interest in that 
young person, and as she could not leave her 
alone without finding her, on returning, either 
sighing deeply, or bathing a manuscript with 
her tears, she felt her attachment redoubled. 
She greatly desired to know the cause of her 
sorrow; but she observed that Isabel concealed 
her tears and suppressed her sighs as soon as 
she approached. Fearing to embarrass her, 
she had not permitted herself any questions; 
but the discretion which she had imposed on 
herself was a source of torment. 

“Who and what is this mysterious Isabel,” 
she often demanded of herself, “for whom such 
great respect and attention is enjoined, while I 
am not permitted to know any thing of her cir- 
cumstances or destiny? What is that manu- 
script which she bedews with her tears? What 
mean those sighs which she suffers to escape 
as soon as she believes herself alone, and re- 
strains as soon as she is approached?” Such 
thoughts revolved in the mind of Blanche. At 
one time she was grieved, even wounded, that 
her attentions did not seem to merit the confi- 
dence of friendship, and was inclined tenderly 
to reproach Isabel. At another, penetrated 
with the respect which is due to misfortune, she 
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thought it more delicate to await a confession. 
No confession came. She believed she could 
induce it; and, instead of soliciting her confi- 
dence, she resolved to lead her by skillful dis- 
course, which, without wounding her sensibility, 
would constrain her to discover herself. Al- 
ready some words—indications attentively no- 
ticed by Blanche—had furnished her with sus- 
picions. She promised to herself to verify 
them. Tender and generous, it was not to sat- 
isfy a vain curiosity that she burned to know 
the secret of Isabel. It was to be in a position 
the better to succor her friend by knowing what 
place in her heart she must touch to bring her 
relief. 

Isabel, on her part, sensible to the attentions 
of Blanche, and appreciating her character, 
experienced a like embarrassment. Torn by 
deep affliction, she felt that it would be sweet 
if a beloved hand were placed on her wound. 
She was convinced that aa intercourse where 
the least complaint obtains a response, would 
be a great solace in her affliction; but she did 
not dare to break the silence. The Chevalier 
‘de Toredo had so often said that the most 
innocent word, the slightest indiscretion might 
ruin her, that, in ker intercourse with Blanche, 
the fear of incurring the reproach of her bene- 
factor retained her secret which was ever ready 
to escape. She often wished that Blanche were 
more pressing, and that repeated urging would 
give to her own mind an excuse for indiscretion. 
Such were her feelings when Blanche proposed 
to her a walk in the woods. 

The two friends, equally undecided, were for 
atime silent. Blanche at length became bolder, 
and, after some general remarks, turned the 
conversation on the young William. At that 
name, Isabel grew pale, and Blanche, observing 
it, began to believe that her suspicions were 
well-founded. She continued the discourse, 
giving .the details of the history of William, 
and painted, in lively colors, his defeat, captiv- 
ity, and execution. The agitation of Isabel 
increased at every word. She could no longer 
stifle her emotions. She forgot the advice of 
the chevalier, and, falling into the arms of 
Blanche, she cried: “To whom do you present 
these frightful pictures? It is to the sister of 
William, to the only remaining scion of that 
miserable family. I confide to you a secret 
upon which my life depends; but I must un- 
burden my heart, and pour my sorrows into 
yours.” Falling at the feet of Isabel she called 
her “her sovereign,” and vowed to her devotion 
without limit. Rising at her command, she de- 
sired to know the events that had concealed 
her from the persecutor of her family. Isabel 





tenderly pressed the hand of Blanche, and con- 
sented to satisfy her. The day whs near its 
close. The tall trees covered them with their 
shade. The place, the hour, seemed in accord- 
ance with the tale of woe, and Isabel, request- 
ing her friend to be seated, began in these 
words: 

“I was not yet fifteen years of age when 
Henry of Suabia, the husband of my mother’s 
sister, with no right save that of ambition, came 
to attack my brother William, the heir to the 
throne of Sicily, vanquished him, took him pris- 
oner, and condemned him to death. William, 
on the approach of the German army, had sent 
me away with my mother to the Duke of Fer- 
rara, my maternal grandfather. As soon as we 
were apprised of his danger, we flew to Rome 
to entreat the Pontiff to intercede with Henry 
in his behalf. The perfidious man, far from 
being moved by our supplication, delivered us 
to that usurper, who plunged us into prison. 
We should not have complained of this rigor if 
the loss of our liberty could have saved the un- 
fortunate William; but scarcely were we cap- 
tured, when, by the order of Henry, his guards 
dragged us to the place of his execution, to be 
witnesses of the horrible spectacle. Frightful 
refinement of cruelty! Consider what passed 
in our minds when we saw that young prince, 
so dear to us, the heir to the scepter of our an- 
cestors, appear on an infamous scaffold, to suffer 
there the death due to malefactors only! Judge 
how much more horrible to him, when, about to 
die, he saw his mother and sister with ropes 
around their necks, their hands loaded with 
chains, with disheveled hair, serve for a trophy 
at his execution. Our eyes, swimming in tears, 
met his. They spoke the most heart-rending 
adieus, and did not cease to mingle their sor- 
rowful regards till the moment when his head 
was severed from his body. That blow struck 
us down unconscious, and we did not return to 
life but amid the horrors of our prison. 

“What was the first object that met our 
eyes? The blood of our miserable William, 
with which we were covered! We mingled our 
tears with that dear blood. We desired the 
power to gather it all into our hearts. We ex- 
pected soon to follow that beloved victim; but 
our extreme misery excited the compassion of 
the governor of the castle. He proposed that we 
should fly, and we accepted his services. He 
presented us garments suitable for a disguise, 
some pieces of gold, and the following night 
favored our escape. 

“ Protected by the darkness, we left Palermo; 
but trembling with fear at every step lest we 
should be overtaken by the emissaries of Henry. 
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We traveled as long as our strength permitted, 
desiring, as soon as possible, to gain the sea, in 
order to embark in a vessel which should carry 
us to the coast of the Duchy of Ferrara. Our 
fatigue compelled us to present ourselves under 
a feigned name to the widow of a councilor, 
Madame Moldini, who lived in the country, on a 
moderate income. She was touched with the 
stury which we feigned, and received us kindly. 
However, thinking we would be more safe at 
the court of a relative, we prepared for our de- 
parture, when we learned that the Duchy of 
Ferrara had just been seized by a neighboring 
prince. That news, which deprived us of a 
refuge, overwhelmed my mother, and she fell 
sick. It was in vain that I lavished upon her 
every care of filial duty; in vain that Madame 
Moldini, who had divined our secret, bestowed 
alk the attentions which the tenderest interest 
could suggest; the fatal blow was given—she 
expired. Imagine my despair! I had seen my 
father die in the prime of life, my brother by 
the hand of the executioner; I had just heard 
of the reverses of a cherished relative; and 
when my mother alone remained, I received her 
last sigh. Crushed under the weight of so 
many misfortunes, I gazed long on that tender 
corpse, and with sorrowful eyes: 1 could not 
weep. It was necessary to tear me from the 
pale corpse in order to render it the last duties. 
Madame Moldini permitted me to raise in her 
garden a humble tomb, to which I bore each 
day a tribute of my love and regret. 

“My affliction was but too well founded. 
Without relatives, without country, I knew not 
in what court to seek an asylum. In Sicily, in 
Germany, reigned the executioner of William; 
at Rome was seated the Pontiff who had sold 
us; an enemy of my family ruled in Ferrara. 
Proscribed by so many sovereigns, what prince 
would receive me? Besides, was it not too 
grievous to my heart to carry from country to 
country the spectacle of my misery, and expose 
myself to the contempt and treachery of kings? 
A just regard for my dignity, as well as for my 
life, determined me to live unknown in some 
obscure retreat. The generous Madame Mol- 
dini pressed me to make my home with her; I 
yielded to her solicitations. Her condition, her 
style of living, had nothing to attract attention, 
and her abode was remote from Palermo. 1 
passed there as her niece. I should excite no 
suspicion; in brief, there reposed the remains 
of my mother. I preferred a refuge where her 
spirit might watch over my destiny. In truth, 
I lived there in much tranquillity. The kind- 
ness of my amiable benefactress, the occupa- 
tions of rural life, the spectacle of pleasures 

Vor. XXXIV.—2 





pure and true, gave some moments of calm to 
my long-agitated soul. 

“TI had passed three years in that peaceable 
existence when | feared for the life of my bene- 
factress. I redoubled my attentions, and a 
friend came to my assistance. It was your 
father whom she had summoned to her house. 
She presented me to him, saying: ‘I perceive 
my end approaching, but I reflect what will be 
your fortune when I shall be no more. I com- 
mit you to the hands of the most virtuous of 
men. He is sincerely attached to your family. 
You may live without fear at his home.’ To 
these words, which brought from me a flood of 
tears, the chevalier added the most affecting 
protestations. I willingly confided my destiny 
to him, but did not wish to depart till I had 
closed the eyes of my benefactress. She died 
in my arms. I caused her to be interred near 
my mother, and, after bidding adieu to those 
two sacred tombs, I followed your father. You 
see, Blanche, the losses I have sustained; it is 
for a friend like you to afford me consolation 
under them.” 

Blanche replied that, if the evidences of a 
pure and devoted attachment gave a charm to 
intimacy, she might find it in her. “But,” she 
added, “I fear 1 have not the power to dissipate 
your grief; the grounds for it are too just. 
Destined by your birth to the highest rank, you 
should be indignant to languish in obscurity, 
while a usurper insolently sits on the throne of 
your ancestors.” 

“You are deceived, my dear Blanche,” inter- 
rupted Isabel. “The chimeras of ambition do 
not disturb me. I have never raised my eyes 
toward that power which has deserted me. 
Born in courts, I have had a near view of the 
vexations of high stations; and that sight 
would have served to disabuse me concerning 
those advantages which, indeed, are only a 
pompous misfortune. Another recollection adds 
to the horror with which they inspire me: they 
have cost the life of the unfortunate William, and 
how could I fix my thoughts on a throne stained 
with the blood of my brother? It is without a 
struggle that I conceal my rank. Obscurity is 
congenial to my character, as it is proper to my 
circumstances. It has caused me to find true 
friends and peace of soul. Such treasures are 
too precious to expose myself to the hazard of 
losing them.” 

“Every word you speak to me,” replied 
Blanche, “binds me still closer to you. But 
why dissemble? Whether it be ambition or 
some other sentiment which afflicts you, you 
suffer. I have surprised you in tears, which 
you sought to conceal. Do we weep when the 
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soul is calm? In short, that manuscript which 
you read unceasingly—”” 

Isabel arrested her, saying: “Do you, then, 
desire, cruel Blanche, to tear from me my entire 
secret? It is well. I resist no longer. Read 
my heart. The troubles which agitated it were 
not enough—love fills, consumes it.” At that 
word she drew a profound sigh, and, after a 
moment for repose, continued : 

“Tt was about a year after the decease of my 
mother, when I saw, for the first time, a mortal 
destined to give me a knowledge of the sweet- 
est yet most cruel of passions. It was a day 
when the earth was arrayed in beauty at the re- 
turn of Spring. After carrying the gifts of 
Madame Moldini to the cabins of the needy, I 
wandered in the fields; and, whether it is that 
a view of nature pleases more after a good deed, 
or the landscape was more attractive than 
usual, I roved with an interest extraordinary. 
I came at last to a kind of recess in the forest. 
What object met my view? A hunter, wounded 
and extended on the turf! I flew to him; and, 
tearing my veil, with one part I stanched the 
blood, and with the other bound up his wound. 
Gradually his consciousness returned. I as- 
sisted him in rising, and then perceived, with a 
blush, that he was in the flower of opening 
manhood, and that his features breathed grace 
and gentleness. His eyes unclosed. He raised 
them to look on me. I seemed to see a celestial 
azure issuing from a cloud. That charming 
look, that blood with which the grass was still 
warm, the pallor which rendered his beauty 
more touching, the weakness adding so much 
grace to every motion, all penetrated my heart 
with an emotion which I had not before expe-~ 
rienced. I desired to eave, but the tone of his 
bewitching voice recalled me. 

**‘Ah! why do you fly from me?’ he said. 
‘Ought you to conceal yourself from the grati- 
tude of the heart you have made happy? Still 
remain; but who are you? If we lived in the 
time of fables, I should believe you a nymph of 
the woods, or a godess descended from heaven 
to succor mortals; but, be you divine or human, 
nothing could be more agreeable than to receive 
your care, to feel those charming hands closing 
my wounds. You have rescued me from death ; 
will you leave your work unfinished? Will you 
leave me alone, and languishing, in a place where 
I may relapse? Relying on that compassion, 
of which I have already received so affecting 
an instance, I venture to hope that you will 
condescend to direct my steps to a cottage, 
where I shall obtain the relief I need.’ 

“* You are too feeble,’ I answered, with fal- 
tering voice, ‘to sustain yourself, even with a 





support. Allow me a few moments, and I will 
presently return.’ I departed, without waiting 
for his consent, and returned accompanied by 
an escort, with a litter of reeds. On this 
they placed Pierre—that was the name of the 
hunter—and bore him to the house of Madame 
Moldini. She came out to meet and offer him 
an asylum, which he accepted. She caused an 
apartment to be prepared for him, where he re- 
ceived the aid which his wounds demanded, 
with many attentions from Madame Moldini, 
who knew how to add a grace to all she did. 
“She went every morning to learn his con- 
dition. I did not accompany her. I had dis- 
covered that I loved Pierre ; and that, of itself, 
forbade me to give him evidence of my partial- 
ity. I did not dare to see him then, but I was 
often in the passage leading to his room. I did 
not inquire of any one concerning the progress 
of his cure; but when Madame Moldini spoke 
of it, I listened with the most eager attention. 
An interest so warm alarmed me. I reflected 
that the gratitude of Pierre did not prove that 
he loved me; that Madame Moldini had never 
said that he ever showed any evidences of sur- 
prise at not seeing me; that he had ever spoken 
to her concerning me. In short, I suggested 
to myself that, supposing he loved me, I could 
not make a return, since my birth forbade me 
to marry any one but a prince. These consid- 
erations gave me strength to combat my incli- 
nations ; and I should, without doubt, have tri- 
umphed, had not Pierre again appeared before 
my eyes. He was now, however, nearly cured, 
and he descended to the apartments of Madame 
Moldini. I blushed, 1 grew pale, as I saw 
him. He approached me, and accused me of 
indifference to his sufferings. 1 knew not what 
answer to make. Fortunately he relieved me 
from my embarrassment by discontinuing the 
conversation. His eyes still spoke to me; but 
fell quickly when they encountered mine, and 
seemed again to return to me by an involuntary 
movement only. The next morning, and ensa- 
ing days, his air was the same. His discourse 
was interrupted and embarrassed, his face 
showing all the marks of an inward restraint. 
I was uneasy under this uncertainty. What 
was the cause? Was it from fear that he loved 
me? Or did he fear to show his love? I 
determined to know, and watched him closely. 
“ One day I surprised him while gazing on, and 
kissing, a portrait attached toa chain suspended 
on his breast. I did not doubt but that picture 
represented a female, and was the cause of 
Pierre’s embarrassment when in my presence. 
I invoked my pride. I resolved to think no 
longer of a man whom another seemed to 
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possess. I would not so much as inform myself 
who the original might be. Vain attempt! My 
passion, inflamed by what I had before seen, 
was, without my knowledge, already beyond my 
control. I was constantly tormented with curi- 
osity and jealousy. Being convinced that Pierre 
did not love me, I found myself the most mis- 
erable of women. I imagined him incessantly 
gazing on that portrait, and covering it with 
kisses. If he was tardy in coming, I fancied 
that image was the cause; if he absented him- 
self, I believed it was that he might the more 
freely contemplate it. I gave no attention any 
longer to the glances which he addressed to me. 
I thought only of the cruel ornament which he 
carried on his heart. Sometimes when he was 
conversing with me, I was seized with a desire 
to open his vest, to snatch the odious picture 
and break it.. Chance, at length, terminated my 
torment. 

“]T was walking in the fields, deploring my un- 
happy fate, to love one who was insensible, 
when a voice issuing from a grove struck my 
ear; it was that of Pierre. I listened, and 
heard the words which he sung; the import of 
which was that he had loved Eliza hitherto; 
but she was dead, and he had meant to be true 
to her memory, but the sight of me had de- 
stroyed his resolution, and henceforth he should 
love no one but Isabel. What was my trans- 
port when these words reached my ears! I 
rushed into the grove to assure myself that it 
was Pierre who had uttered them. He saw me, 
concealed the portrait, and, much agitated, in- 
quired if I had heard all. 

“+ All, I replied. 

“¢ Well, Isabel, what shall be my destiny? I 
adore you. Can I hope to be loved in return?” 

“That picture, which U knew he carried on his 
breast, kept back my confession. I desired to 
know about that ‘Eliza,’ who, in the depth of 
the tomb, was my rival. I interrogated Pierre. 

“You need have no fear of her,’ he said, 
‘since you so much resemble one whom death 
has taken from me. It is Eliza de Tancred.’ 
At that name, I thought I should have fainted. 

“¢Eliza de Tancred!’ I said, recovering my- 
self; ‘and why is she so dear to you?’ 

“<T was to be her husband,’ he answered. ‘I 
am Pierre of Provence, son of the sovereign of 
that country.’ 

“*You!’ I cried; ‘ah! proceed.’ 

“He obeyed, without suspecting my birth. 
He informed me that he requested Eliza in 
marriage, and that the Sicilian Court had sent 
him her portrait, as is the custom among 
princes; that he had become enamored of her 
from the picture, and that he was waiting with 





impatience the moment to espouse her, when 
he received intelligence of her death and of the 
execution of William. ‘Overwhelmed by that 
report,’ he continued with enthusiasm, ‘I left 
the court of my father. I hurried from country 
to country in the hope of escaping from my love 
and my grief; my love and my grief followed 
me every-where. In my wanderings, I was 
wrecked on the coast of Sicily. I was received 
by anobleman whose estates are near the house 
of Madame Moldini. He is passionately fond 
of the chase. I, one day, accompanied him. 
Wearied with existence, I was gratified in seek- 
ing danger by attacking the fiercest animals. I 
permitted myself to be drawn away far from 
the other hunters, on the track of a wild boar, 
by whose tooth I was torn. It was that which 
caused my wound when you came to my relief. 
What were my thoughts when, raising my eyes 
to you, I found in your features those of the 
portrait of Eliza! From that moment the 
names of Eliza and Isabel mingled in my 
thoughts, and were together on my lips. It 
was in vain that the friend in whose chateau I 
lived, having learned of my wound, urged me 
to be carried to his house. I resisted all his 
solicitations. I was ignorant of your senti- 
ments; but an invincible charm retained me in 
the house where I should be near you. Mean- 
while I was not without scruples; I feared that 
in loving you I should be false to the memory 
of Eliza. I seemed to hear her reproaching me 
for my infidelity; but you have conquered. I 
adore you. I desire to love only you. Accept 
the homage of a heart which can from this time 
be occupied with Isabel only.’ 

“At the close of these words, he sought an 
answer in my eyes. I did not wish to leave 
him longer in an error. 

*** See,’ I said, ‘no longer Isabel in me. Be- 
hold the princess whom you thought in the 
tomb, and who congratulates herself on living, 
since she has your love and is able to recom- 
pense it bya return.’ 

“T then related my adventures. Pierre list- 
ened intoxicated with -surprise, joy, and love. 
He called me his friend, his mistress, his com- 
panion, a thousand times. Enchanted with these 
sweet words, and happy in seeing myself with 
the spouse whom my family had.destined for 
me, my misfortunes disappeared from view. I 
seemed then to be beginning to live; and my 
whole being abandoned itself to a sentiment of 
the purest felicity.’ 

“Pierre, having recovered from the first trans- 
ports of his excitement, proposed. that I should 
depart with him. He desired to conduct me to 
his father, to espouse me in the presence of his 
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court, and take arms to replace me on the throne 
of Sicily. 1 told him that I did not doubt the 
delicacy of his sentiments, but I could not fol- 
low him, as | was not his wife; that I had rea- 
son to fear that his father would not permit him 
to marry a princess who no longer possessed 
estates, and who could only bring, as a dowry, 
a war to sustain, and perils to encounter. He 
protested that he was certain tht I should be 
received by his father with the interest due to 
my birth and misfortunes. As I always mani- 
fested doubts, he offered to marry me before we 
departed, at the nearest church, in presence of 
Madame Moldini. It was necessary for me to 
summon all my reason to enable me to refuse 
consent to this; My heart suffered in the con- 
flict, but I was obedient to honor. After wit- 
nessing to that generous lover how much I was 
affected, I caused him to feel that it was not be- 
coming for a woman of an elevated soul to 
enter a family without being sure of a reception. 

“*T understand,’ he cried ; ‘you have doubts 
of my father’s consent. Well, I will fly to him 
to ask his consent, and bring it to you. Will 
you go with me then? 

‘| answered that as soon as I was assured, | 
would follow him with delight. Satisfied with 
this, he hastened his departure. When about 
to leave me, he put into my hand those stanzas 
which had‘ led to our mutual confession. He 
then led me to the tomb of my mother. There, 
in a voice tender and elevated, he called her to 
witness the undying love which he felt for me ; 
and swore, as in her presence, a speedy return, 
and to console her by espousing me and placing 
in my hand the scepter of her husband. 

“I did not need his oath or that ceremony 
to assure me of the sincerity of his passion, or 
to feel confidence in his promises. It seemed 
to me impossible that he could deceive. This 
persuasion sustained my courage during the 
first days of his absence; it even lent them a 
charm. It gave me pleasure to see the cham- 
ber which he occupied, the walks which he pre- 
ferred, the groves where I had received his 
I promised his return to all these 
confidants of his tenderness. Alas! I deceived 
them; I was myself deceived. Since the fatal 
day when he left me, I have not received a sin- 
gle message from him. What should I think 
of such silence? There is not one torturing 
image which has not been presented to my 
mind. At one time I picture him on the sea, 
pursued by the tempest, or sinking in the deep. 
Again I imagine him in the courts of his father, 
surrounded by those who are ready to do him 
homage, and abandoned to pleasure, forgetting 
the disconsolate Eliza and engaged with other 


confessions. 





loves. I am uncertain where to fix my roving 
thoughts ; I am afflicted alike by all. Whether 
Pierre is dead or has betrayed me, I must al- 
ways weep, always suffer. Not that I regret the 
throne where he would have placed me; not 
that I bestow a thought upon the honors he 
might have procured me. It is his love. It is 
a union with him, the loss of which I am un- 
able to endure. I call for him incessantly. | 
seek him every-where, and I no longer find 
him, except in my heart.” 

When Eliza had ceased to speak, Blanche 
hastened to tell her that, after the idea which 
her recital had given her of the prince, she 
could not believe him unfaithful; and since he 
had maintained silence it must be because he 
could not break it. She persuaded her to arm 
herself with courage, to expect every thing 
from time, and to seek in the pleasures of friend- 
ship a compensation for the pains of love. 

These two friends, drawn together by the 
charm of a confidence which then gave way to 
its first full flow, had not perceived the flight of 
hours. It was time to return to their home. 
They took the path which led there, congratu- 
lating one another on the delightful bond which 
they had just formed, and vowing to discharge 
all its requirements, even to the last breath. 

The occasion soon presented itself when that 
friendship must be put to the proof. 





BLOSSOMING IN THE LIGHT. 





BY ALICE W. QUIMBY. 


CATTERED all along the dusty highways 

of our lives, like bright flowers, are the 
C! treasures which we glean in our wander- 
ings—treasures of love, of beauty, and of ex- 
cellence—precious in themselves, and because 
they are strong links uniting us to departed 
days and absent friends. Thus it is that we 
are often living over many a passage in our 
lives, are often holding sweet communion with 
the dear ones that else would be far away; and 
thus, that what, to the stranger, seems only dull 
and mute, is for us radiant with glory, and elo- 
quent with tales of the by-gone which we love 
to hear—is ringing with musical echoes from 
the long-ago. 

There is a little pencil-sketch hanging against 
the wall, a plain little picture, set off by a mod- 
est rustic frame, and scarcely deserving a 
second glance, unless, perhaps, it be for its 
delicately traced lines and carefully blended 
shadings ; yet to us, whose early home is thus 
immortalized, who see the picture of what was 
once our heart’s refuge in the old moss-grown 
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cottage, who read on the surface of the beauti- 
ful little lake the story of many a blissful hour 
in childhood, for whom every tree and every 
rock has a familiar face,—for such the quaint 
little picture has a wonderful charm ; and, sit- 
ting under it, we are carried backward to warm 
our souls in the light of those sunny days. It 
speaks to us, too, of her whose patience is em- 
bodied there, and of that long, glad Summer 
when our hearts were blending into one; when, 
in the ardor of our youthful devotion, we never 
dreamed there could come a separation. Pre- 
cious little pencil-sketch ! 

Standing in the window there is a row of 
house-plants, smiling in the fullness of their 
rich young lives. We prize them, they are so 
rare and beautiful; but we love them because 
they are each one as a living presence unto us, 
brightening our path and rejoicing our eyes. 
We love them, too, because they whisper to us 
of those other homes in which some of them 
began to live their own free lives—whisper to us 
of the tender care that nurtured, of the hand 
that guarded them then, consecrating them a 
sweet offering on love’s precious altar. 

Stretching its head above the others, dearer 
perhaps than any of them, is our oleander-tree, 
with its long, dark-green leaves and spreading 
branches. It was when we were living in a 
quiet little town which lies nestling among the 
sturdy hills of the old Granite State, that a 
generous friend clipped from her own graceful 
bush a tender baby-shoot, wrapped carefully 
about it the rich, warm blanket God has pro- 
vided for such lives as these, and sent it to 
brighten our cottage home. It is a joy to watch 
the unfoldings of its beautiful life up through 
the onward steps of leaf and branch and blos- 
som, a never-failing joy ; and to-day this same 
oleander stands before us as a queen, radiant 
with a crown of exquisite blossoms, a cluster of 
delicate roses fit for an angel’s garland. 

Gazing on the vision of wondrous loveliness 
which the flowers unfold, breathing their sweet 
odor, we almost forget the dull, hard cares and 
cruel burdens that come between us and all our 
soul’s dreams of beauty. But it were not well 
for us to forget them quite, since they are a part 
of our Father’s legacy; and we love these 
bright flowers all the more because we see in 
them something akin to these mortal lives. 
Turning their graceful heads toward the light, 
opening their hearts to the influences of the 
bright world without, these have drunk so much 
of the blessed sunshine in, that their sweet faces 
are all aglow with his radiant touch ; while those, 
their fair sisters, clinging to the same stem, 
have never opened their eyes toward the sun- 





light, but are always looking away from it into 
the shadowy room, where the sunbeams never 
fall. And this is why they are so pale and 
ghastly; why no roseate finger has ever rested 
on their colorless brow—the frail, pallid blos- 
soms. Even so there are human lives which 
are pale and ghastly, that have lain in the 
shadow till they have grown weak and color- 
less—poor blighted human lives. It is pitiful 
to look at such lives as these ; yet we meet them 
often, and they always make our hearts ache. 
Sometimes a great grief rises, and spreads it- 
self across the sky, like a fearfully heavy cloud, 
shutting all the light away; sometimes it is a 
bitter disappointment that confronts us, casting 
a shadow deep and wide; sometimes the cruel 
treachery of those who were dear as our own 
tife,—these, and the gloom which earth’s myriad 
trials cast about us, these put out the sweet 
light that was beaming from our suns of love and 
joy, making the night about us grow very dark 
and chill. Walking under clouded skies, grop- 
ing through thick darkness, looking at the shad- 
ows always, and never turning our eyes up to- 
ward heaven—O! this is how our lives lose 
from their texture all its rich and beauteous 
coloring, how they become pale, broken things, 
shriveled and drooping, like the gaunt forms of 
the pinched and stifled sons of poverty and 
woe. Alas for these poor starving souls! 
Our fair, white blossoms are but a faint, faint 
type of their wretchedness and want. 

But these other rose-tinted flowers open 
their bright, warm leaves, and hold up to me a 
lesson sweet and precious. ‘They tell me that 
God’s glorious sunlight is always gushing over 
the world in golden beams; that we have only 
to open our souls to its gracious influences, and 
our humanity shall be glorified by the blessed 
baptism, our lives shall be radiant with the pure 
and heavenly light. The looking into the sun- 
shine or the turning away from it, is the cause 
of all this difference in the little roses on our 
oleander-tree ; and in like manner may the con- 
trasts which we see in the world be fully under- 
stood, when we inquire which lives are ripening 
in the mellow light, and which are lying always 
in the shadow. 

QO, it is not the shining of any earth-sun, not 
the light of any earthly joy, that can enrich our 
lives, making them radiant in the sight of God; 
not the dimming of these which can bring mid- 
night to the soul, which can bleach out all its 
excellence and beAuty. Our merciful Father 
has not left us to the guidance of these uncer- 
tain lights—nay, verily, so long as there is shin- 
ing above us the purer, holier light of his never- 
failing love. Turning our faces up toward this, 
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it matters not though we walk in the shadows 
of earth’s heavy clouds, though earth’s night 
be very dark and cold, there will always be sun- 
shine in our hearts; and drinking in its inspir- 
ing warmth, our souls will become beauteous 
and symmetrical, will develop lives of rare love- 
liness and excellence—lives that shall blossom 
into noble deeds and loving words, that shall 
bless the world and honor God with their pure 
example and high endeavor. O, thrice precious 
are the sweet little flowers that show us how 
blessed, how glorious it is to blossom in the 
sunshine ! 





UNTArTUuruet.: 





BY HENRY GILLMAN. 





O, GRACE of all grace! how silently came 
The light of her face, without shadow of shame! 


‘The woods are green, and the sunshine is fair ; 
But was any thing seen like the gold of her hair? 


The woods are green, pleasant is the land; 
And in the sheen did an angel stand. 


In an evil hour, one saw her light ; 

And he had power to darken and blight. 

“ Thy beautiful eyes—I will serve them long— 
For thee grow wise, for thee be strong. 

For thee shall my heart, beholding thy face, 
Put on a part of its heavenly grace, 


We shall bear and forbear as none others have borne, 
And the threats of care shall be Jaughed to scorn.” 


And they have been wed—their two hands as one; 
And what he had said, he thought ‘to have done. 
And they have been wed—their two hearts still two; 
And what he had said, he could not do. 

For a false, false smile (to be seen and forgot), 

He made himself vile, and knew it not. 


Broken is the ring, foul the white wreath, 
And the serpent’s sting has brought woe and death, 


Ah, traitorous in thought, and in deed as well ! 
What hast thou wrought? What tongue can tell? 


Her fair hands are crossed, like twin lilies, so white; 
‘And her eyes have lost their beautiful light. 


How still; how cold! Ah, doleful lot! 
But her hair still is gold—that changeth not. 


Still like gold is her hair; but brighter, I trow, 
Up yonder there shines her lovely brew. 





THE CHILD IN THE CRADLE. 





WirHtx that narrow bed, glad, babe, to thee 
A boundless world is spread! 

Unto thy soul, the boundless world shall be, 
When man, a narrow bed. 


* Could bear no feather more. 





TWO SEAS. 





A MARINER, by tempest crossed, 
Lay struggling with the wave ; 

His one sole hope—ail else was lost— 
His hvarded gold to save. 


Slung from his neck—a weary weight— 
His precious charge he bore ; 
His failing strength, at war with fate, 


But not against his life alone 
Uprose the breakers wild ; 

A woman, on the billows thrown, 
Held up her drowning child. 


‘Save her!” she cried, “in mercy save !” 
As through the surf she rolled, 

He heard; and cast beneath the wave 
His prize of Indian gold. 


Fearless he breasts the tropic storm, 
With limbs by love new strung ; 

While round his neck, all soft and warm, 
Two infant arms were flung. 


He hails the land—the blessed land! 
He drinks its spicy air ; 

He strains to reach the coral strand, 
He greets it with a prayer. 


Vainly the angry tempest raved, 
His feet have touched the goal ; 

And, with his living burthen saved, 
He stands—a rescued soul ! 


The child has lived, bloomed, loved, and died; 
Alone the old man lies ; 
Another sea, of stiller tide, 
Steals o’er his closing eyes. 
Glows now for him no tropic light ; 
But, where life’s waters freeze, 
The glory of the Polar night— 
The calm of Arctic seas ! 


His hard-earned gold beneath the deep 
Lies hid; but where is she, 

His God-gift, whom the star-worlds keep, 
His daughter of the sea? 

Where cloud-waves from the rippled skies, 
Touched by the golden day, 

An angel form in angel guise 
Floats up its liquid way. 


He follows, hushed in rapt delight, 
Of dread and death beguiled: 

She, swimming slow, with pinions bright ; 
He, clinging like a child. 

The dross of earth is cast away ; 
She leads him by the hand, 

Thro’ heaven’s blue sea her white wings play; 
He nears the happy land. 


She parts the wave that beats him back ; 
He breasts life’s surge no more ; 
His feet, upon an angel’s track, 
Have touched the immortal shore! j 
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SIAM. 


BY MRS. FANNIE R. FEUDGE. 


IAM is a very old country; and though 
the Siamese have for centuries been an edu- 
cated people, having a very creditable lit- 

erature and code of laws, they are, like most 
Orientals, very warmly attached to old customs, 
and quite averse to modern innovations. So 
this absolute power has continued to be vested 
in the sovereign, though the excellent king, who 
died in 1868, spoke frequently, during his reign, 
of abolishing it; but his people loved and hon- 
ored him as a father, and they were not willing 
that there should be any alteration in the old 
code, under which they and their fathers had 
lived. But under the previous reign, that of 
the ‘old usurper, they would very gladly have 
welcomed a change. This man was as much 
feared and hated as his successor was beloved; 
and because they were always dreading some 
fresh outburst of his fierce passions, his court- 
iers flattered and fawned, cringed and cajoled, 
till the vain despot seemed honestly to believe 
that he was something more than mortal, too 
wise to err, and his country absolutely the 
grandest and most powerful on the face of the 
earth! In proof of this, I will describe to you 
an interview we once had with him, and a curi- 
ous map, for which he challenged our admira- 
tion. It was during the last year of his reign, 
and, either because he had grown so stout as to 
render locomotion very fatiguing, or from the 
foolish idea that he was too grand a personage 
to contaminate his sacred feet by bringing them 
in contact with even a carpeted floor, he had 
not for years walked a single step. In passing 
from room to room in his own palace, he was 
always borne about on a magnificent sedan- 
chair, that was covered with plates of pure gold 
on the outside, and cushioned with satin and 
velvet. When giving audience to foreigners, 
he always entered after they were seated, and 
always the stout form was reclining at ease 
on the sumptuous cushions, while the sedan- 
chair was borne aloft by six or eight of his own 
courtiers. From this he readily transferred him- 
self to his gorgeous throne; the one occupied 
at such times being-simply a raised platform, 
some five feet above the floor. It was built of 
ebony and ivory, of exquisite workmanship, 
with cushions and canopy of crimson velvet 
embroidered in silver flowers, and edged with 
heavy silver lace. The large throne, used on 
extraordinary occasions, was nearly all of gold. 
His majesty was always very courteous to- 
ward foreigners. They were regularly invited 
to court, on grand gala-days, and invariably 
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received as those whom the king delighted to 
honor, 

At one time there were six of us present, 
four of whom were English, and the conversa- 
tion turned on the subject of some recent 
changes made in the Government of the British 
Provinces in Burma. Now, the Siamese and 
Burmese hate each other with perfect hatred, 
and are nearly always at war, or trying to get 
up one. A few days before our visit, a Siamese 
noble, to curry favor with his sovereign, had 
painted a most ridiculous map of these. two 
countries, and laid it at the king’s feet, assuring 
him that it was a faithful portraiture of the rel- 
ative condition of these rival empires, their 
kings, and resources. The vain old monarch 
eagerly swallowed the bait held out by the crafty 
courtier, and rewarded him by the bestowal of 
a glittering coronet. As soon as Burma was 
spoken of, by one of our party, the king, chuck- 
ling with delight, called for this map to be 
brought and laid before his visitors, that they 
might see “how absurd were the expectations 
of Thasawaddie, with his handful of miserable 
Burmans, of being able to cope with the invin- 
cible legions sent against his wretched country 
by the mighty monarch of the sacred and great 
kingdom of Siam.” And while the map was 
being unfolded, his majesty instructed us to 
bear in mind, that all the countries painted red 
belonged to Siam, while green indicated the ter- 
ritory of their neighbors, the Burmese. The 
whole map was about three feet by five, and 
nearly in the center was a ground of red, twenty 
inches long, by twelve broad. Of nearly equal 
length with the patch of red, was a human figure 
cut out of gilt paper, and pasted on the red 
ground. This figure was intended to personate 
his majesty of Siam. On the head was an 
enormous crown, with many points, these indi- 
cating the vast number of provinces that com- 
pose his domain. In one hand he held a bread- 
fruit, to symbolize the plenty that reigns within 
his favored realm; and in the other, an instru- 
ment very like a pitchfork, with which he is 
supposed to consign to inevitable destruction 
whatever may chance to offend him. His heels 
were adorned with spurs, indicative of the de- 
termined zeal that would render opposition ut- 
terly useless; and the figure was made to ex- 
tend over the entire length of the red ground, 
to show that the supreme will of the sovereign 
governs every portion of his spacious domain. 
On three whole sides, and for about two-thirds 
of the other, there was a spacious margin of 
blue, designed to symbolize the ocean; as did 
the miniature ships, boats, and junks, the navy 
and commerce of the country. Just above the 
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patch of red, and separated by a straight black 
line, was a smaller inclosure with a green ground, 
some ten inches long, and about four broad. 
This was intended to represent the Burmese 
realm, and in its center was drawn, in Indian 
ink, a rude, uncouth figure, without clothes, 
crown, or implements of any kind—designed to 
personate the Burman king and his miserable 
resources. All around him were sporting hid- 
eous figures of demons and hobgoblins, indica- 
tive of the anarchy and misrule supposed to 
prevail in his diminutive realm. The straight 
line symbolized the true boundary-line between 
the two kingdoms; while just below it, on the 
red ground, was a small curved line—the space 
between the two being supposed to represent 
an,area of about twenty square miles. This 
was meant to indicate the territory concerning 
which these two potent monarchs quarreled for 
nearly a score of years, threatening to annihi- 
late each other, and really committing, mutually, 
all manner of depredations and cruelties—a 
little nook of jungle-land not worth the rails 
that would be needed to inclose it, and which 
neither a Burmese or Siamese farmer would 
have accepted as a gracious gift, because neither 
arable nor habitable. We learned afterward, 
that this ridiculous caricature had been drawn 
by a sensible old man, who knew better, merely 
to flatter the vanity of this arrogant despot, 
who was too ignorant to fathom his own folly, 
and too conceited to be guided by the wisdom 
of others. So he received the gift. in good 
faith, as a veritable exhibit of his own and his 
neighbor’s domain; and hence his eagerness to 
lay it before his foreign visitors. While we 
were examining the chart, he watched us eagerly, 
evidently expecting an outburst of surprise and 
admiration at the brilliant picture of his glory 
presented to our unaccustomed view. With 
such an object before us, it was certainly no 
easy matter to keep our risible faculties under 
control; and the fear lest the keen perception 
of the ridiculous might utterly overpower the 
courtesy due to royalty, kept us silent. This 
silence on our part, we heard one of the lords 
in waiting assure his majesty, was “the result 
of the foreigners’ profound and unutteradble ad- 
miration of the wisdom and glory of the ‘Se- 
rene Beauty of the Royal Palace’” —said 
“Beauty” being a stout old gentleman, weigh- 
ing little short of three hundred pounds! His 
majesty, of course, took this very comfortable 
view of our taciturnity, and warmly compli- 
mented the foreigners on their superior dis- 
crimination and boundless wisdom; then or- 
dered tea and other refreshments for us, and, 
in high good-humor, bade us good-evening— 





retiring, as he came, in his gold-covered sedan- 
chair; while our little party, no longer under 
the restraints of royal etiquette, gave free vent 
to the laugh that, for an hour past, had been 
trembling on our lips, and bubbling up almost 
from the very toes of our satin boots. 





LOWELL’S VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL.* 





BY MISS ELIZA WOODWORTH: 





HIS beautiful poem is founded on an an- 

cient legend. The cup called the Holy 

Grail, which was used at the last supper 
of Jesus with his disciples, was, according to 
the romancefs, carried into England by Joseph 
of Arimathea. His descendants remained in 
that country—citizens of the cold isle of the 
sea—far from sunny Arimathea, which even to- 
day, as Ramlé, sits looking out like a queen over 
the wide and fertile plains before her, with its 
vineyards of the grape and its gardens of the 
olive and the date. The posterity of Joseph 
held the cup in their family, which brought 
priceless blessings to those possessing it, until 
one of its keepers violated the condition — 
chasteness “in thought, word, and deed””—upon 
which alone it could be retained. The mystic 
and Holy Grail disappeared, and “it became,” 
says Mr. Lowell, “a favorite enterprise of the 
knights of Arthur’s court to go in search of it. 
Sir Galahad was at last successful in finding it, 
as may be read in the Seventeenth Book of 
the Romance of King Arthur.” 

The “Vision of Sir Launfal” is not only’ 
among Mr. Lowell’s happiest efforts, but it ap- 
pears to us to be one of the most artistic and 
beautiful among all American poems. As the 
lily among thorns, so is this among the tangled 
and prickly green growths of Poesy’s world on 
this side the sea. The admirable prelude to 
the “Vision” contains some reflections on the 
moral helps that nature proffers us. Her maj- 
esty and her beauty alike strive to uplift us. 
The poet tells us, that 

“* Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb, and know it not ; 
Over our manhood bend the skies ; 

Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 
With our faint hearts the mountain strives. 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite ; 
And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea.” 
But alas! we traffic 
** At the devil’s booth,”’ 





*The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Boston: 
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where, ever, as in old John Bunyan’s “Vanity 
Fair,” ; 
“ Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold, 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay; 
Bubbles we earn with a whole soul’s tasking ; 
I’ is heaven alone that is given away.’’ 

The poet draws an exquisite word-picture of 
a day in June, when Life, joyous, abundant, 
crowned with bloom, and voiced in song, wak- 
ens in the broad meadows, so green with grass 
and brightened with golden cups of blossom, or 
walks abroad on the peaceful hills and through 
the fragrant valleys. In all June’s dominions 

‘There ’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.’’ 

Nature writes her poetry all over the hills 
and valleys; and she is so rich that she has, be- 
sides, sundry perfections of dive poesy flitting 
about on wings. How charming on our poet’s 
page are the glimpses of them! how delicate 
the comparison with human life, and the signif- 
icance of woman’s being! It holds the confu- 
ting of a whole bevy of modern descanters on 
the pettiness of her sphere as home-maker, or 
as wife or mother. 


“The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like the blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of Summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest. 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best?” 

On such a perfect ay in June, a day when 
“heaven is given away,” young Sir Launfal be- 
thought him of his vow to seek the Holy Grail. 
Resolving to set forth on the morrow, he hoped 
that the intervening night would bring him 
some vision or dream, which should direct his 
journey. He lay down on the rush-strewn 
floor; for he said: 

**Shall never a bed for me be spread, 


Till I begin my vow to keep; 
Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And iuto his soul the vision flew.” 

The morning had come, and lo! Summer was 
abroad. She rejoiced on the hill-tops; she lin- 
gered in the dells ; she sang beneath the green- 
wood; she poured the yellow light lavishly over 
the landscape. But the chill walls of Sir Laun- 
fal’s castle beat back the sunshine. The proud, 
selfish hall gloomed on beneath the genial rays 


“‘ Like an outpost of Winter, dull and gray.” 


And yet worse, only lord or lady of high degree 
might cross the threshold of the great castle of 
the North Countree; no hospitable door was 
ever thrown wide to admit the stranger; no 
friendly voice ever welcomed the poor. Still,— 





“The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of Summer in all the year.’’ 
On that fair June morning the drawbridge 
dropped, and Sir Launfal, clad in bright armor, 
rode out into the sunshine,— 
“ Flashed forth in his unscarred mail, 
‘To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail.’’ 

As he passed through the gate-way he saw a 
leper crouching near, who moaned and stretched 
forth his hand for alms; but the bright young 
knight recoiled—his flesh shrank with loathing 
beneath liis armor. This poor bent human 
brother, so foul with disease, so lonely in his 
suffering, awoke no pity in the heart of the 
seeker of the holy cup, once held in the pierced 
hand of the Lord, but 

“ Rasped against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the Summer morn; 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 
But the leper, though his need seemed great, 
+ Raised not the gold from the dust.” 

Years past. Sir Launfal, old and feeble and 
gray, returned from seeking the Holy Grail. 
Vain had been the quest. The mystic cup, that 
could bring such blessings to him who found it, 
would never gladden his eyes. It was in the 
bitter Winter weather that he neared his own 
castle, wherein another heir now dwelt. 

How distinct and picture-like the poet’s de- 
scriptions of Winter! They almost make one 
feel chilled: 


‘*Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand Summ ld ; 
On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek. 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 
‘The cheeks of Christmas grow red and jolly: 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With the lightsome green of ivy and holly; 
‘Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the yule-log’s roaring tide. 
But the wind without was eager and sharp; 
Of Sir Launfal’s gray hair it makes a harp.” 
It wails a refrain of awful burden to the old 
and feeble,— 
‘** A Christmas carol of its own, 
Shelterless, shelterless, she!terless !’’ 
For, as in Sir Launfal’s days of wealth and 
strength and youth, the stranger and the poor 
are turned from the inhospitable castle, and 
amid the roar of the storm he hears the same 
stern commands that he ordered his hirelings 
to give in the days of yore,— 
“The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 
As he shouted the d aw., from the porch, 
And he sat in the gateway ani «°# all night 
‘lhe great hall fire, so cheery and bold, 
‘Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold.” 
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At length the long, sad night was over. 
Again it was morning, but not the fair morning 
of the former time when the young and haughty 
knight rode away from the gate-way. This 
morning was : 
“Shrunk and cold, 

As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitiy 
For a last dim look at earth and sea.”’ 

And the valiant Sir Launfal, who went forth 
rejoicing in his strength, was now worn and 
frail with years; and, in place of the golden 
spurs, and the gilded mail, he had but poor thin 
raiment— 

“Idle mail 'gainst the barbed air.’’ 

But the soul’s changes were more than the 

outward ones; for as 


**He turned from his own hard gate, 


Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross ; 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 

The badge of the suffering and the poor.”’ 

A rich, poor old man, he sat in the wild Win- 
ter weather, and mused of the tropical lands in 
which he had wandered. He saw again the 
wide warm desert, and the long black caravan 
crawling on, under the brilliant sunlight, toward 
the palms sheltering the ‘fountain of sweet 
waters, where the camels might slake their 
thirst. But suddenly the vision of warmth and 
light, with which he sought to comfort himself, 
and gather some mental respite from the cold 
piercing his body, vanishes. Sir Launfal hears 
again, as on that far-off June morning, that 
fairest of all the mornings of his youth, the 
voice of a pleader for alms-—of one crouched, 
as then, beside the gate from which both are 
now alike shut out. Ay! ’t was the same leper! 
“Sir Launfal sees naught save the grewsome thing,— 

‘Vhe leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 
That cowered beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas, 
In the desolate horror of his disease.” 

And what said the once haughty seeker of 
the Holy Grail? Listen to the man made rich 
through losing all: 


** And Sir Launfal said: ‘I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree. 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns; 
‘Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and scorns ; 
And to thy life were not denied 
‘The wounds in the hands and feet and side. 
Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me ; 
Behold, through Him, | give to thee!’ 


He parted in twain his single crust ; 
He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink.” 


Behold, a light shone round about the place ; 
the leper arose, and stood before the awe-struck 
knight. No more a leper, or a seeker of alms, 





but He who is the fairest among ten thousand, 
and altogether lovely ; whose hands hold the 
heritage of all the kingdoms of this’ world and 
the glory of them. Yea, it was Christ the Lord, 
who stood before him !— 
* Shining and tall, and fair and straight, 

As the pillar that steod by the beautiful gate, — 

Himself the gate, whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in man. 

His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine, 

And they fell on Sir Launfal. 

And the voice, that was calmer than silence, said: 

‘Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 

Behold, it is here—this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body, broken for thee— 

This water, this blood, that died on the tree ; 

‘The holy supper is kept indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need ! 


Who bestows himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.’ ” 

Sir Launfal awoke from his slumber on the 
rush-strewn floor; and, behold, it was a dream! 
Youth and riches and strength were still his. 
He hanged his idle armor on the wall, for the 
vision sank deep into his soul. He went not 
forth to far lands to seek the Holy Grail, but 
he sought and found the spirit of the crucified 
and risen Christ. Henceforth the gate of the 
lordly castle opened wide to receive the shelter- 
less; friendly voices ever welcomed the poor. 

‘*The castle gate stands open now: . - 


No longer scowl] the turrets tall, 
‘The Summer's long siege at last is o’er; 


She lingers and smiles there the whole year round. 

‘The meanest serf on Sir Launfal’s land 

Has hall and bower at his command ; 

And there ’s no poor man in the North Countree 

But is lord of the earldom as much as he.”” 

We have thus made an arabesque of one of 
the most beautiful and finished among modern 
word-pictures. Our arabesque consists only 
of lines designed to indicate the foliaged and 
blossomed beauty of the whole, and is indeed 
stiff and barren beside the completed work of 
the poet. To guide the reader’s attention, if 
happily we may, to that completed work, is our 
desire. 

We are, as a people, verging upon a new 
epoch in mental life. We are beginning to 
weary of a long surfeit of novels; how well 
will it be for us to choose wisely the reading 
that is to succeed them! And already poetry, 
history, and works of travel and of science, 
loom up as the great popular successors of the 
novel, in that brilliant future that is close upon 
us—a future that, if it belie not its present indi- 
cations, will be like the dawning of a clearer 
day; such a day as the world never yet saw, 
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under whose distincter light, pigmies shall no 
more dare to perch themselves, in place of law- 
ful giants, on Alps; when, to use more delicate 
figures, paste shall no longer sparkle for dia- 
monds, nor books of turgid prose, with lines 
dishonestly begun with capitals, be mistaken 
for poetry. In that glorious day, Lowell and 
Bryant, and all bards who are-of their kindred, 
will arise and sing to a vast audience: they are 
now biding their time, and chanting to that 
rapidly increasing number who wait and watch 
for its morning to dawn. 





FICTITIOUS LITERATURE. 
BY REV. T. M. GRIFFITH. 


Gq@YICTION has its charms and its harms. 
When it inculcates false views of life, des- 
tiny, and duty; when it instills immoral 

principles; when it panders to a low voluptu- 
ousness; when its pictures of sin allure rather 
than repel, we have not language strong enough 
to condemn it. We approve of the conduct of 
that young lady who, on returning a novel of 
this class to a young man who had lent it to 
her, handed it out to him through the window 
with a pair of tongs. There is no guestien 
about ¢da/ kind of fictitious literature. Would 
that we had a broom big enough to sweep it all 
into the sea! 

The only question is, shall we condemn the 
kind of fiction that is irue to life, instructive as 
well as pleasing, and inculcating healthful, 
moral sentiments? We say, No! 

The great objection to fiction is upon its face. 
It is not founded upon facts. Nevertheless, it 
may be founded upon ¢fruth. There may be 
much truth with very little fact. 

lt might be a question whether a fictitious 
story, that is true to.nature and life, has not 
almost as much truth in it as history itself. 
Some one has said, “History is a magnificent 
lie;” and although that may be an exaggerated 
statement, yet we all know that much of profane 
history is unreliable. Outside of the Bible, 
what do we know of the world before the year 
700 13. C.? Mostly a few outline events and 
doubtful dates, a handful of shells washed on 
the shore by the sea of time—shells from which 
the life has long since departed. Does any one 
believe, for instance, that Romulus and Remus 
were nourished by a wolf, and afterward lived 
to found the Roman Empire? Yet Livy begins 
his history with this startling story. Did Con- 
Stanline really see that luminous cross in the 
clouds, with the motto, “Jz hoc signo vinces?” 
Was the Colossus of Rhodes built in the shape 
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of a man, with an upraised lamp in one hand 
and a sword in the other, and with feet so far 
apart that ships could sail between them with- 
out grazing the knees of the mighty figure? An 
exaggerated story, it turns out to be, after all. 

Prescott set apart ten years of his life for 
Studying and writing “The Conquest of Mex- 
ico.” With the wand of an enchanter, he 
causes to rise before us the treasures and glo- 
ries of the Aztec Empire. Like a spirit of the 
past, he takes us by the hand and leads us 
through the splendid halls of the Montezumas. 
His well-stored mind, like Aladdin’s wonder- 
ful lamp, has but to be touched by the finger 
of memory, and lo! the scenes of beauty and 
wonder that rise before us captivate our imag- 
inations. But soon that matter-of-fact icon- 
oclast, Wilson, takes the sledge-hammer of re- 
ality, and breaks to pieces many of these charm- 
ing and romantic structures that bore the name 
of history. It is rough work; but if you want 
facts and not fiction, Wilson will give them to 
you rather than Prescott. Nevertheless, say 
we, O King Prescott, live forever! 

The Germans are trying hard to rob us of the 
pleasing story of William Tell, although some 
of us have seen the little chapel, bearing his 
name, on the “ Lake of the Four Cantons,” built 
on the very rock where tradition says the hero 
leaped from the boat and shot the tyrant Gesler, 
and the statue of the wonderful archer, erected 
on the very spot where he is said to have stood 
when he shot the famous apple. Now some 
would have us believe the said apple, together 
with the Aa@¢ that has been perching so be-hat- 
ifically on Gesler’s pole for three hundred years, 
is a phantom; Tell’s apple never grew on an 
apple-tree, and never was cleft in twain by an 
arrow, save by the arrows of those wonderful 
marksmen, the historians. 

There are two characters in history that bear 
the name of Socrates. One is the Socrates of 
Xenophon, the Solomon of Athens, the sage 
and the saint of the ancient world, the stately 
and almost seraphic being that figures in the 
celebrated comparison of Rousseau; the other 
Socrates is painted by the painstaking Grote 
as a street-walker and talker, neglecting to pro- 
vide for his home, to the great grief of his wife 
Xanthippe. Whieh is the vea/ Socrates? It 
was the lot of this old philosopher to fall into 
the hands of admiring biographers. On the 
other hand, the Irish orator, Emmet, was afraid 
to trust his fame to his own generation, but re- 
ferring to an impartial future, said, “Then, and 
not till then, let my epitaph be written!” 

History has surrounded Washington with a 
blaze of glory, which his own times scarcely 
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accorded to him. The Wesley of Watson and 
Moore and Stevens is a faultless character 
compared with the Wesley of Southey, or that 
other Wesley sketched by the microscopically 
accurate and desperately impartial Tyerman. 
It may be that history sits on a throne of solid 
facts, but her throne is encircled by many a 
rainbow-tinted cloud of romance. 

To come down to our own times. We are 
in doubt, to this day, whether some of our bat- 
tles, during the late war, were victories or de- 
feats. We all know that the famous “reliable 
gentleman ” had the faculty of “seeing double,” 
and a habit of grasping the string of a story by 
the wrong end; yet this same irrepressible 
gentleman has got the ear of Madame History, 
and she will faithfully record many of his pitia- 
ble fancies as though they were the most for- 
midable facts. 

Did Sheridan really turn the tide of battle 
at Winchester? Some have expressed grave 
doubts. Happily for the general and his fa- 
mous black horse, Thomas Buchanan Read— 
poet and painter—crystallized the story into 
song, and flung it upon the speaking canvas, 
so that both horse and rider have made their 
triumphant apotheosis into a historic immortal- 
ity. Call them not down to this work-a-day 
world; only be it known that if we are to go to 
history for facts, we need a mentor to guide us, 
and tell us which is fact and which is fiction. 

Now, after all, do not the heroes and events 
of fiction have about as rea/ an existence as 
those of history? Have they not as good a 
right to live in our memories? Suppose that 
those bloudy-handed miscreants, called con- 
querors, did really exist, what are they to us, 
away back there in the shadowy past? or what 
claims have they upon our attention and our 
reverence, more than those equally shadowy 
but consistent and impressive personages of 
mythological narration or epic ste:y? Those 
old Persian and Egyptian kings, that Herodotus 
calls from their beds of darkness, have the smell 
of the grave about them ; while Homer’s heroes 
live and move in the life-like dramas of the 
ideal world. Truly the blind old bard knows 
well how tg use the magic wand which imag- 
ination has put into his hands. Not only the 
crowd of village rustics gathered around him, 
but a// the ages listen with wonder as he strikes 
his harp of fire. 

Who has not pored with delight over Virgil’s 
beautiful and sparkling little episodes: as, for 
instance, the apparition of the mother of 
#£neas in the guise of a Tyrian huntress; or the 
wooden horse full of armed men introduced 
within the walls of Troy; or the priest Laocodn 





and his sons struggling with the serpents; or 
the archers aiming at the dove, while an aimless 
arrow, shot in air, falls crowned with a halo of 
light? Who believes, or ever did believe, all 
this? Yet who would banish it from the literary 
world? 

The personations of fiction have as real an 
existence in the world of mind as their counter- 
parts in the world of sense. Which is more 
real to the school-boy, the Vicar of Wakefield 
or George IV? Which is more welcome to our 
thoughts, Ichabod Crane or Ponce de Leon? 
Esop’s frog, that tried to swell himself to the 
proportions of an ox, till fatal consequences 
ensued, has had many an imitator in real life. 
The Robinson Crusoe of De Foe looms up 
among the ages as a giant, while his prototype, 
poor Alexander Selkirk, is but a pigmy. The 
Christian of Bunyan is a more real and liv- 
ing character than any of the heroes of history, 
while the kingly spirit that evoked this creation 
of genius has had but one superior—the Heav- 
enly Teacher, who produced the “ Parable of 
the Prodigal Son.” The “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and the “ Parables of Christ” may not contain 
a single fact, but they do contain ¢ruth. They 
are filled and permeated with truth, as‘a mine 
of gold with its precious contents. 

Again, the characters of fiction are more in- 
teresting than those of history. The men of 
history are, many of them, dull and tame, sit- 
ting on thrones or commanding armies when 
they were better fitted for driving oxen. Little 
men are thrust into notice, and we must needs 
look at them till our eyes ache, and our hearts 
utter a remonstrance that such uninteresting 
specimens of humanity should occupy so much 
of our time. But the characters of fiction have 
all been chosen with a view to interest or to 
instruct. Each one is introduced on account 
of some striking traits that are worthy of ob- 
servation, if not of study. Dickens introduces 
us to David Copperfield; or, rather, lets 
David introcuce himself in the chapter; “I am 
born.” We follow the fictitious autobiographer 
through all his life-history with unflagging 
interest. We listen to the chatting of his 
pretty doll of a wife, Dora; we make the ac- 
quaintance of the wise and matronly Agnes, 
who becomes his second wife; we grow sad at 
the sins and sorrows of Martha, lingering by 
the sullen stream; we are amused at the finan- 
cial straits and unwarranted hopefulness of 
Micawber, “waiting for something to turn 
up;” we burn with indignation at the crimes of 
the reckless young collegian, Steerforth; we 
glow with admiration at the rude heroism and 
manliness of the fisherman and his son. 
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Scott groups his scenes and characters around 
a central spot in old Edinburgh, once occupied 
by a prison, and called the “Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” because it was the center of the 
county—now marked by a flat stone in the 
pavement, in the shape of a heart. That old 
stone bears the stamp of genius upon it, and 
draws all eyes toward it. He has made the 
lake region of Scotland a scene of clelight. Loch 
Katrine, with its “Silver Strand,” and “ Rhod- 
erick Dhu’s Retreat,” and “Ella’s Isle ;”’ “The 
Trosachs,” with their deep glens and wild 
cliffs; Ben Lomond, with its grassy sides and 
forehead bare,—all seem to throng with the 
scenes so vividly described in “Lady of the 
Lake,” “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and “ Mar- 
mion.” Why should we despise or ignore the 
wondrous spell of this “ Wizard of the North ?” 
Why not yield to the fascination, since it is so 
innocent and so instructive? 

John W. Forney asked Charles Sumner if he 
had read “Middlemarch.” ‘ No,” said he. 
“Then,” said Forney, “you owe me two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for advising you to read 
it.” No doubt the learned senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has often spent two hundred and 
fifty dollars in a way that has yielded him less 
pleasure than the reading of “ Middlemarch.” 
The author takes hold of her work with a 
mental vigor worthy of a philosopher rather 
than a novelist. In fact, the one that reads it 
will be compelled to chink, and will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a stronger and 
richer mind than when he beganit. The reader 
is often impelled to stop and try to analyze 
such characters as Casauban, the clergyman, 
bachelor, book-worm; and the lovely young 
creature, Dorothea, gho marries him under 
a misapprehension ‘of her life-work; Bul- 
strode, the narrow-minded, stern-visaged cap- 
ilalist, with the secret of ill-gotten gains haunt- 
ing his life; and, above all, perhaps, in interest, 
Rosamond Vincy, with her graceful manners 
and statue-like beauty her strange mixture of 
meekness and imperiousness, her winsomeness 
and willfulness—a study, a perplexity, and a 
delight. 

In “Adam Bede,” by the same author, we 
doubt if in all literature there can be found pen- 
portraits superior to those of Dinah Evans— 
female preacher, nurse, and mother; “Seth 
Bede, the Methody;” and Mrs. Poyser, who 
“has her say out.” 

There is one kind of fiction worthy of special 
mention—the “historical novel.” Scott worked 
somewhat in this vein; but others have made 
it a specialty and a success. The author of the 
“Schénberg-Cotta Family” has done more to 





bring up the life and spirit of the times of Lu- 
ther to the minds of the young, than, perhaps, 
D’Aubigné himself; though the latter, like Ma- 
caulay and Motley, Pressensé and our own Abel 
Stevens, has had the good sense to give the 
style and spirit of romance to history, while the 
author of the “Cotta Family” and “Kitty 
Trevelyan” weaves history into her romances. 
Louise Muhlbach has written such works as 
“Frederick the Great and His Court,” “Henry 
the Eighth and His Family,” “Marie Antoi- 
nette,” and others, which give a more vivid con- 
ception of the age and generation referred to 
than tomes of history. So, also, the author of 
“The Prince of the House of David” brings 
up the times of Christ with startling vividness, 
and, in the main, with historic accuracy. The 
historical novel ought to be true to the spirit of 
its times. 

But the most commendable feature of fiction 
is its power of moral instruction. It does this 
through its examples; it teaches by object-les- 
sons. To make no use of this great power, 
would be as foolish as to reject all music be- 
cause it is so often perverted to uses of sensu- 
ality. On that principle we should never sing 
a song of praise because so many songs of folly 
and profanity are sung. Rather, we say, turn 
the tide of music, poetry, painting, sculpture, 
fiction, all, toward God and heaven. 

Our ideal .of a good story is one that has 
moral principle pervading its contents, as the 
flavor of an orange is perceived from core to 
rind; not one in which a moral is tagged on to 
the end, or stuck stealthily into the middle, as 
a blue-pill is buried in a sugar-plum. 

We can not but think the tendency of Dick- 
ens’s works, upon the whole, is good. In gen- 
eral, he presents virtue in an attractive light, 
and holds.up vice to scorn and contempt. ‘The 
only exceptionable feature of his writings is, 
that he so often chooses a frofessing Christian 
to represent a mean, grasping, foul-hearted 
hypocrite. That there ave such men, and that 
they deserve all the censure that is hurled 
against them, no one doubts; but many persons 
associate hypocrisy and meanness with religion 
itself. The lovers of sin are willing enough to 
catch at such characters and g/oafover them. The 
same dark stain is perceptible in one or more of 
the works of Edward Eggleston, Methodist 
preacher though he be; while a vein of Uni- 
versalism runs through the writings of George 
MacDonald. Even the estimable Dr. Holland, 
in “Arthur Bonnycastle,” presents evangelical 
Christianity in an unfavorable light—condemn- 
ing creeds as cramping free thought, holding up 
revivals of religion as the work of enthusiasm, 
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and painting a distorted specimen of humanity 
as an evangelist. As to Charles Reade, with 
his “Griffith Gaunt” and “Great Temptation,” 
full of all foulness, and reeking with corruption, 
under the plea of historic faithfulness, let them, 
in the name of decency, be buried with the 
memory of the polluted society they are in- 
tended to represent. 

But there are fictitious works unexceptiona- 
ble in their moral teachings and tendencies, 
The works of the author of “John Halifax” 
are pervaded with a healthful and heavenly 
glow that would brighten any home circle; 
while it might almost be said of T. S. Arthur 
that he “never wrote a line which, dying, he 
would wish to blot.” His “Three Years in a 
Man-trap” should be in the hands of every 
young man in the land. We all know the work 
that was done by “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It 
awakened a storm of fiery indignation against 
the vile iniquities of the s/ave-traffic; and even 
the lightning-stroke of Abraham Lincoln’s pen, 
that wrote the Emancipation Proclamation, 
was but the culmination of that sweeping storm 
which Harriet Beecher Stowe’s book evoked. 
Hannah More's works are printed in two octavo 
volumes ; but her little book, called “ The Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain,” has, perhaps, done 
more good than all the rest of her works to- 
gether. Mrs. Sherwood’s “Little Henry and 
his Bearer,” judged by its pathos and power, is 
a greater work than Warburton’s “Divine Le- 
gation of Moses,” or Cudworth’s “Intellectual 
System of the Universe.” Some of our best 
thinkers have put their thoughts into the form 
of fiction, and, by that entering wedge, have 
cleft their way into the beliefs of mankind. 

If preachers would, like the great Teacher 
himself, make more use of this great power, 
they would have more listeners, reach more 
hearts, and do more good. While we would, 
by no means, recommend preachers to resort to 
novel-reading, rather than their closets and 
their Bibles, for inspiration, yet it might be 
well, even for a minister, to read one or two 
standard, first-class works of fiction, in the 
course of a year, in order to cultivate his imag- 
ination and increase his knowledge of human 
nature. But, if he does not wish his brain to 
become pulp, he should, besides, fead works 
that require close mental application. Both 
kinds of reading will help a man to preach. It 
is the province of a preacher to paint and per- 
sonate—to draw portraits of living humanity, 
to paint pictures of virtue or vice, to call forth 
scenes from imagination’s teeming realm, and 
cause them to pass before the minds of his 


| bes, that thereby he may attract their atten- 














tion, awaken their consciences, and stir their 
souls. Thus he will use fiction without adus- 
ing it. 

It is a lamentable and an alarming fact, that 
many improper books find their way into our 
Sunday-school libraries. ‘The “Gunboat Se- 
ries,” with its military oaths and rowdy reck- 
lessness; the fairy tales, that only trifle with 
the tender susceptibilities of childhood instead 
-of molding them to a purer life; the cosmo- 
politan adventures of “Oliver Optic,” that in- 
cite our boys to run off to sea, or become vag: 
abonds; together with the sensational and 
flashy books that appeal to the lowest human 
passions, and the no less dangerous but 
stealthy and innocent-looking books, in plain 
covers, that contain a legion of unclean spirits 
within,—the place for these is the fiery furnace. 

But, besides these books that are decidedly 
bad, there are many good books that are out of 
place in a Sunday-school library. Homilies 
and expositions, and elaborate treatises, with 
the likeness of the author in powdered wig and 
black gown on first page, and the welcome, word 
“Finis” on last page, these—almost the only 
books in some Christian homes—are just the 
kind to give children a prejudice against all kinds 
of reading, and especially religious reading, to 
say nothing of religion itself. Many a boy 
might have been saved to the family and the 
Church if more attractive books and_period- 
icals, full of pictures and incidents and _ life, 
and adorned with all the ‘fascinations of type 
and binding, had been supplied in the home 
circle. 

We would also reject all books that give dis- 
torted views of religion; for instance, such as 
contain the history of some p-ecocious child 
who abounds in wise sayings, and is very con- 
scientious and prayerful, and then dies before 


| he has reached his teens. The natural inference 


is, “I must not be too pious, else I shall die 
while I am young.” Nothing could be more 
pernicious. Such books are tempters under the 
garb of angels of light, and may do as much 
harm as the “Dime Novels,” or the Police 
Gazette. Away with the idea that youthful 
piety must appear in a pale, sober, sickly face, 
and a delicate frame and a morbid temperament, 
that can not see any fun in playing ball or leap- 
frog. Simon Peter and Saul of Tarsus were 
live boys, as they became live men. Martin 
Luther and Oliver Cromwell grew up from boy- 
hood with hardy, rugged natures, that afterward 
enacted the march to Worms, and the expulsion 
of the Long Parliament. Charles Spurgeon, 
Joseph Parker, and. Henry Ward Beecher are 
men of robust frames, whose grasp of muscle 
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is only equaled by their grasp of thought, and 
as they mount their pulpits they look as though 
they were almost ready to thrash a mountain or 
fight a thunder-storm. The model Christian of 
the nineteenth century has a sanctified soul, a 
cultured intellect, and plenty of brawn and back- 
bone in his body. The coming man of the mil- 
Jennium will be able to digest a good dinner as 
well as preach a good sermon—if he be a 
preacher, as is probable. He will scarcely 
know that he has a stomach or a liver, or even 
a pair of lungs, only from the full, round voice 
that comes echoing from its depths, He may 
even, possibly, play croquet on very rare oc- 
casions, provided the millennium be not able to 
produce a play a little more manly and invigor- 
ating. 

And yet we wouki guard against the other 
extreme, of selecting books which have in them 
no religion at all, or only enough to act a$ the 
camel’s nose, whereby to edge themselves bod- 
ily into the tents of our Israel. Novel-reading, 
strictly so called, is the bane of youthful minds, 
enervating and corrupting them. Our boys and 
girls pore over the exciting plots and counter- 
plots of some trashy novel, when they ought to 
be enraptured with the wonders of some new 
science. WNovel-reading and tale-reading unfit 
our young people for the enjoyment of solid 
literature, not to speak of the Bible and the 
duties of practical life. Some of our Sunday- 
school libraries contain books little better than 
the weakest and trashiest of novels. Senti- 
mental love-stories, biographies of bloody con- 
querors, narratives of adventure in western 
wilds, and hunting-scenes among the tigers of 
South Africa, together with exciting tales of the 
sea,—these have nothing to do with salvation. 
They have no more Gospel in them than there 
is in “Gil Blas” or “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
What shall be done to keep such bouks out of 
our libraries? The fact is, too niuch is done. 
A committee is appointed to select books, and 
at it they go, pell-mell, profoundly ignorant of 
their work, yet presuming to decide upon the 
merits of one or two hundred books in a few 
hours. It might help matters somewhat if the 
pastor were added to the committee; yet not 
One pasior in a hundred has the knowledge 
requisite for any such work. It is a special 
and responsible work requiring a special fitness. 
Who, then, shall select our books? We an- 
swer, the men whom the general Church has 
placed in charge of our books, and who are 
supposed to know the character of every, book 
on their shelves. They are responsible to the 
Church for the literature they allow to go out 
from them into our schools. All applications 





should be made to them, and all selections 
should be submitted to them for approval. 

A great outcry has been raised by some 
persons because our Sunday-school library 
books are generally in the form of fiction. 
“Trash,” cries one; ‘ Lies—all lies,” cries an- 
other. They perhaps do not think what would 
be the consequence if all fictitious literature 
were banished from the Sunday-school. The 
brightest and most entertaining books, full 
of sparkle and light and love, abounding in 
point and precious lessons, and breathing the 
very spirit of the Gospel,—these books, so much 
prized by the young, would be banished at one 
fell sweep, simply because instead of facts and 
figures, dogmas and doctrinal teaching, they 
contain fiction, and, in the form of fiction, con- 
vey the truth. This mad-bull kind of perform- 
ance would be similar to that of expelling all 
organs from churches, snubbing all young peo- 
ple that show any talent for music, shutting up 
the piano in the parlor, suppressing all merri- 
ment at the tea-table, and driving the young 
folks out, to find their way stealthily to the bill- 
iard-saloon and the ball-room. If our young 
people can not find attractive and life-like liter- 
ature in the Sunday-school, they will find it else- 
where, and it may be of a less wholesome kind— 
the fiery fictions that burn up all lovely virtues 
and leave the soul a blackened waste—or they 
may not read at all, and so resort to street-life, 
idleness, and sin. 

A pure, healthful, evangelical literature in the 
Sunday-school, consisting largely, but not excla- 
sively, of fictitious narratives, pervaded with a 
moral tone, and tending to illustrate Gospel 
truth, may glide into the youthful mind like dew 
into the heart of a flower, imparting growth and 
strength and moral beauty, besides cultivating a 
taste for reading, which of itself may be the 
beginning of an enlightened piety. Let us not 
destroy the whole harvest of fiction because 
much of it is chaff; but,. with the fan of an en- 
lightened moral judgment, thoroughly purging 
the floor of our literature, let us gather the 
golden grain into the garners of mind and heart, 
but burn up the worthless chaff with the fires 
of unsparing condemnation. 


——_—__—-  ——___—_ 


PEOPLE talk of originality. What do they 
mean? As soon as we are born, the surround- 
ing world begins to operate upon us, and so on 
to the ends and, after all, what can we truly 
call our own energy, power, and will? Could I 
point out all I owe to my great forerunners and 
contemporaries, truly there would remain but 
little over.—Goethe. 
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WORKSHOPS OF BRAIN-WORKERS. 


BY MRS. J. H. M’'CONAUGHY. 


N the house of John Foster was one room 
which no domestic dared to invade with 
broom or brush. His library was a fastness 

which yielded to no hand but his. A friend 
who long entreated to be admitted there was 
good-humoredly warned off by the danger that 
might attend such an enterprise to one of weak 
nerves. Allusions were made to the Cave of 
Trophonius, and even to Erebus; but nothing 
daunted, the friend held on in his. pleadings. 
At length the citadel was won, and he entered 
the chaotic workshop. The floor was littered 
with scattered garments, rusty fire-arms, and a 
heap of ashes, which might have been all the 
Winter accumulating. The writing-desk was 
furnished with three old pens and a dry ink- 
stand. But all around was arranged one of the 
choicest libraries, the most exquisite engrav- 
ings, and the most costly of illustrated books. 
Foster reproached himself often for this weak- 
ness for rich bindings and illustrations, but 
invariably fell before the next temptation to 
purchase. 

It was in the midst of this confusion that he 
elaborated those profound and exquisite essays 
which have so charmed the minds of thoughtful 
scholars for fifty years. Yet much of his think- 
ing was done in the open air. “I have taken,” 
he says, ‘many solitary walks, and with a book 
and pencil in my hand have done my best to 
catch all the ideas, images, objects, and reflec- 
tions that the most beautiful scenes of nature 
could supply. WhenI return to my room, these 
go by dozens into my book.” 

The study of Sydney Smith, the famous En- 
glish parson, who, for fifty years, delighted the 
nation with his sharp, humorous essays, and 
brilliant conversation, was not more orderly 
than that of John Foster, though it was free to 
all who chose to enter. 

One who visited the parsonage in company 
with Southey, thus describes the place: 

“We got to the front door through a littered- 
up court-yard, and, after passing through a stone- 
paved hall, were conducted into the library—a 
large room, full of old-fashioned furniture— 
where books, parliamentary reports, and letters 
lay all about in most admired confusion.” 

“This is my workshop,” said Sydney Smith, 
“as black as any smithy in Christendom.” 

The fastidious poet laureate looked anx- 
jously about for a clean chair in which to sit 
down. Then, cautiously folding up the skirts 
of his coat, prepared to take one. Sydney, with 
a sly gravity, proceeded to wipe, with a soiled 





handkerchief, an old folio edition, written by 
one of the Fathers of the Church, and requested 
his friend to take a seat on that. 

Southey shrank from the profanation, and, re- 
spectfully removing the volume, preferred the 
dusty chair. But the bright good-humor of the 
parson, and the flashes of wit which illumined 
every subject he touched, soon made them for- 
getful of every thing else. 

Southey’s own study was a model of elegance 
and neatness. His mind could not work in the 
midst of confusion and disorder. But in his 
last years his powers so failed him, that he 
would wander about for hours aimlessly in this 
beloved retreat, holding a book in his hand 
without reading a letter, and at last submitting 
to be led away by a faithful attendant. Though 
fond of finding his way in, he could not find his 
way out. How sad the picture of a grand and 
beautiful tree, even though merely an orna- 
mental one, dying first at the top! 

We sliould naturally expect the home of the 
lovely, gentle poetess, Mrs. Hemans, to be one 
of taste and elegance. Such, indeed, it was, 
though a very small one. The walls were dec- 
orated with engravings and pictures, some of 
them gift portraits, and on the mantel were 
Italian groups in terra-cotta. Her tiny study 
was neat almost to a fault. There were no 
author-litterings. Even the table was in the 
most exact order. Of her verses she said to a 
friend: “ They often remain chiming in my mind 
for days before 1 commit them to paper, and 
sometimes J quite forget many which I compose 
while I lie awake in bed. My thoughts have 
been so used to go in the harness of rhyme, 
that when they are suffered to run without it, 
they are often diffused, or I lose sight of the 
leading idea altogether.” 

Béranger, the great French song-writer, had 
his study in an attic-room, with a dormer-win- 
dow. A bed-with blue check curtains took up 
one end of the apartment; a table, with a ma- 
hogany-desk, and two chairs, were placed near 
the window, and about a dozen volumes com- 
pleted all his literary belongings. Truly, in his 
case, “‘the poet was born, not made.” 

The great naturalist, Buffon, preferred to 
have nothing in his surroundings to distract his 
attention. His study was a naked room, with 
a chair, a table, and one sheet of paper at a 
time upon it. The one ornament of his walls 
was a print of Newton hung just before him. 
Here, in the most perfect seclusion, he spent 
his hours of study and writing. “These,” he 
says, “ere the most luxurious and delightful | 
moments of life—moments which have often 
enticed me to pass fourteen hours at my desk 
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in a state of transport. This gratification, more 
than glory, is my reward.” 

“The Deserted Village” was written in a 
wretched, dirty room, with but one chair in it; 
and when a visitor called, the author was con- 
strained to take a seat in the window, while he 
gave his chair to his guest. 

John Mitford reduced himself so low by his 
intemperance, that he could no longer hire a 
den in St. Giles. His only study was the open 
field; and for forty-three days, while employed 
on a book, he slept nightly on a bed of grass 
and nettles, with only the sky above him. His 
publisher advanced him a shilling a day while 
the work was going on. With this he bought 
two pennyworth of bread and cheese and an 
onion, and spent the remainder in gin. No 
effort could reform him. He was sometimes 
shut up in comfortable quarters, and even his 
shoes taken away to prevent his migrating; but 
when the gin-bottle was empty he would grow 
furious, and rush out barefooted in the snow, 
even pawning his coat to replenish his bottle. 
For fourteen years he had not where to lay his 
head; yet during that time he was popular with 
religious publishers as well as ballad-printers. 

A barren imagination often seeks to draw 
inspiration from tragic scenery, “got up” with 
stage-like details. A young man engaged on a 
gloomy romance sought to aid his fancy by 
hanging his garret walls with black, decorating 
them with bones and death’s-heads. On one 
side stood a coffin, with an hour-glass upon it. 
On a table lay a scythe crossed by a poniard. 
The writing-table was covered with somber 
black, and the young man sat before it habited 
in a monk’s dress. He wrote by the light of 
two sepulchral lamps, which: gave out a bluish, 
wavering light, as they were fed with spirits of 
wine. It need not be told that no great tragedy 
was the result of these elaborate preparations. 

Sir Walter Scott’s library, at Abbotsford, was 
a rare museum of choice books and curiosities 
of all sorts, which he began collecting when a 
boy, and never ceased to delight in. Though 
he gathered much valuable information from 
his collection, his inspiration came from within. 
When writing some of his most spirited scenes, 
it is said that he would walk his apartment 
almost in a frenzy. The events were as real to 
his burning imagination as if he was living 
through them. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with his characters, and they were to him no 
shadowy representations. 

It is vain for a person to make himself an 
author by copying*this or that peculiarity of 
distinguished writers. It requires a longer and 
More severe apprenticeship to become a suc- 

Vor, XXXIV.—3 





cessful writer than most are able or willing to 
undergo. Sound common sense is an excellent 
basis to start with. A taste for profitable read- 
ing, and an ability to think over what is read, 
are very important requisites. Most writers 
have been, at some time in their history, great 
readers. Still, one may devour poetry by the 
solid yard and yet never catch a ray of inspira- 
tion. It is a good rule which some one gives 
to aspiring rhymesters, “ Never write poetry if 
you can possibly help it.” If it “writes itself,” 
give it some little chance 

No one who sets out on a literary career with 
an arrogant spirit, will be likely to succeed. 
Here, as every-where else, you must be content 
to do much humble creeping, before you can 
walk erect up the mountain-side.. “Before 
honor is humility.” If an editor declines your 
production, rest assured there is a good reason 
for it. 


ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS. 
AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


BY MRS. S. A. MYERS. 


ing the origin of the aborigines of the 

great Western Continent by the wise 
and learned, but as yet without satisfactory re- 
sults; for although all concur in the conclu- 
sion that America was visited, at different pe- 
riods, by natives of the north and eastern 
part of Asia, they differ widely in the details. 
Schoolcraft, Zesterman, and Squier have all 
written on this subject, and all agree that this 
continent was visited by Northmen; but on 
the question of the origin of the aboriginal 
races they are very far apart—the inferences 
made by the Americans being drawn from the 
history and observation of facts which have 
occurred in this country, while those of the 
German are drawn from the history and obser- 
vation of facts which have occurred in Europe ; 
hence, the discrepancy in their conclusions. 

Mr. Schoolcraft expresses his belief that the 
existing races were not the first occupants of 
this wide continent, and that they came hither 
from Asia, in accordance with the theory of the 
géneral dispersion of mankind from a common 
centerin Asia. He relies upon the “ unchanged 
and unchangeable type” of the race. He is per- - 
suaded that there must be “something perma- 
nent in the physical type of the man, which 
has reproduced itself with unerring constancy 
through all latitudes, torrid, tropical, temperate, 
or frigid, and through the lapse of several cent- 
uries, without retrograding or progressing in 
physical development!” He says, too, that the 
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Aleutian Islands were the stepping-stones of 
the first Asiatics who migrated to our continent, 
and that most satisfactory evidence has been 
furnished of philological affinity in the language 
of the two continents. The peculiar termina- 
tion of the Aztec substantives in ¢/, was ob- 
served, in the vicinity of Nootka Sound, by 
those who went out in Wilkes’s expedition. 

Zesterman endeavors to prove the identity of 
the Indians with the early races of Europe— 
that they are descended from the original Scan- 
dinavians. He bases his proofs on the similar- 
ity of the primitive earth-works, burial-places, 
and utensils of our continent and North-western 
Europe, as traced by a comparison of Squier’s 
“ Ancient Monuments in the Mississippi Valley ” 
with archeological remains in the cabinets and 
records of the countries adjacent to the Baltic. 
The offensive weapons, ornaments, the mounds 
and barrows, and their contents found on opening 
them, are the same. The pipe, he remarks, was 
used by these tribes as well as the Indians, and 
that no evidence remains of this luxury ever 
existing in Central, Southern, or Eastern Eu- 
rope; and fixes the time of emigration at twelve 
hundred years before Christ. 

Mr. Squier admits the discoveries of the 
Scandinavians in the tenth century, but denies 
that they or any other Europeans were the orig- 
inal inhabitants. Without pretending to trace 
the points of departure or arrival, like School- 
craft, or to identify the particular class who 
peopled the continent, he is yet fully convinced 
of the Asiatic origin of the Indian tribes, and 
traces the resemblance through their respective 
antiquities, their physical organization, and 
psychological characters. 

There are many other opinions held on the 
subject by wise and learned investigators, 
equally entitled to respect with those we have 
mentioned, and we give them also to our read- 
ers, as bearing-more closely on our legends. 

Many have supposed them to be descendants 
of those Jewish tribes which, after the capture 
of the independent, Kingdom of Israel or 
Ephraim, were carried into slavery. It was the 
policy of the Assyrian monarchs to transplant 
the inhabitants of the conquered provinces on 
their borders to the inland districts of their em- 
pire. Thus, they occupied their outposts with 
those on whose fidelity they might rely ;-and per- 
haps—but with wiser and more generous views— 
by introducing agricultural colonies among the 
ruder and nomadic hordes, as the Russians have 
dorre in their vast dominions, carried culture 
and civilization into wild and savage districts. 

It is matter of history that a great part of the 
population of Syria and the trans-Jordanic tribes 








had been swept away before the capture of Sa- 
maria, after which vast numbers of the remain- 
ing tribes were carried off to a remote and 
mountainous region beyond Assyria. From this 
period history loses sight of the ten tribes asa 
distinct people. Some believe that they were 
totally lost, or absorbed in the nations among 
whom they settled; but imagination has loved 
to follow them into remote and inaccessible 
regions where, it is supposed, they still await 
the final restoration of twelve tribes to their 
native land; or it has traced the Jewish fea- 
tures, language, and religion in different tribes, 
particularly the Afghans of India, and in a still 
wilder spirit of romance, to our America Indians, 
They seem, however, in bodily formation, to hold 
a middle place between Asiatic and Caucasian, 
have no traditionary history, like other nations, 
that carries them back to a beginning; but, when 
asked, state their origin as follows: 

“We are only a family from a great rich nation 
beyond the setting sun, as far as Indians travel 
intwo moons. Our fathers dreamed that toward 
the setting sun was the Land of Life. Our 
fathers traveled—came here. This is the Land 
of Life; for our Great Father’s children know 
more than Indians.” 

The Araucanians, Peruvians, Mexicans, Iro- 
quois, and Chippeways, all have traditions of 
their ancestors having come from west or north- 
east, and the harmony of their traditions with 
those of the Northern Indians could not have 
corresponded if they had not been true. When 
asked, “Whence do ye come?” their answer, 
too, is: “The ancient speech does not say 
from what land. All that we know is, that our 
fathers, to come here, followed the sun, and 
came from the place where he rises. They 
were long on the journey; suffering great mis- 
ery on the march, they were often near perish- 
ing; but were at last brought to this country 
without seeking it.” It is certain that at avery 
early period, they knew much of the arts of 
civilization; for fragments of pottery, like that 
of Egypt, broken relics of architecture, and 
other objects, seemingly of Eastern type, were 
found scattered amid the wildernesses of the 
South. Most beautiful specimens of osier-work 
were exhibited which might vie with those of 
the best workmen in Europe; and even now, in 
the making of earthenware and in weaving, the 
South American Indians are said to be most 
skillful. 

But while some of their customs dimly refer 
to Eastern usages, and seem to have been de- 
rived from thence, others hhint at a knowledge 
of the Greek mythology; and in many of their 
customs and traditions, the people of the — 
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World only too much resemble those of the Old. 
Some supposed the Natchez tribe to be descend- 
ants of the Phoenicians,* because, like them, 
they have a sacred regard for the eternal fire,t 
and which was an object of the superstitious 
worship of our red brethren. The nations most 
adjoining to Asia have temples where the sa- 
cred fire is carefully preserved, and never suf- 
fered to go out; and those temples were 
mostly built in a round form, and were carefully 
watched by a guard for the preservation of the 
sacred fire. Every one knows how famous 
these temples were in Mexico, where the sacred 
fire was most revered under the reign of the 
Incas; and if the savages of this vast conti- 
nent had not all of them temples to maintain it, 
then “the halls of their counsels,” says Lafit- 
teau, “made much after the fashion of the Pry- 
tanea of the Greeks, were employed for this pur- 
pose among the Hurons and Iroquois.” “The 
festivals and mysteries,” he says, too, “had a 
great affinity with the orgies of the Greeks ;” and 
further observes that “it is also remarkable that 
both these people, so remote from each other, 
should, in many points, correspond in their re- 
ligious belief, and should have agreed to fancy 
that all such as had extraordinary accomplish- 
ments were the offspring of the sun.” But, al- 
though many more affinities between the cus- 
toms of the aborigines of America and those of 
the old pagan times of the Old World might 
be traced, in order to show the probable origin 
of our red brethren, we will not carry the par- 
allel any farther, lest it weary our readers. 
Leaving, therefore, this obscure matter to be 
settled by those who are wiser, we will relate 
two legends, which bear remote affinity to each 
other, and from the shadowy resemblance our 
readers may form their own conclusions. 

The Greeks, as is well-known, delighted in 
fables, and of advancing to divine honors such 
as, during life, had been conspicuous for heroism 
or good deeds. Their mythology tells us of 
Uranus, a king of Mauritania, who won the love 
and admiration of his subjects by his wisdom 
and the blessings they enjoyed during his reign. 





*In a work lately published, “‘I'he Prehistoric Races of the 
United States of America,”’ it is stated that not long since, in 
the course of researches making in South America, many relics of 
antiquity had been found. Among them some fragments of pot- 
tery, resembling Greek workmanship, were dug up, inscribed 
with Phoenician characters, and bearing date five hundred years 
before Christ, which seem to favor the supposition that these 
regions were not unknown to the Greeks. 


t Might not this worship of fire and the sun have been derived 
from the Persians? Shalmaneser who wielded at that time the 
power of Assyria, carried, after the capture of Samaria, vast 
numbers of the remaining tribes to a mountainous region between 
Assyria and Media, who were afterward replaced there by colo- 
nies of a race called Cuthzans. (Milman, “page 247.) 





Applying himself to astronomy, he regulated 
the year by the course of the sun; and, by calcu- 
lating the motions of the stars, he formed pre- 
dictions, whose accomplishment astonished his 
people (the Atlantidz) so much, that they be- 
lieved that their prince had something divine in 
his nature, and after his death enrolled him 
among the gods. He had many sons who were 
called Titans, of which two, Saturn and Atlas— 
after the death of their father, Uranus—made a 
division of his empire. The western part of 
Africa fell to the last, who gave his name to that 
celebrated mountain that has since been de- 
nominated Mount Atlas; and this prince, hav- 
ing entirely devoted himself to astronomy, and 
to the study of the spheres, gave rise to the fic- 
tion that this mountain bore up the heavens, 
and that Atlas himself supported the world on 
his back. This fable arose from his fondness 
for astronomy, and his often frequenting ele- 
vated places and mountains whence he might 
observe the heavenly bodies. He had seven 
daughters, who were called the Atlantida, 
nymphs, and even goddesses, on account of 
their great intelligence, benevolence, and knowl- 
edge. Their names were Electra, Maia, Tay- 
geta, Asterope, Merope, Alcyone, and Celzno; 
and married heroes, but were discontented, and, 
after the death of their brother Hyas, who was 
killed, became disconsolate and died. They 
were made stars after their death, and, named 
Pleiades, were placed in a constellation near 
Taurus, one of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
The rising and setting of these stars was sup- 
posed, by the ancients, to be attended with 
much rain—a blessing in those lands; from 
whence the name (pluo) Pleiades. ‘They were 
supposed to exert a benevolent influence on the 
earth, and are mentioned in the Book of Job, 
where the question is asked: “ Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion ?” 3 

The Indian legend tells us of an old chief, or 
Sun, who, like Atlas, was greatly beloved by 
his people, for his wisdom as a ruler, and held 
in high honor for his warlike exploits. His death 
was greatly lamented, and, like the Greeks— 
who, according to the mythology of the ancients, 
assigned an abode to the souls of the virtuous, 
after death, in the Elysian Fields, where they 
were supposed to enjoy a state of perpetual 
bliss—they gave him an abode in the celestial 
hunting-grounds, in their description of which 
may be traced a considerable resemblance to 
this supposed beautiful region. This old chief 
had seven daughters, who were married to seven 
braves (brothers) according to their respective 
ages; and all lived together in one large hut. 
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For a long time they lived amicably, and the 
men went out regularly to hunt, and would 
come home laden with spoils from the chase. 

But the old chief died, and then the braves 
grew discontented and lazy, sleeping most part 
of the day on their buffalo-skins ; but went out 
daily, not in search of large game, but only to 
hunt rabbits, commanding their wives to gather 
wood during their absence, or dig up the roots 
of flags for food. As the places where the 
wood was to be had, and the lake on whose 
borders the flags grew, were at considerable 
distance from their lodge, the husbands inva- 
riably returned first; and on the arrival of their 
wives, who came bending under their loads of 
wood and roots, as invariably reported “bad 
luck—game had forsaken the hunting-grounds,” 
with the exception of the youngest brother, who 
still retained a strong affection for his wife, and 
who, without fail; always handed her a rabbit. 
Consequently, the poor women whose husbands 
had ceased to care for them, fared badly, as far 
as animal food was concerned. This continued 
as a daily occurrence for a long time, until, ob- 
serving that they were not treated with as much 
kindness as they had been before the old chief 
died, they became suspicious, and, in discussing 
the matter in a conference held together, were 
convinced that they were being cheated by their 
partners. 

Considering that it was so very strange that 
nothing was ever brought home from the chase, 
except by the youngest brother, who never com- 
plained that game was scarce, they determined 
to find out the truth. Accordingly, they agreed 
that the youngest sister, on pretense of sick- 
ness, should remain at home on the morrow, 
and so watch the return of the party. Next 
day the men, as usual, took their bows and 
arrows, and set forth on the hunt. The six sis- 
ters then departed to execute their daily task, 
leaving the young wife concealed among the 
flags and rushes at the back of the hut, in such 
a position as to command a view of every thing 
transacted within. 

Several hours before sunset the hunting party 
returned laden with rabbits, which they com- 
menced roasting and eating, consuming all, ex- 
cept one, which the youngest brother, reserving 
from his share, put apart for his wife. The 
others called him a fool, and bade him eat the 
remaining rabbit, which he refused to do, saying 
that “he loved his wife too well to see her 
suffer, and always intended to reserve one for 
her.” “More fool you,” said the others, mock- 
ingly ; “we care more for ourselves than for 
these root-diggers, who are fit for nothing else.” 
On the conclusion of the feast, the bones were 





carefully gathered together and concealed in a 
suitable place outside of the lodge. 

After some time had elapsed, the youngest 
wife arose, and presented herself to the men in 
the hut, who were very disagreeably surprised. 
They asked, angrily, “where she came from.” 
She answered, quietly, “I have been asleep on 
the rushes at the back of the house, having re- 
mained behind because I was sick; but am now 
better, as the sleep has done me good.” After 
a while the other women came home, and run- 
ning up to their sister, made many inquiries 
after her health. 

They soon found an opportunity to leave the 
hut all together and inquire the result of the 
espionage, besides visiting the deposit of bones. 
They shed many tears, and, resolving to leave 
their faithless spouses, talked over what they 
should do. ‘Let us turn into water,” said the 
eldest. ‘That would never do,” responded the 
rest, “for then our crue! husbands would drink 
us up.” The second proposed being turned 
into stones; which was rejected, on the ground 
of being trodden upon by the fraternity. The 
third wanted that “they should turn into trees,” 
which was not acceded to, for “then they 
would be used for fire-wood, and be burned up.” 
Every thing proposed was objected to, and put 
aside, on account of some defect, until it came 
to the turn of the youngest sister. Her prop- 
osition to change themselves into stars was 
declined, even as the rest; “because,” they said, 
“they would be altogether out of reach.” 
Nevertheless, on the suggestion of becoming 
stars, they proceeded to the lagoon, which had 
been the scene of their former labors, and where 
they had daily collected flag-roots, wood, and 
rushes, and constructed a machine out of reeds 
upon which they ascended the heavens, and lo- 
cated themselves there as the Pleiades. These 
seven stars still retain the names of the 
originals. 

Only the youngest of the brothers appeared 
to be grieved at the loss of his spouse: he went 
about the woods daily, seeking her every- where 
and deploring her loss. One day, as he wan- 
dered along the bank of the lagoon, bewailing 
his hard fate, the sisters had compassion on 
him. They instructed him how to use the ark 
of reeds they had made, and received him up 
on high, placing him apart, but still near them, 
as the constellation Taurus shows. The In- 
dians still retain a song about these seven stars, 
and cherish their legend of the Pleiades, even 
as sacredly as the Greeks did theirs. 

Like the Greeks, the red men of America 
have become sadly degenerate, as we'll as di- 
minished in number; little of their national 
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characteristics now remain, and the Red In- 
dian—the noblest savage man the world has 
ever produced—seems traveling the certain 
road to extinction. As late as 1736 they roamed 
in undisputed freedom over the wide wastes 
and woods which stretched from the Atlantic 
coast to the western boundary. The now fertile 
valleys of Pennsylvania: were the home and 
hunting-grounds of many of the aboriginal 
tribes; but they claimed an absolute right of 
sovereignty over the whole wide range of the 
North American Continent. But, like the leaves 
of the forests, they have fallen, and their places 
know them no more. The forests themselves 
have disappeared, and cities have arisen in their 
stead. The elk, buffalo, and deer, too, have 
retreated from their original ranges, to find 
safety in the remote recesses of the wilds of 
the Far West; and, instead of the war-whoop 
of the savage, or the cry of the wild beast, is 
heard the rush of steam or shriek of the car- 
whistle. 

For many years our red brethren have been 
gradually retreating before the march of civil- 
ization: every few years seems to drive them 
farther toward the setting sun, which seems to 
be emblematic of their future. Few, if any, are 
to be found eastward of the Mississippi; and, 
at this day, instead of the vast range which 
once was theirs, their possessions are a dimin- 
ished territory near the borders of the Pacific. 
What their future will be, none may predict. 
Whether, like the Jews, a remnant will remain 
to show that they still exist as a separate race, 
or whether their identity shall be extinguished 
in the commingling of nations, is a question 
which time only can solve. 





; THE EVANGELICAL ECUMENICAL. 





BY REV. S. B. SMITH. 





HE “Evangelical Alliance” was organized 
in London, August 19, 1846. The first 
General Council of the Alliance, subse- 
quent to its organization, was held also in Lon- 
don, in the Autumn of 1851. The next was 
held in Paris, in the year 1855. The third of 
these Conferences of Evangelical Christians, 
of various nations and Churches, assembled in 
Berlin in September, 1857. ‘The fourth of the 
series was held in the city of Geneva; the fifth 
at Amsterdam, in 1867; and the sixth, which 
has but recently adjourned, was held in the city 
of New York, 1873. 
This was a most important occasion. The 
culture and piety of the Christian world were 
represented, and earnest men from many nations 





and from various religious denominations were 
in council. All were moved by one spirit— 
love to Christ. All cherished one aim—the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom among 
men. It seemed like a body having one mind 
and one life-blood—an “Alliance” for a common 
cause. The utterances of such a Council must 
be of great significance. 

We purpose to give, in this article, the best 
thoughts in the most condensed form. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, official head 
of the Anglican Church in England, sent words 
of cheer: 

“Never, since the Reformation, has it been 
more important that Christian men should learn 
to understand and co-operate with one another, 
and that they should, by the manifestation of 
their union in faith and good works, offer an 
effectual opposition to the growing progress of 
superstition and infidelity. And never has this 
union been more earnestly longed-for than in 
the present day.” 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Rev. W. NoEL, of Berlin, stated the objects 
of the Alliance: 

“The Evangelical Alliance will not be a union 
of the Evangelical Churches; still less will it 
establish a new Church, or melt and mix to- 
gether those which, in different languages, coun- 
tries, and forms, serve God their Savior in their 
own manner. It will inspire them all with the 
consciousness that their members, one and all, 
belong, as children of God, to one blessed Lord 
and Savior, and are in duty bound to join in 
true love for the purpose of doing his work. 
The fact that all Christians, in virtue of the 
universal priesthood of the faithful, have imme- 
diate access to God through Jesus Christ, has 
found its proper expression in the Evangelical 
Alliance.” 

Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D., LL. D., of 
Princeton, United States, discoursed on the 
Union of Faith: 

“The Church of Christ is one. It is one in 
virtue of the union of Christ with Christians, 
Faith is the conscious, living, persistent bond 
of union between the soul and Christ. Faith 
is one of the fruits of the Spirit—this indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, who dwells without measure 
in Christ, and is communicated to all his people, 
and is the real essential bond of union with 
him and of the unity of the Church. All Chris- 
tians are one in faith, and in inward life. Let 
an anatomist place his ear upon the breast of 
any man, white or black or red, and he hears 
the pulsations, the mystic murmurs, all the 
same. So let any man place his ear to any 
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Christian’s heart, be he who he may, he will 
find that heart beats just exactly as the other 
does. Christian experience is just the same- 
The relation of man as a social being—which 
leads to the organization of the family, the vil- 
lage, the province, and the nation—with a Chris- 
tian experience, inevitably leads to organization 
for purposes of worship and mutual watch and 
care. The relations of these local Churches to 
each other are analogous to the relations of 
individual believers. They are inwardly united 
so as to constitute one body, outwardly united 
so as to make one communion. No Church 
has a right to demand more for Christian union 


and communion than Christ demands to enter’ 


heaven. The duty of these denominational 
Churches is just recognition. They should re- 
gard as valid the sacraments and orders one of 
the other. All Protestants hold that the call 
of the minister is by the Holy Ghost; and no 
Church can make a minister, any more than it 
can make a Christian, Then the office of the 
Church is simply to authenticate and testify to 
this divine call given by God. Non-interfer- 
ence and co-operation are other duties of these 
Churches. The aim is one, the work is one.” 

Rev. G. R. Crooks, D. D., of New York, 
said: 

“ There are three ideas frequently confounded 
with each other—unity, which is of spirit and 
life; unanimity, which is oneness of thinking ; 
uniformity, which is oneness of method. The 
effort to establish the last has been given up in 
Protestantism, and yet it operates as a cause of 
alienation. The effort to establish the second 
is now being abandoned, and we are about to 
fall back on the first. When this is done, it 
will be found that unity does produce a sufficient 
unanimity and a sufficient uniformity. In 1760, 
John Wesley issued a circular to fifty ministers 
of various Churches, proposing that they should 
acknowledge and treat each other as brethren 
notwithstanding their differences. In this he 
says: ‘I do not ask a union in opinions. They 
might agree or disagree touching absolute de- 
crees on the one hand, or perfection on the 
other. These may still speak of imputing 
righteousness, and those of the merits of Christ. 
Not a union with regard to outward order. 
Some may still remain quite regular, some quite 
irregular, and some partly regular. But these 
things being as they are, as each is persuaded 
in his own mind, is it not a desirable thing that 
we should love as brethren?’ ” 

The Dean of Canterbury, England, on the 
topic, “Unity Consistent with Diversity,” 
claimed that perfect unity required perfect 
knowledge; that in this imperfect state we 





could not expect perfect unity. ‘In our pres- 
ent state, diversity seems like a law of nature, 
There are grand general lines, yet the individ- 
ual has always his own points of difference, 
God’s works in nature are marked by variety, 
The charm of the Jandscape is in its endless 
diversity of form and color. Music is not the 
monotony of one sound, but the harmonizing 
of many. The pure light is not colorless, nor 
is it a one-colored ray, but is the blending of 
all the prismatic hues; and every substance ab- 
sorbs and rejects the hues in various degrees, 
and hence the manifold beauty which surrounds 
us on every side. We are here, first of all, in 
a state of progress. ‘We have not attained, 
nor are we already perfect.’ Others, like our- 
selves, are seekers after God ; our feeling toward 
them should be one not of hostility, but of love. 
There are few men that have sense enough to 
doubt their own infallibility. And so, firmly 
believing in ourselves, we condemn all those 
who differ from us. All this is natural, but 
wrong; and we shall rise above it only by 
drawing nearer to Christ.” 


RELIGION IN EUROPE. 


PROTESTANT Germany was represented by 
Rev. H. Krummacher, of Germany: 

“The German nation owes its existence to 
Christianity. Before Germany embraced Chris- 
tianity there were, it is true, German tribes; 
but no bond of union knit them together. Bon- 
iface, the apostle of the Germans, is also the 
first founder of the nation. Great national 
changes have usually been attended by corre- 
sponding religious movements. At present, the 
great question which a reporter on Christian 
life in Germany finds placed before him is this: 
Whether in this last epoch the old rule of Ger- 
man history has realized itself; that is, whether 
a religious progress has united itself with the 
national one. During the late war there were 
many signs which gave rise to the hope that a 
religious revival would be the fruit of the events, 
Two or three years have passed since then, and 
to-day it must be confessed that the expectation 
has not been realized. In the words of an- 
other: ‘I see a deep precipice; but above the 
precipice appears a brightness; I don’t know 
whether it is Aurora or evening red. My be- 
lief, my hope, my prayer is, that this brightness 
is the Aurora of a new day, of a better time.’ ” 

Switzerland was represented by Rev. E. 
Reichel, of Montmireil : 

“We have two powerful forces in opposition 
to the Evangelical Church—Romanism and in- 
fidelity. The latter is becoming rampant and 
much more aggressive than in former years. 
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But I can assure you that the friends of Christ’s 
cause have not lost courage on either score; 
they are in turn the aggressors. The great 
ideas of the Evangelical Alliance are making 
decided progress. A common danger has caused 
ancient rivalries to be forgotten.” 

Rev. Mr. Kalopathakes, of Greece: 

“We have two classes of people, those who 
believe with all their hearts all the doctrines 
of the Greek Church, and those who believe 
nothing at all. And yet the feeling of national 
union is so strong that even those who be- 
lieve and those who believe not, go hand in 
hand in order to uphold the Church. This 
feeling makes religion and nationality one and 
inseparable. He that gives up his Church is 
looked upon as an outcast. Missionary labor 
has not been without results. But one Church 
is established; but that troubles the Greek 
Church. We have succeeded in sending our 
views into three thousand homes by our papers. 
Our child’s paper has obtained over five thou- 
sand subscribers among the children who at- 
tend the Greek Church. In 1858, I could not 
sell a single Bible; now I think over three 
thousand copies are sold every year. In view 
of this change, it seems that the time is near 
when Greece will join in the army of Christ.” 

Rev. Leonard Annet, of Brussels, Belgium: 

“Tn 1830, there were only, in all the kingdom, 
three small Protestant congregations, counting 
altogether seven hundred souls. There were 
four congregations of foreigners. We had just 
begun, some thirty years ago, to preach the 
Gospel to all the country; we had to fight 
against the adverse elements of France and It- 
aly. Superstition and infidelity were bitter foes. 
I think there is not a country in all the world 
in which the power of the priest is so great as 
in Belgium. The Belgians are more Romanists 
than the inhabitants of Rome; but their priests 
are not able to stand before the Gospel. They 
have failed in public discussions. Now we 
have succeeded in establishing missionary sta- 
tions and Churches composed of congregations 
almost entirely of converts from Romanism. 
We have a Missionary Society which employs 
colporteurs, teachers, and ministers. We have 
about sixty laborers and a population of more 
than five million souls.” 

Rev. A. Decoppet, of Paris, France, said: 

“The Protestant population of France is 
still but a feeble minority, which holds its own, 
but does not sensibly increase. Before the late 
war, we numbered about one million. The an- 
nexation of Alsace has taken from us two hun- 
dred and fifty communities, numbering two 
hundred thousand members, and one of our 





most influential theological faculties. This con- 
siderably weakens Protestant influence in our 
country. Our Churches are divided into two 
families—the Lutherans and the Reformed body. 
The latter is made up of a mother and of several 
daughters. I speak of the National Church, 
which is united to the State, and consists of 
about six hundred and thirty thousand members, 
and of several free Churches of different ages 
and denominations. These Churches live in 
excellent harmony. The evangelizing and char- 
itable societies of the various Churches work 
in common. Here I see the best means of 
confirming our common ties. In Catholic coun- 
tries, divisions in Protestantism are a source of 
weakness to ourselves, and a serious obstacle to 
the evangelization of the people of the Latin race, 
who have a strong tendency toward unity and 
centralization. The elements of union are much 
more important than the causes of division. 
Most of our evangelizing societies are, for the 
most part, in a satisfactory state, and are de- 
veloping themselves steadily, if not rapidly. 
Protestantism in France possesses wonderful 
vitality. Its existence is quite a miracle, in 
view of its many struggles and persecutions. 
Conquest is difficult to a society that has to 
devote all its strength to self-defense. At 
this time Protestantism is greatly cramped 
in its movements. Without Government au- 
thority, a lecture can not be given, a place of 
worship opened, or a meeting held, or tracts 
distributed. The Catholic priesthood is very 
powerful—more so than ever. It succeeds in 
fettering us in a thousand ways. When we 
shall have real religious liberty, Protestantism 
will make way in our country, far and wide.” 
Rev. M. Prochet, of Genoa, Italy, said: 
“The Roman Catholic religion is the religion 
of the State; but the shades of Romanism are 
many. Protestant efforts are much divided. 
The Pope is conscious of a diminution of his 
power and influence. The clergy, with few ex- 
ceptions, as if seeing wreck fast approaching, 
have gathered themselves more closely around 
him, seeming determined to stand or fall with 
him. They work with relentless energy, and 
would certainly succeed if they had only human 
agencies. Their reasoning is simple and com- 
prehensive: ‘Let us have the women through 
the confessional, and the children through the 
schools, and the nation is ours.’ Clustered 
around the priests are the good Roman Cath- 
olics, the convinced, the bigoted, and the fanat- 
ics, recruited unequally from the different 
classes. The nobility and peasantry are largely 
represented in their ranks, and women occupy 
quite a prominent position, while they are the 
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most useful instruments. Following these we 
find an enormous proportion of the population 
which, while outwardly Catholic, have no real 
religious convictions at all. Habit and indiffer- 
ence are the only ties to bind them to the 
Church in which they were born. There are 
those who may be styled New or Liberal Cath- 
olics. These are, by a slow process, separating 
themselves from the Church of Rome. The 
number of those who are unbelievers—rejecters 
of all religion—is small, but their influence is 
increasing every day, and pervading the masses. 
Confounding Romanism with Christianity, they 
reject the one because they do the other. The 
evangelical agencies are the Waldensians, the 
Free Church of Italy, the Christian Churches 
of Italy, the Methodists and the Baptists, the 
latter changing their name to Apostolic Church. 
There are three general parties at work: the 
priests, the evangelists, and the infidels. The 
priests have habit and indifference on their side ; 
the infidels have the natural tendency of the 
human heart; the evangelists have the Gospel. 
Which shall have the victory ?” 


PROTESTANT RELATIONS BETWEEN AMERICA 
AND EUROPE. 


REV. JOHN STOUGHTON, D. D., of London, 
said: 

“Christians on both sides of the waters have 
a common spiritual life. Despite our differ- 
ences, we have one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism. We need not try to lay a new corner- 
stone of unity. The chief corner-stone, ‘elect, 
precious,’ is laid, and that forever. We need 
not build up the walls of spiritual unity; they 
are built by the Holy Spirit in his sanctifying 
work. Atlantic cables, ocean postage, interna- 
tional treaties, the interchange of embassies, 
express not brotherhood so intimate and clear 
as that which really obtams between the disci- 
ples of Christ here and in Great Britain, and 
all over the world. Originating power once 
rested on the side of the mother country. She 
gave her child systems of ecclesiastical polity 
which have grown with its growth ; but there lies 
now productive power in vigorous exercise on 
both sides—on yours no less than ours. Influ- 
ence of this kind is reciprocal. Nay, perhaps 
beyond what is merely reciprocal went that 
wave of spiritual power, called revivalism, which 
rolled over from your broad continent, some 
years ago, to our island shores. We thank you 
for it. Action and reaction will be incessant, 
augmenting, wonderful. An interchange of spir- 
itual sentiment is yearly going on, through a 
perusal of your literature in Europe, and Eu- 
ropean literature by you. Pulpit intercommu- 
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nication has its influence; the history of the 
past justifies its increase in the future. I would 
commend as of pressing importance the co-op- 
eration of America with England in the work 
of Bible revision which is now in session at 
Westminster, and which is one of the most 
important works going on throughout the world, 
We rejoice to know that American scholars 
have been formed into companies to aid in this 
noble enterprise.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


REv. Dr. WILLIAM ARNOT, of Edinburgh, pre- 
sented an essay on Doctrines Embodied in Life: 

“Doctrine and duty are united. Separated, 
both are dead ; there remains neither the sound 
creed nor the holy life. The common street- 
cry is, ‘Give us plenty of charity, but none of 
your dogmas;’ in other words, give us pleity 
of sweet fruits, but none of your hidden myste- 
ries about roots and engrafting.” 

Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., of Baltimore, dis- 
coursed on Personal Religion : 

“All admit that there can be no substitute 
for holiness, yet specious counterfeits and nos- 
trums are on every side corrupting and super- 
seding the doctrines of the cross. 

“ There is an artificial orthodoxy which sheds 
no influence on the life.” To see depravity 
taught as a doctrine, is not enough; it must be 
felt as a fact—seen in the heart. 

“Too many substitute creeds, confessions, 
systems, for Christ. Jesus came not simply to 
teach, but to be, our religion. He said: ‘Fol- 
low me ;’ me, not a dogma; me, not a doctrine ; 
me, not linen decencies, apocryphal succes- 
sions, mystical, cabalistic virtues. Instead of 
personal consecration, we detect all around us 
the religion of imposing formalisms ; of fascinat- 
ing ritualisms ; of externalisms, which may be as 
graceful as the exquisite statuary in the Greek 
temples, but just as destitute of life—which lull 
the conscience, regale the taste and fancy, but 
leave the heart unchanged. Their influence 
is great, because imagination is stronger than 
reason. 

“Another substitute for piety is a kind of cor- 
porate religion, a devotedness to some Church, 
by which men become Churchmen and not 
Christians. But few heresies have been so de- 
grading to the religion of Jesus as that which 
exalts sacramentalism, in a priesthood, in a - 
Church, above sanctity of heart and life. 

“ Personal piety is a new, a gracious princi- 
ple; not a succession of good deeds, but a 
spiritual principle, of which such good deeds 
are the fruits and evidences; a principle, the 
vitality of which, like all real life, is attended 
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by continual growth. The one great aid to per- 
sonal piety, the one essential resource compre- 
hending and giving efficacy to all others, is faith 
in Jesus. In subduing our depravities, one act 
of faith is worth a whole life of attempted 
faithfulness. ‘Without holiness, no man shall 
see the Lord.’” 

W. Nast, D. D., of Cincinnati, continued the 
same topic: 

“ To discern the aids and hinderances of ver- 
sonal religion, it is important to have a clear 
conception of the three chief facts in the pro- 
cess of salvation: the impartation of spiritual 
life to the soul in regeneration, the cleansing 
of the heart from all moral impurity through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and the maturity of 
Christian character.” 

The topic of Rev. J. C. Harrison, D. D., of 
London, was Family Religion: 

“Family life is as old as Eden. Its root is 
in the very nature of things. It has survived 
the Fall, and contains beyond aught else the 
promise and earnest of restoration. 

“The personal religion of parents will, in 
most instances, give the key-note to the religion 
of the family. 

“Children are intensely imitative and recep- 
tive. In all their intercourse they are taking 
impressions from father and mother. What is 
true in general, is emphatically true of religion. 
Then the responsibility of parents in the family 
is a most essential part of their own training 
and discipline. As parents watching over our 
children, we are effectually training ourselves. 
We are inspired to activity and deeper research 
by their questions. We strive diligently for 
self-control that we may be competent to con- 
trol them, and are, by such means, led on to 
more perfect manifestation of the Christian life. 
We shall never, as parents, conduct the gov- 
ernment and training of our families in the 
right spirit unless we understand that we are 
acting under Christ, and are bound to carry 
out his will. He is Lord of the family.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


CHRISTIANITY as a Reforming Power was 
represented by Rev. I. H. Jones, Ph. D., of 
South Wales. 

“There is a close connection between religion 
and morality ; the higher the religion, the purer 
the morality it produces. In Jesus, morality 
has reached its culminating point. In being 
so thoroughly incorporated in his character 
and history, it is invested with a personal and 
living interest. The moral law formed in him 
a tabernacle to dwell in. But his life in the 
service of man was a life in God; a holy source 





of his life in the world was his life in God. In 
the idea of being perfect as God, Christianity 
has set an absolute standard of morality. This 
is a positive ideal which is to be the end, as 
well as the reason, of all human effort. In the 
consciousness of being the sons of God, we 
have real power given us to come up finally to 
this high standard of morality. ‘The moral 
principle which is to be the end, as well as the 
rule, of Christian character and conduct, is to 
be perfect even as our Father is. This, then, 
requires the entire, unconditional conversion of 
the soul to God and his service. If man isa 
child of God, the Divine will is no longer for- 
eign and external to him, to which he submits 
by force, fear of punishment, or hope of reward, 
but, knowing his essential relation to God, he 
feels that in doing his will, he is fulfilling his 
destiny and perfecting his nature. He is no 
longer swayed by the impulse of his unspiritual 
nature, but willingly obeys the dictates of 
God’s Spirit, and does so from love and for the 
glory of God.” 

Modern Literature and Christianity was the 
theme of President Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., 
of Yale College: 

“The term Literature, as used in this essay, 
includes history, biography, poetry, fiction, 
popular-orations, and essays, as also criticism, 
and journalism in all its branches. Every 
writer who takes a significant place in the lit- 
erature of even a single question, must have 
special gifts for conceiving and setting forth 
what he would say. Such a gift we call gen- 
ius, in a general way. Genius attains its high- 
est form when it divines the popular thoughts 
by keen sagacity, and molds it by fitting words— 
teaching with authority, inspiring by eloquence, 
or entrancing through poetry and fiction. The 
collected works of such writers, constituting the 
literature of an age, must necessarily present a 
more or less faithful transcript of the age itself 
as to the problems and questionings, the con- 
clusions and impulses, which make up its intel- 
lectual and moral life. But great writers do 
much more—they mold it by their individual 
influence and energy, as they instruct and ele- 
vate it, or delude and debase it. Literature 
asserts to itself an independent sphere and 
authority. All writers who obtain a hearing, 
assume to know of what they affirm. They 
may defer to higher authority than themselves 
as to matters of fact, of science, of speculation, 
and religion; may learn of literature itself; but 
they assume to know and to decide who is en- 
titled to the decisive word. They claim to 
know and indicate what has been established 
as true, to sift the true from the false, the solid 
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from the plausible, and to diffuse into the public 
mind the results of the higher and the more 
advanced thinking of the times. 

“If literature is independent, it must be free 
from all political and ecclesiastical authority. 
If the censor may restrain or erase or confis- 
cate whatever displeases the ruling magistrate 
or dominant party, literature can be hardly said 
to exist. Its character depends on two ele- 
ments—the community whose opinions and cul- 
ture it reflects, and the genius and tone of the 
writers who represent and mold it. A super- 
ficial and frivolous people will demand and 
accept a frivolous literature. An unbelieving 
and sensual age will sustain and be sustained 
by a godless and corrupt literature. A genera- 
tion that thinks and feels strongly and nobly, 
will produce a strong and passionate literature, 
provided that readers and writers have suffi- 
cient genius and culture to require and to fur- 
nish the expression of what is thought and felt. 
It follows that if a people or an age is capable 
of literature, this literature must hold intimate 
relations to the religious faith and life of the 
people of the age. Religious faith and feeling 
confessedly has much to do with the life and 
culture which literature expresses, and to which 
it appeals. A religion which is founded in the 
nature of man, and is adapted to his wants, 
which commends itself to his conscience, and 
transforms and purifies the springs of action, 
‘can not but act for good on both the matter and 
form of literature. Such a religion will elevate 
and refine the manhood of an age, reaching its 
manners and speech. A religion which is 
against man’s true nature must corrupt and 
dwarf the literature, or the literature must over- 
throw or reform it. 

“ Literature, as related to Christianity, is of 
two classes—the hostile and the friendly. We 
will consider but the former. Christianity may 
be considered under four aspects, as to its as- 
sumptions, its facts, its truths, and its life. It 
presupposes certain assumptions, it attests cer- 
tain facts, it reveals certain truths, and enforces 
a peculiar life. How far is modern literature 
unfriendly to each ? 

“The assumptions which Christianity sup- 
poses are, the existence of a personal God, his 
providential interest in the beings made in his 
image, the survival of the spirit after the disso- 
lution of the body, the responsibility of man to 
God, the fact of depravity and sin involving the 
relations of guilt and evil and the need of help 
and deliverance. Christianity does not make 
these facts, but it finds them to be true. The 
man who does not believe or find them to be 
true can not accept Christianity, In respect to 





these aspects of Christianity, much of modern 
literature is pantheistic, atheistic, and epice- 
nous, either avowedly or practically. So long 
as pantheism was a doctrine of metaphysics, it 
was inert and impotent speculation, as repulsive 
as it was dry. It was not until it had been 
dissolved in the menstruum of literature that it 
became so attractive to the imaginations of 
thousands of cultivated men as to displace 
the living God of common sense and common 
speech. Pantheism in the hands of Spinoza 
was a logical inference from an imperfect defini- 
tion. It was not till it was glorified by the 
imagination of Schelling—who was as much of 
a poet as a philosopher—and was warmed by 
the eloquence of Jacobi, and, above all, was 
made plastic through the all-subduing genius of 
Goethe, that it became so intelligible and fas- 
cinating in the literature of poetry and fiction, 
and became a practical theory of modern cul- 
ture. The English Carlyle and the American 
Emerson might both resent the charge of intro- 
ducing and glorifying pantheism for their con- 
fiding and admiring readers, and with some 
show of reason; but the most generous and 
kindly critics of either will find in their mag- 
nificent verbiage almost every form of conceiv- 
ing and describing the living God, except such 
as ascribe to him personality and the capacity 
of communion with man. 

“ The atheistic school of letters differs from 
the pantheistic, at least in its speculative ster- 
ling points. While the pantheistic begins with 
organization and ends with the absolute—which 
manifests itself in the fruits, in returning cycles, 
perhaps with rational and moral ends—the ew 
atheism starts with developments from simple 
elements along an infinite series of blind forces, 
struggling into order by the chance results of 
rational selection. The one satisfies the im- 
agination with its absolute, in which the wor- 
shiper may claim a continuous life; the other 
positively denies immortality, and supplies to 
the imagination the spectacle of a progressive 
humanity in future generations. The atheistic 
school finds its philosophy in Comte and Mill, 
Lewes, Denon, and Spencer. It is applied in 
literature by Buckle and Draper, John Morley, 
Taine, and St. Beuve, and a host of critics and 
socialists. The atheism of speculation is repul- 
sive from its baldness. Its arguments are bar- 
ren and negative. But the atheism of literature 
is made plausible and interesting to the imagi- 
nation and the feelings, because it leans on the 
last discoveries in physics, and is enlivened by 
an amplitude of manifold illustrations from 
science and art and government. 

“ Modern literature also largely distrusts and 
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denies the facts of Christianity. Philosophy 
first declared that the miraculous is impossible 
on speculative grounds. Historical criticism 
undertook to separate the supernatural from 
the actual in the Christian records. Physics 
recognizes, in its theories, nothing but the fixed 
and inexorable, which it discovers in the great 
and ‘little. Literature follows with its declara- 
tions and insinuations, that the advanced senti- 
ment of the age has eliminated the supernatural 
out of its faith. 

“It is worthy of note that the Christ of the 
New Testament can not and will not be dis- 
missed from the mind of thoughtful men of 
these times. The incomparable symmetry and 
beauty of the character of this wonder of his- 
tory is more and more justly estimated as crit- 
ics grow more thoughtful and tolerant. 

“The supernatural facts of Christianity are 
significant and important, because they imply 
certain ¢ruths of the nature of man, and reveal 
and enforce certain ¢ruths in the administration 
of God. If Christ is not an example, a Re- 
deemer, an inward power, his incarnation be- 
comes simply a spectacular theophany, which, 
whether it is true or false, may stimulate the 
imagination and furnish materials for the poet. 
If Christ’s death and resurrection bear no rela- 
tions to man’s life with God and the future world, 


‘it is of no special moment whether they are 


believed or denied. The relations of these 
facts to man and to God, when recorded as 
true, constitute what we call the Christian faith: 
when they are defined and defended in the 
forms of science, they constitute Christian the- 
ology. To both of these, modern literature is 
more or less unfriendly. So far as it is pagan 
in its spirit and tastes, it is hostile to the Chris- 
tian faith. It is pagan so far as it believes in 
the development of nature, as opposed to re- 
demption from sin; and in the free spontaneity 
of impulse, as opposed to the higher beauty of 
unselfish love: 

“The relations of modern literature to the 
Christian life are the most important of all. 
This only gives the supreme interest to Chris- 
tian truth and the Christian history. If this 
peculiar life can not justify itself as supremely 
excellent, neither the facts nor the history can 
stand before the scrutiny of modern criticism 
and the refined sensibility of modern culture. 
The opponents of Christianity understand this, 
and hence they would fain persuade themselves 
that what is distinctively Christian in advaric- 
ing the moral and spiritual life of the race, is so 
defective and evil that it must be spiritually 
outgrown and laid aside. 

“Defects in the manifestations of Christian 





character are set forth and magnified. The im- 
personations of the novelist and the poet, the 
analysis of the historian and the critic, and the 
satires and caricatures of the essayist, are 
largely used for this purpose. ° 

“From the days of Lucian to the present, 
the real and supposed defects of Christian liv- 
ing have furnished ample material for the criti- 
cism and satire of literature. Its resources 
were never more abundant than now. Its read- 
ers were never more numerous and enlightened. 
It is to occasion no surprise that it should set 
forth in high relief the supposed and actual 
defects of the Christian life; that it should pro- 
duce powerful portraitures of the evils which it 
discerns, and exaggerated caricatures of the 
defects which it chooses to misrepresent. Chris- 
tianity of to-day will be none the worse if she 
is mindful that she is watched, as never before, 
by keen-sighted critics, who have the power 
of setting forth her defects with wit, grace, 
energy, and sarcasm. Her foes can do her far 
more good than her flatterers. It would be 
well that she should listen to their sharpest 
sarcasm and their keenest gibes. 

“It is one thing to be able to show that many 
of these hostile attacks and more effective in- 
sinuations agains the Christian life of our day 
are unjust and unwarranted, and altogether an- 
other thing to conclude that nothing is to be 
learned by them. 

“So far as its moral tone is earnest, and its — 
convictions deep, and its aspirations elevated, 
so far does it demand of the believing Christian 
Church more simple positiveness of faith, more 
spirituality of aims, more upright Christian liv- 
ing in its home, its neighborhood, its commer- 
cial dealings, and its political activities. In the 
presence of such a Christian life as ‘is conceiva- 
ble under our present human limitations, the 
most hostile literature would bow in silence, or 
it did not confess from the heart that Christ is 
in very deed present in a living and united 
Christendom.” 

Rev. Thomas Aveling, of London, presented 
an essay on the subject of Christian Philan- 
thropy: 

“The excellence of systems may be judged 
by their fruits. Works and institutions of 
charity, benevolence, and mercy, are the genu- 
ine offspring of the Christian system. If men 
ask, ‘What good has Christianity done?’ we 
point to the hospitals, dispensaries, convales- 
cent homes, reformatories, schools, almshouses, 
orphanages, asylums for the deaf, the dumb, the 
blind, the idiot, the insane, the inebriate, the 
refuges for the fallen, her juvenile delinquents, 
and other agencies for overtaking and alleviating 
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the thousand ills to which flesh is heir, and 
inquire, ‘Whence sprang they all?’ 

“Hospitals, history tells us, owe their origin 
to Christianity; for the first the world ever saw 
was erected at Constantinople under the direc- 
tion of the bishop of that city. Neither there, 
nor at Athens nor Rome—the high places of 
civilization, of political wisdom and power, the 
chosen abodes of philosophy, eloquence, poetry, 
and artistic skill—was its prototype to be, found, 
unless it be the small temple of Aésculapius, on 
an island in the Tiber, where the maimed and 
sick were left to struggle in solitude or the 
pangs of death. 

“When Alexandria was visited with the 
plague, during the reign of Gallienus, the pa- 
gans deserted their friends on the first symp- 
toms of the disease. They left them to die in 
the streets, without taking the trouble to bury 
them when dead; they only thought of escap- 
ing from the contagion themselves. The Chris- 
tians, on the contrary, took the bodies of their 
brethren in their arms, waited upon them with- 
out thinking of themselves, ministered to their 
wants, and buried them with all possible care, 
even while the best people of the community, 
presbyters and deacons, lost their own lives by 
their self-denying generosity. And when Car- 
thage was ravaged by a similar pestilence, in 
the reign of Gallus, the pagans deserted the 
sick and the dying, and the streets were filled 
with dead bodies, which greatly increased the 
infection. No one came near them except for 
purposes of plunder; but Cyprian, calling the 
people together in the church, said, ‘If we do 
good only to our own, what do we more than 
publicans and heathens?’ Animated by his 
words, the members of the Church divided the 
work between them, the rich giving money and 
the poor labor; so that in a short time the 
bodies that filled the streets were buried. 

“Who, before Christianity taught men to do 
it, ever thought of redeeming captives taken in 
war? Yet this is what Churches did; and even 
sold the ‘consecrated vessels for that purpose, 
as was done by Ambrose at Milan. Is it not 
found, now, that no sooner does a calamity 
happen by which widows and orphans are 
made—some wide-spread distress, arising from 
famine, war, pestilence, even in other lands— 
than the Christian philanthropy of this country 
and of England is stirred to its depths ?—theirs 
more than all the world besides. And I do not 
hesitate to say that it is because of the religion 
which has made the two countries what they 
are in all that is good and great, and given them 
an enviable pre-eminence over all other nations 
of the earth. 





“There are, in London alone, nine hundred 
different organized charities, formed to benefit 
men; and the vast majority of these relate to 
the body, including among them the aged, the 
helpless, the infirm, the incurable, the orphan, 
and the widow. Were I as familiar with New 
York, I doubt not I should be able to assert 
something similar as existing here.” 


THE PULPIT. 


THE Pulpit of the Age was discussed by 
Rev. J. Parker, D. D., of London. 

“The apostolic method of stating and apply- 
ing truth is the true model of preaching in our 
day, and all other days of sin and want. Orig- 
inal power is with original method. What did 
Paul preach? He answers: ‘I preach Christ 
crucified; I preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ; Christ sent me to preach the Gospel.’ 
How did he preach? He answers: ‘Not with 
wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
should be of none effect; not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom.’ This law of speech 
would destroy nine-tenths of what is called 
‘eloquent preaching.’ What care is bestowed 
upon the manufacture of sentences! how peri- 
ods are smoothed and rounded! how anxious 
are many speakers lest by a slip in quantity 
they should impair the rhythm of their utter- 
ances! Would I exclude the highest uses of 
speech and eloquence from the sanctuary? Far 
from it. On the right of Truth I would seat 
Beauty, and on her left-hand 1 would seat Mu- 
sic; but as they stood together in the smiling 
light, 1 would say, Now abideth Truth, Beauty, 
and Music, but the greatest of these is Truth. 
Truth is the infinite quantity; beauty and mu- 
sic are measurable and determinate elements. 
What do we often hear of a preacher and his 
preaching? That he is a polished speaker, 
that his language is exquisite in chasteness and 
balance, that his sermons are literary models, 
and that his composition is a study of art. 
This is thought to be complimentary. Compli- 
mentary to an angel of the Lord, clothed with 
fire, and put in trust of mighty thunderings— 
a preacher of the cross and revealer of judg- 
ment to come! God-speed to the eloquence of 
the heart; but as for the mere sentence-maker, 
his pulpit is a store of carved wood—not Leba- 
non or Bashan, not the mountains of myrrh, or 
the hill of frankincense. 

“In what spirit did Paul conduct his minis- 
try? Hear his reply: ‘I was with you in weak- 
ness and fear and much trembling, with all 
humility of mind, and many tears; I warned 
every one night and day with tears.’ Much 
useful work may be done with logic; but without 
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thos we can never get that special and inde- 
scribable influence which touches all hearts, 
speaks all languages, and sheds the light of 
hope upon all lives. 

“ We must also observe apostolic doctrine and 
method, if we would have our preaching adapted 
to the age. The time is at hand when the 
preaching of Christ crucified, without the wis- 
dom of mere words, and with much trembling and 
pathos, will be the only original preaching. In 
some quarters we have a Christ, but not a 
Christ crucified ; a character in history, but not 
a sacrifice for sin, or a mediator between God 
and man. To suppose that this theme may be 
exhausted in a sermon or two, is a mistake of 
ignorance and vanity. It fills all things with its 
mournful, its holy and infinite glory. He who 
has no crucified and redeeming Christ to preach, 
wastes his little strength within the narrowest 
limits, though he may appear to have wide lib- 
erty of action. He can but talk at men; he 
can never speak to them—to their agonies, their 
heart-hunger, their helplessness, their dumb 
and vehement aspirations. His mouth is filled 
with mocking, and his words are instruments of 
cruelty. As for his prayers, they are as birds 
with broken wings, tormented by their own im- 
potence, testifying to the presence of an instinct, 
but never reaching the gates of the sun. The 
preaching of the cross has elicited the greatest 
answers from those who have heard it; answers 
that confirmed the divinity of the doctrines, and 
set the seal of heaven upon the preacher’s pur- 
pose and method. These were answers of pen- 
itence, of loyalty, of service, grief on account 
of sin, devotion to the Redeemer’s cross, serv- 
ice without weariness, a pursuit of the lost, 
and undespairing prayer for those who are out 
of the way. The opposite kind has been fol- 
lowed by pedantry, sciolism, self-worship, a 
theology without religion, a temple without a 
God. These we have found with a gentility 
cold as death, and a self-absorption cruel as the 
grave. Faithfulness to the apostolic doctrine 
and method will save the preacher from all the 
narrowness of mere denominationalism in the 
exercise of his ministry, and from all other nar- 
rowness of thought and sympathy. Denomina- 
tionalism, properly understood and wisely ad- 
ministered, has excellent uses; yet we can not 
have too little of it in the Christian pulpit. In 
the pulpit we should hear the universal language 
of God’s love to mankind, and not the provincial 
dialect of zealotry and sectarianism. 

“As to the manner of the preacher, I hope 
the day will never come when individuality will 
cease to distinguish the ministry. It is written 
upon all the works of God; why should it not 





be written upon the sanctuary, the chiefest and 
brightest of his creations? Hath God made 
but one instrument? Is not the trumpet his, 
and the lute, and the organ, and the instrument 
of ten strings? Do I not hear in his house 
the clash of cymbals, the throb of drums, and 
the silver of sweet bells? Every man must 
preach in the way in which he can use his power 
to advantage for the spiritual progress of the 
hearer. I look to hearers, as well as to preach- 
ers, for a genuine reform of the pulpit, where 
reform is needed. You must insist upon hear- 
ing the Gospel! When you distinguish between 
gold and tinsel, when you show your disgust 
for the mere frothiness of pulpit dolls, when 
you protest against all trifling with the realities 
of life and destiny, against all that is unsubstan- 
tial in doctrine, and all that is vicious in ritual, 
you will soon drive the hireling from the pulpit, 
and banish the tallow-chandler from . e altar 
of God.” 

The Best Methods of Preaching were pre- 
sented by Rev. Daniel P. Kidder, D. D., of 
Drew Theological Seminary. 

“The fundamental idea of preaching is based 
upon the social nature of man, and his inherent 
desire of communications from his fellow-men. 
Hence human lips are employed to address hu- 
man ears and human hearts. There are certain 
elements necessary to successful preaching : 

“The power to arrest and command atten- 
tion. The preacher’s manner must be worthy 
of the truth he proclaims. It must be dignified, 
though not severe; it must indicate a concious- 
ness of the supreme importance of the truths 
to be delivered. Such a consciousness will 
banish formality as an impertinence scarcely 
less tolerable than frivolity itself. Distinctness 
of articulation, skill in emphasis, clearness of 
arrangement, and fervor of delivery, all have 
their uses. Preaching should convinee the 
judgment, arouse the conscience, and move the 
sensibilities. Its aim should be the salvation 
of men. All other elements focalize in this. 
The cultivation of a true and worthy ministe- 
rial character is of the first importance. How 
can he persuade other men of the truth so well 
as when deep convictions rule his own thoughts 
and govern his actual life?” 

Rev. H. W. Beecher said: 

“What, then, does the modern pulpit want? 
Just what the old pulpit wanted. It wants still 
that homely sense of the sinfulness of man and 
the remedial forces provided for it. It wants 
the men that believe in their work, and think it 
the best work human life could be devoted to. 
It wants men that believe in a heaven; men 
that believe they are but a hand’s-breadth from 
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their own immortality ; men that can take pen- 
alty, shame, and disgrace, knowing that in a 
very short time it may, it will be all the same to 
them; men who are wiiling to spend and be 
spent, though the more they love, the less they 
are loved, looking just beyond to that which is 
more certain than what the senses interpret 
here. It is this view in God and immortality, 
and this yearning toward men, that is the root 
and substance of the Christian ministry.” 





SHAVINGS FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY CHARLES T. MURRAY. 


“THese are the charming agonies of love, 
Whose misery delights.” 


C E may divide the adult world into three 
great classes with regard to blessedness: 
the want-to-get-ins, the ins, and the want- 

to-get-outs. Respectively incidental are the 

three great events of the average modern life: 
the wedding, the first baby, and the proceedings 
in divorce. And we might say, too, that in all 
these existed the same universality of impulse, 
similar hopes, aims, passions, differing only in 
the human variety of intensity. On all rounds 
of the social ladder the ready foot is poised, 
impatient to swing off into the matrimonial sea— 
men and maidens counting the hours to reali- 
zation ; the truly mated grappling with the bur- 
dens of a happy present, forging and polishing 
the human links which-shall unite their youth 
and age in the one high nobility of manhood 
and womanhoéd ; and yet another, disappointed 
and crushed, struggling to throw off the yoke that 
bends two necks in the most galling of human 
slavery. Here is concrete philosophy. But we 
have not to do with philosophy. In fact, there 
is nothing apparently farther from philosophy 
than the act of marriage. Let us class it rather 
among those natural but incomprehensible ac- 
cidents which no amount of parental calculation 
can successfully guard against. And as for one 
of the unhappy results which the poet evidently 
had in his mind—the wedding tourist—in what 
strange pigedn-hole of humanity shall we file him ? 

Shall it be with Bacon and Franklin? Yet the 

martyrs to hacks and guide-books must possess a 

degree of patient endurance not entirely removed 

from philosophy. We have permitted them to 
run up a large account on our stock of sympathy. 

The National Capital is the American Mecca 

toward which the steps of the wedding tourist 

bend as naturally as do those of the politician. 

Like the poor, they are always with us. They 

come with early frost, growing in numbers with 

the snow-birds, overwhelming us in the sweet 








inundation of Spring, and thence decreasing to 
the steady flow of Summer. There is universal 
comfort in the contemplation of the newly 
wedded, dragging their weary round of sight- 
seeing—comfort to the anticipant, absorbing 
only the rosier hues; to the ins, amused with 
the remembrance of their own happy absurdity ; 
to the want-to-get-ouls, who feel the grim satis- 
faction of prospective sympathy. Bless them! 
how it relieves the business-mind to relieve 
them of their purses! Always retiring and 
awkward, they are unmercifully thrust into 
prominence. Coming only to see, they are ex- 
hibited wherever they can best be seen. Every 
Sabbath we behold them ina conspicuous pew,— 
the poor bridegroom, with his broadcloth squint- 
ing with wrinkles adown the spine, and _ his 
hands crammed into the most unnatural kids; 
the blushing bride, with the impossible wedding- 
bonnet triumphantly pitched on the summit of 
a preposterous accumulation of hair, and: her 
wedding-dress full of the wicked creases of 
trunk-travel. They look about them at the 
strange faces with that assumed carelessness 
which is calculated to impose on the human 
judgment, and convince the wavering mind that, 
instead of being married day before yesterday 
in the state of “ Illinoy,” their wedding-day was 
at least twenty years ago. No, indeed; no one 
éould possibly suspect that Susie and he were 
just married. But, somehow, the knowing usher 
conducts them fluttering to the best pew, his - 
bald head glowing with fatherly responsibility, 
and the consciousness of the condition of things 
in every smiling lineament. Thereisa distinct air 
of ownership in his step, as if he had but just 
now held his venerable hands over the pair in 
paternal blessing. ‘ Sit there, my children,” he 
would say; and as he returns down the aisle, 
his very coat-tail seems to look back, and whis- 
per, “God bless you!” Then as they pass the 
little knot of church-door loafers, after service, 
and mingle with the dispersing worshipers, 
their style and carriage must undergo a still 
more trying scrutiny. Their faces must pass 
the ordeal of those critical gentlemen of the 
curb-stone, without whom the art of dress were 
unavailing, and church-going soon a forgotten 
custom. And many a sly glance and inward 
comment must the wedding-garments sustain 
while under the eye of a fairer but less indul- 
gent critic. Bless them! we say; how inno- 
cently ridiculous they look! O no! nobody — 
would guess it. But, somehow, in spite of the 
carefully practiced assumption, the hotel mind 
grapples with the idea, and, with obsequious 
strategy, sends them tothe bridal-chamber, and 
circulates the impression that, with this distin- 
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guished pair, money is no object, and time an 
only enemy. The loungers in the smoking- 
room regard him curiously as to his choice of 
cigars ang style of hat, and the young gentle- 
man with a Shirt very low in the neck resolves 
that his next pair shall be spring-bottomed, and 
js suddenly relieved from a dilemma. Along 
the halls the maids knock their frowsy heads 
together at their approach, and nod and whis- 
per significantly. In the dining-room the wait- 
ers take in the situation in a simultaneous dash 
at the bride’s chair—a generous attention which 
attracts the concentrated eyes of a full dining- 
room, and contributes immensely to the ease 
and self-possession of the modest and highly 
appreciative objects. At table, wine is supplied 
as a matter of course, and although the groom 
may or may not indulge in any thing more in- 
vigorating than coffee, nor, in his most extrava- 
gant ideas, have floated above small beer, he 
js morally certain the item will figure largely 
among the extras. But he has already found 
that resistance is useless, and opposition mis- 
directed energy. There is a well-grounded as- 
surance in the head-wailer that no amount of 
travel and experience will put down. He knows 
just what is necessary under such circum- 
stances, and will not submit to any interference. 
He is as stubborn as your doctor, and knows just 
as well what you should eat. Any deviation from 
the diet for married couples which he carries 
about in his capacious brain, in favor of any 
favorite dish, might as well be addressed to a 
plaster cast—it is just out. Inthe dining-room 
all is grace and gentleness and masterly inac- 
tivity. The disposition to act independently is 
smothered in the half-suppressed apology for 
the unfortunate€onflict of tastes, and the desire 
which is boldly worded finds expression in tone 
of supplication. It is but a re-enacted failure 
before the victim desperately throws himself on 
the mercy of the .house, to be fawned upon, 
flattered, and finally fleeced. 

But it is when they venture forth from the 
courteous impudence of the hotel, to wander up 
and down in search of what is new and won- 


derful, that they most deserve our sympathy.. 


Their natural enemy meet them at the curb, and 
strangle the air with their sharp competitive 
cries. Would they ride? To hesitate is to be 
lost, and they have hesitated; and the jolly, 
claret-nosed whip, who stands hat in hand, as 
his more successful rival puts up his carriage- 
steps, slaps his pocket and elevates his shaggy 
eyebrows with appreciative gesture. No one is 
more fully alive than he as to what such a fare 
is worth. Let us not be numbered among the 
sly rogues who can deceive the wary hackman. 





Traveling humanity is to him an open oyster. 
He measures by the standard of gullibility, and 
his judgment is as unerring as his aim to over- 
reach. He is industrious, and his life is a con- 
tinuous war-path. He goeth out boldly at noon, 
and taketh purses on the king’s highway. In 
the deeper shadows of night he gleaneth the 
belated into his net, and robbeth the unwary 
under the glazed eye of the morning. Verily, 
the pockets of the earth are his, and the fullness 
thereof; but the wedding tourist he hath for an 
inheritance. 

The wedding tourist is always ip a hurry. 
To take in the requisite number of cities in his 
trip, he sees from the hack stand-point alto- 
gether. Driven rapidly from place to place, he 
devotes minutes where hours were far too short, 
and condenses months into days. He looks at 
works of highest art as a street-passer might 
glance at a window picture. Public buildings 
pass before him in a confused vision of pano- 
ramic splendor, and he beholds them as one 
who looketh ina mirror and goeth away, straight- 
way forgetting what manner of man he was. 
The greater portion of his sight-seeing is on the 
model of the shoddy American at Rome. In 
search of ancient wonders, his coachman drew 
rein at the foot of the grand old Coliseum: 

“ What’s this, John ?” 

“ This, sir!” exclaimed the coachman, expec- 
torating his disgust, with true American delivery, 
over the broken marble, “this is the Coliseum.” 

“Indeed—ah ! the Coliseum”—adjusting his 
glass and leaning gracefully out of the carriage— 
“Ah! I think you said the Coliseum ?” 

“Ves, ett.” 

“O yes; well, well, we might drive home to 
dinner, John; I won’t get out;” consulting his 
watch, musingly. ‘ The Coliseum—some infer- 
nal old European hotel, 1 suppose ?” 

With much the same information and enthu- 
siasm, the average tourist pauses before the mag- 
nificent Doric of the patent-office. ‘ 

“ Beautiful!” feebly ejaculates the bride, 
fumbling among the cushions for a willful smell- 
ing-bottle. ‘Gus, what do they do in the patent- 
office ?” 

“ Really, my dear—” 

“That is the post-office, on the other side,” 
says the driver, opportunely, 

“The post-office!—And Gus, dear, that re- 
minds me that I must write home this very 
night and tell them what a nice time we are 
having, and how much we have seen; and I’m 
so tired!” 

“But to-night, dear, we have reserved for the 
museum; and you know you’re to wear your 
new silk.” 
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“Yes, I declare! I quite forgot; it’s Mr. 
Rip Van Winkle too!” 

And thus they drive and rattle on, never to 
look upon the like again; innocently absorbed 
in each other, in dress, gossip, and speculation. 
Another wonder has been added to their list. 
The most perfect specimen of architectural 
symmetry and beauty, teeming with the fruits of 
a world of intellectual life, is thus ignomini- 
ously smothered in a smelling-bottle. 

If we follow them to the Capitol, it is to wit- 
ness the continued record of discomfiture. 
Quite naturally, they enter at the basement, pos- 
sibly to show their entire familiarity with the 
premises, and, struggling around among the 
corridors, restaurants, retiring and committee 
rooms, are precipitated upon a formidable array 
of various plaster models, which usually adorn 
that subterranean region. Congratulating them- 
selves upon the sagacity which has placed them 


face to face with what are supposed to be those. 


famed works of art which have, from time to 
time, excited the journalistic mind, “they are 
prepared to devote themselves to an extended 
and critical examination. ‘This intellectual oc- 
cupation is all the more enjoyable since the 
physical shortcomings of these distinguished 
relics of Congressional taste are so apparent 
as not to endanger hypercritical exhaustion. 
There is such deficiency of members which go 
largely to make up the human form, such a 
generally prevailing tone of demoralization, 
consequent on the frequent removals and irrev- 
erent vandalism, that it might be considered 
impossible to reach more than one conclusion. 
A goddess of liberty without a nose is probably 
not a rarity in art; but is certainly not less re- 
markable than Farragut without arms and a quid 
of tobacco in his eye. Justice is usually ac- 
knowledged to be blind; but when the loss of 
both ears is added to this unfortunate deformity, 
it is no longer an honor to the bench, though 
possibly a very good military justice. It is 
while meditating upon these little eccentricities 
of art that the tourist is entangled among the 
recesses, and, after some floundering, is finally 
fished out of a document-room by a policeman, 
who informs them it is not the Congressional 
library, and kindly directs them to the great 
stairvay. Ascending, they are immediately and 
without any unnecessary ceremony ushered into 
the rotunda. It is frequently a peculiarity of 
the heavy doors, backed by secret springs and 
a disreputable draught, materially to assist the 
passage of the astonished stranger, who is thus 
introduced to the inner public in a very uncere- 
monious and entertaining manner. The im- 
mense space, the sides rising and closing in at 





the top, like a section of a vast egg in its per. 
fect symmetry, the great paintings with their 
lives looking sternly down upon them, the fres- 
coed firmament, are things which first impress 
the most unimpressible mind. So perfect are 
the acoustic properties, the human voice is 
strangely hoarse and loud. A church whisper 
is shockingly audible, and not unfrequently little 
affairs of an altogether private and family na- 
ture are unintentionally made public property, 
And when the young couple, arm in arm, stand 
before the “ Baptism of Pocahontas,” and dwell 
upon the soft ideal of the imaginative artist, it 
is in an abstraction quite foreign to the study 
of acoustics. The figure of John Smith and 
the noble red men make up the background, 
while the beautiful Indian maiden, with features 
wonderfully Caucasian, her raven curls falling 
gracefully over her slight shoulders, is pictured 
kneeling upon the rich Axminster which was 
wont to cover the floor of the ancient lodge, 
The tender heart throbs with admiration, and 
the appreciative soul finds a whispered vent: 

“Law, Gus, I do believe she’s in her night- 
clothes !” 

It is but a whisper; but the passers look 
around in amused curiosity at this just though 
somewhat novel criticism. Whereupon the rosy 
features of the dear little unsophisticated bride 
become still more rosy, and the proposition of 
the groom to visit one of the wings is carried 
without discussion. Many a time and oft have 
we witnessed and noted the little human idio- 
syncrasies, from a comfortable seat near by; 
and, though it be but a poor compliment to 
human nature, perhaps nine out of ten thus 
suddenly exposed would scarcely have wished 
for such publicity. .However, we feel bound to 
admit, after some calculation consequent upon 
the innocent amusement of marking these more 
or less natural and unprepared expressions, that 
they are chiefly in some uncomplimentary, not 
to say unchristian, reference to the venerable 
stairs—an habitual condemnation, which has 
lent the aforesaid means of communication a 


‘distressingly worn and dejected appearance. 


For instance: a little group comes toiling up, 
after five terraces and several flights of stairs, 
very much blown, chattering or imprecating ac- 
cording to constitutional predilection ; the heavy 
doors swing back, and the party is injected into 
the area, addressing each other in a key at least 
three or four sizes too large for the occasion. 
Sometimes it is a fraction of some domestic _ 
revelation, or joint of some familiar scandal; , 
sometimes a solemn political platitude, or merry 
peal.of laughter. And then the speaker looks 
wildly about and shrinks into himself, and feels 
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that some crevice or niche were welcome where 
he might turr to some forgotten stone, or coughs 
behind his hand and slinks away. Once within 
the walls of the ,Capitol, the tourist is beset 
with such difficulties in the matter of seeing as 
to fairly earn our sympathy. If he would go to 
the Senate wing, it is not at all improbable that 
he will bring up a quarter of a mile away, at the 
House end. If, descending from the gallery, 
he aims to make the south exit, the odds are 
that he will find ’most any other. An unhappy 
experience enables us to testify that it is next 
to impossible to go directly to a particular gal- 
lery, unless, indeed, by an occasional accident. 

Commend us to the wedding tourist, stum- 
bling about in a succession of hopeless blun- 
ders. and perplexities, and retiring, with the 
satisfaction of one who has seen the world, to 
his hotel and philosophy. 
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FROM TRE GERMAN: BY H. EDWARD KREHBIEL, 





CHAPTER I. 
A. D. 724. 

NE sultry day in Summer, three riders 

silently ascended the forest-road which 

leads from the river Main northwardly 
into the hill-country of the Franks and Thurin- 
gians. The first, a young man, powerfully built, 
was acting as guide; his long hair dangled un- 
kempt about his head; his blue eyes were in- 
cessantly in motion, peering into the forest on 
both sides of the road. He wore a faded leath- 
ern cap, carried a large pouch, filled with neces- 
saries of travel, over his brown jacket, a javelin 
in his hand, bow and quiver upon his back, at 
his side a long hanger, on the saddle of his 
horse a large woodman’s ax. A few steps be- 
hind him rode a broad-shouldered man in the 
prime of his‘ strength. His large head, broad 
brow, and glittering eyes gave him the appear- 
ance of a warrior; but he did not have the 
bearing of a man of the sword. The closely 
cut hair was covered with a Saxon straw hat; 
no shoulder-belt hung over his long garments, 
ho weapons were in sight; only the ax, which 
is borne by all travelers in the wilderness, was 
fastened to the saddle. Judging from the large 
leathern bag carried before him on the saddle, 
he might have been taken for a trader. At his 
side trotted a youth similarly attired and 
equipped, who carried a bundle upon his back, 
and a twig in his hand, with which he urged 
his horse forward. From the conduct of the 
guide it could plainly be seen that he did not 
look upon the travelers as men of power; for 

Vor. XXXIV.—4 





he carried his head high whenever he curtly 
answered a question of the elder, and only at 
times, when the road made a steep ascent, or 
the two lagged behind, did he cast a sullen look 
backward, hastily withdrawing his gaze as 
though it rested upon noxious companions 
Through sand and over rocks, between old, 
storm-tossed firs, the pathway led from one 
hillock to another. Little grew from the brown 
earth save .cypress-spurge, sweet-broom, and 
dark forest berries. The deep silence of the 
forest was broken only by the shrill cawing of 
the crows far above the tree-tops. The heated 
atmosphere bore resinous odors, and not a 
breath of wind cooled the flushed faces of the 
riders. Once, when the road made a sharp as- 
cent, the youth leaped lightly from his horse, 
picked, from the bushes skirting the road, a 
bunch of berries, and offered them to the rider. 
He received the proffered fruit kindly, thanked 
the youth, and began in the Latin tongue: 

“Do you see the end of the wood? Our 
horses tire, and the sun sinks to rest.” 

“Tree after tree, my father, and not a ray of 
light before us in the forest.” 

“You are unaccustomed to rough paths, Gott- 
fried,” continued the elder, compassionately. 
“J took you unwillingly into this wild country, 
and I regret that I complied with your request.” 

“But I am very happy, my father,” replied 
the youth with a joyous smile, “that I am per- 
mitted to accompany you as your unworthy 
attendant.” 

“To wander has always been yhe joy of 
youth,” said the rider. “Observe our guide; 
he seems to care nothing for the heat of the 
day; he is a powerful wild sapling, awaiting 
the graft.” 

“But he does not seem friendly toward us, my 
father.” 

“Even though he be rude, is he therefore 
dishonest? He pledged himself, to Lady Hil- 
degard and myself, to guide us safely over the 
mountains, and he has not the appearance of a 
traitor. But even if he were, there is One in 
the wilderness stronger than he.” 

He bowed his head. 

“Look! he has found something which inter- 
rupts our journey.” 

The attitude of the guide had undergone a 
transformation; he sat high in his saddle, his 
spear raised as though prepared to attack. 

The stranger rode up to the guide: 

“Your name, I was informed, is Ingram.” 

“JT am Ingraban the Thuringian,” he replied 
proudly, confirming the words of the other; 
“and this is Raven, my horse.” He touched 
the neck of the noble animal, black as his feath- 
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ered namesake, and which neighed and tossed 
its head, under the hand of its rider. 

“I perceive you are familiar with the mount- 
ain-paths even far from your home.” 

“As messenger of my countrymen, I have 
often ridden to the Frankish Court, over the 
Main.” 

“Then you have been long devoted to Lady 
Hildegard, the widowed countess ?” 

“TI fought with the troops of her husband 
when he was conquered by the Wends. A good 
woman is Lady Hildegard, since she kindly 
cared for my wounded servant.” 

“It was at the bedside of the sick man that 
I found you, and I am glad that I secured the 
services of so safea guide. What is it that now 
interrupts our journey ?” 

The guide pointed to a trail in the sand. 

“ A herd of wild horses has passed this way,” 
said the stranger, leaning forward and examin- 
ing the tracks. 

“There were riders, more than three, and 
hostile will be their greeting if they meet us,” 
answered the guide. 

“ How do you know they are enemies ?” 

“Does a wanderer in the wilderness expect 
an honest greeting in your land?” asked the 
guide in turn. “Those who passed here are 
warriors, who speak a strange tongue ;* they 
belong to the race of Vandals called Sorbs. 
Mounted on their horses, they scour the country 
far around in search of game and cattle; there 
lies their sign.” He touched with his spear a 
short reed-arrow with a stone point. “They 
crossed our path since the last rain.” 

“And do you hope to guide us over the 
mountains unseen by the strangers ?” 

“If you have the courage, I have the will. I 
know many paths through the forests which 
‘they will avoid. But remain quiet, and ride 
closer to my horse.” 

The strangers rode forward more cautiously 
than before, keeping close to the guide. The 
side-path sunk into a quiet wooded valley, led 
over soft, marshy ground, and the pebbly bed 
of a brook, and again ascended into a forest 
on the other side. Between towering beeches, 
they journeyed easily on, trotting lightly and 
noiselessly over the ground, carpeted with beau- 
tiful green moss, which the slanting rays of 
the sun gilded with a pale, golden light. And 
again the path descended into a valley. At the 
edge of the forest the guide reined in his horse. 

“This is Idis Valley,” said he, nodding his 
‘head as though in greeting ; “and yonder runs 
Idis Brook toward the Main.” 

Through the high meadow-grass he led the 
‘way to a ford, and then they trotted along a 
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ridge of hills northwardly. Beneath them lay 
the blooming valley, solitary, and void of any 
traces of humanity. At times they crossed 
what once were arable fields; the furrows were 
yet plainly visible, but thorns and briers had 
thickly covered them like a hedge, rendering 
the road almost impassable. The stranger 
viewed these monuments of destroyed culture 
with deep interest. 

“ Busy hands once labored here,” said he, 
sadly, 

“So long as man can recollect, it has lain 
waste,” carelessly replied the guide. Farther 
on, he pointed to an elevation. “There, too, 
once stood a homestead ; but the Wends burned 
it to the ground when I was a boy. For twenty 
Summers, the weeds have grown in undisturbed 
confusion over the spot. If you take an interest 
in destroyed hamlets, you may find many here- 
abouts. Beyond the brook once were encamped 
the Avars, brown-skinned men with oblique 
eyes. The old men relate that they wear their 
hair in braids coiled about their heads, and are 
a powerful Eastern people, but terrible incen- 
diaries. A legend states that over there once 
lay a number of homesteads near a sacred forest 
of trees, such as we call maples ; now but few 
of the old trunks remain standing, they were 
burned by the Avars, and where the hamlets 
stood is desolation. But that was a long time 
ago. It would be tedious to count the years’ 
growth of the pine-trees which now spread their 
foliage above the spot. This whole vicinity, 
where you now see nothing but thorns and 
weeds, was once covered with buildings ; many 
were torn down during the times of our fore- 
fathers, many within the memories of persons 
yet alive, many of late years; a very few only 
still remain scattered here and there through 
the forest.” 

As the stranger remained silent, the guide 
pointed to the sky, over which the evening-red 
was already spreading, and rode a short dis- 
tance out of the path and up the ascent. The 
travelers followed, the horses pushing with dif- 
ficulty through the thickets, until they reached 
the summit, an uneven plain overgrown with 
low bushes and wild-flowers. But a solitary 
tree, a mighty ash, raised its proud head high 
toward heaven from a clump of low under- 
growth in the center. From three sides the 
riders had an unobstructed view over the hills: 
toward the south, far beyond, the Main ; toward 
the north, the blue mountains of Thuringia; 
before them stretched a wide and level plain, 
surrounded by a chain of lofty hills; behind 
them extended a sloping ridge, separated from 
the summit by mounds of earth, and gullies which 
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had the appearance of an ancient wall and moat. 
The guide sprang from his horse and bowed 
low before the ash-tree ; then he approached the 
edge of the summit and looked long and search- 
ingly into the valley and along the borders of 
the forests. Again he turned toward the ash, 
and said, reverently: 

“This is Mount Idis, and this the sacred 
tree of the women of fate. This place gives 
protection against dangerous powers, and there- 
fore I guided you here.” 

“You have shown yourself a well-informed 
guide,” remarked the stranger, glancing over 
the resting-place. He dismounted, and, un- 
aided, removed the leathern bags from the sad- 
dles of the horses. “You surely know the 
whereabouts of a spring near by.” 

The guide grasped the bridles of the horses. 

“ Bid your boy carry the flasks, and assist me 
in building the barricade,” said he, and led the 
animals down the slope, about a hundred paces 
distant, where a spring of clear water issued 
from a fissure between moss-covered rocks, and 
rippled merrily into the valley. Here he pick- 
eted the horses in such a,manner as to permit 
them to graze, shouldered the heavy ax, and 
beckoned to the lad to follow him into the forest. 

When the stranger found himself alone on 
the summit, he first walked, with head bowed in 
prayer, around the place, in the center of which 
grew the ash ; then, like one who knew how to 
interpret the signs of nature, he carefully ex- 
amined the locality. Kicking under a gnarled 
root of the tree which grew above the ground, 
he found loose soil, and inserting the handle of 
his ax, he succeeded, after a few attempts, in 
loosening and raising from its resting-place a 
large stone, over which the roots had grown; 
their runners had also entered a rent in the 
stone and burst it asunder. He gazed in as- 
tonishment at the regularly formed hole in the 
center. Then he reverently lifted the bags and 
placed them in the cavity left by the stone, and 
a faint smile overspread his features. “If an 
evil spirit inhabits this tree, the hidden treasure 
will cause it trouble.” Once again he looked 
closely at the uneven surface of the ground, from 
which a luxuriant green herbage had sprung ; 
then hedrew, from a pocket of his outer garment, 
a small book, seated himself so that the light of 
evening fell upon its pages, opened the clasps, 
and pored over the parchment. Presently he 
heard the dull thud of the beetle wielded by the 
guide, and discovered that the latter was pre- 
paring to construct the barricade at some dis- 
tance down the slope. 

“Here, Ingram,” called he, commandingly. 
The guide shook his head and continued his 





work. Concealing the book, the stranger then 
approached nearer, and said: 

“Carry the stakes to the summit; we will 
rest under the spreading foliage of the tree.” 

“ That will not do,” said the guide. 

“Why not, if it is my will ?” 

“Shall the reflection of your fire upon the, 
heights betray your camping-place ?” 

“The night is warm, we will gladly dispense 
with a fire; and surely a warrior like yourself 
can also make shift to do without cooking.” 

Ingram stood motionless, and cast dark glances 
upon the stranger. 

“Whoever you may otherwise be,” continued 
the latter, “for this journey you have pledged 
yourself, for ample reward, and I am master of 
the expedition. If you will not comply with 
my wishes, go your way, and I will seek mine 
without you.” 

“It is unwillingly that I serve you,” retorted 
the guide, angrily, “and only because one who 
has treated me well asked metodo so. When I 
am freed from my promise, and if you know 
how to wield a sword, I would prefer to be your 
enemy rather than your friend: know that, 
stranger. But it is not I who should dread yon 
tree, but you; for it is known throughout this 
vicinity that, since times far remote, high powers 
have hovered around it, which are hostile to 
you, not to me.” 

“Follow me, and I will show you whether 
they are hostile to me or not,” quietly replied 
the stranger, and rapidly approached the tree. 
Upon arriving on the spot, he raised-his ax, and 
cried, “If they cherish wrath, let them rage; if 
they possess power let them strike me, even as 
I strike this trunk ;” and, swinging the heavy ax 
high in air, he sunk it deep into the tree. 

The guide stepped back in affright, grasped 
his weapon, and stared upward through the 
branches, as though expecting the rash blas- 
phemer to be stricken dead by a bolt from on 
high ; but all remained quiet. Only a dry twig, 
bearing seeds of the ash, was loosened by the 
shock, and fell to the earth. 

“Look!” said the stranger, pointing to the 
small bunch of seeds ; “this is the rage of your 
terrible ones. The tree before which you trem- 
ble was once a fluttering seed like this; froma 
tiny kernel grew this ash. Where dwelt your 
mighty ones when the tree was yet a seed? 
Think you that the tree has stood since the be- 
ginning of man’s earth? Observe, under its 
roots I found this stone, broken by the silent 
force of the tree. Exaraine it; it is a millstone 
such as the women turn to grind their grain. 
Before the ash-tree was in existence a house- 
hold of human beings resided upon this spot. 
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But little honor is due the gods, who only then 
became powerful in the tree long after the mor- 
tals had died who lived here before it. But the 
God whom I serve is the God who created 
heaven and earth. He alone has been eternal 
and almighty since primitive times, and he alone 
will be eternal and almighty when the last frag- 
ment of this tree has disappeared from the 
world.” 

The guide stooped, and examined the stone, 
the fissure, the root, and a few pieces of coals 
which adhered to the sandstone. His long hair 
hung over his face, and his breast heaved from 
his labored breathing. 

“If a house once stood here, it was burned,” 
said he at last in a low tone, and addressing 
himself. “When I was a child, they told me 
that my ancestors had settled upon this mount- 
ain. Old persons, among them the minstrel 
slain by the Wends, knew a song concerning 
them.” 

The stranger touched him upon the shoulder, 
and disturbed the reverie into which he had fallen. 

“Night approaches, and the wolves howl in 
the forest. Bring the pales, Ingram.” 

The guide arose. “To this place I guided 


you,” said he, bitterly, “that I might keep my 
vow, and that you might be secure in the pres- 


ence of a goddess whom I know to be friendly to 
me, but you destroy the peace of the goddess 
with your ax, and you disturb me by causing 
heavy thoughts to sink deep into my heart. If 
you possess the power to know the past, and 
can exist without supernatural aid, prepare your 
own lodging where you will; I will not aid you.” 

Without making a reply, the stranger took 
one of the pales which Gottfried, meanwhile, 
had carried to the spot, planted it upright in she 
soil, and raised the beetle. Heavy and fast 
were the blows which he dealt upon the pales, 
while Gottfried, having completed his task of 
carrying, wove limbs between the stakes until a 
barricade had been constructed around the trunk 
of the tree, capable of protecting both men and 
horses. Gottfried having led the horses of the 
two within the inclosure, the stranger advanced 
to the guide and said, in a friendly tone: 

“There is also room for you and your beast 
within our peaceful shelter.” 

“T and my horse do not desire your protec- 
tion,” answered Ingram. 

He took up the millstone and carried it far 
from the strangers to the edge of the summit ; 
then he hurried to the spring, loosened his 
horse and led it to the stone, where he again 
secured it as before. Here he encamped by the 
side of the faithful animal, and rested his head 
upon the stone. 





Within the barricade, Gottfried bound two 
limbs in the form of a cross, kissed the staff and 
reverently gave it in the hands of the stranger, 
who erected it beside the root of the tree which 
protected his treasure. Then both kneeled be- 
fore it, and anon raised their voices in the Latin 
evening song, the elder singing the melody ina 
powerful, full voice, the youth joining in the 
responses in sweet, tremulous tones. The 
melody reverberated from the near mountain- 
wall, and contended with the wild voices of the 
night, which.came howling and shrieking from 
the forest. At the first notes of the song, the 
guide hastily arose; but the touching melody of 
devotion restrained his precipitation. He re- 
mained seated, with averted face, and stared at 
the yellow sheen encircling the horizon. 

At the conclusion of the song, the stranger 
seated himself beside the roots, and pushed the 
pouch toward his attendant. 

“ Eat,” said he, in a tone of command when 
the lad made a movement as though to refuse 
the food; “you are unaccustomed to arduous 
travel, and the Lord demands of you bodily as 
well as spiritual strength.” 

Obedient to the behest, the youth ate a little 
of the food; then he laid himself at the feet of 
the stranger, who carefully covered him with his 
cloak. Deep silence came over the little in- 
closure. The last ray of evening vanished ina 
palé luster, which moved slowly northward ; at 
times the night-wind rustled through the leaves, 
and the owl shrieked his lamentations over the 
wanderers. In the forest, now near at hand and 
then far distant, sounded the voices of prowling 
beasts ; then the wearied horses arose from the 
ground, and snuffed the air in affright with dis- 
tended nostrils. The stranger sat motionless, 
with clasped hands. When the wind rustled 
the tree, he gazed, as though in expectation, at 
the branches above him and toward the heaven, 
over which deep darkness was rapidly spreading. 

Meanwhile, the guide stared fixedly into the 
valley below, where, in the darkling twilight, the 
white, watery mist flitted above the surface of 
the brook. 

“TI see them hover over the flood,” he mur- 
mured, “clothed in white garments; they are 
busy about the water, designing aid and safety 
for their faithful one; they conceal his path 
from his pursuers, they free him from the toils 
of his enemies. Ofttimes, when lying under the 
ash, I hear their song far down in the valley. 
My forefathers wandered here in days of sorrow, 
and sought aid of the women im white. And I 
have heard it said that they have been the pro- 
tectors of my race since primitive days. Now 
the millstone which the strange man brought 
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up from under the tree with his charm disturbs 
me. What can be the meaning of the omen? 
The roots grew through the stone, which, as the 
stranger says, is very old—older than the sacred 
tree. And my ancestors lived before the tree 
was and the gods exerted their power. What 
god protected them then? Long ago did for- 
tune and victory depart from my race. My 
grandfather was slain by the brown Avars, the 
Wends killed my father when I was yet a child, 
and my mother died of grief. Seldom do the 
gods grant good fortune to my people, and a 
strange god enters the valley. The house which 
once stood on these heights is burned, and the 
prosperity of my race burned with it. My 
heart becomes heavy with sorrow. Those in 
yon barricade pray in a strange manner, and 
have great confidence in their God. If they are 
fools, may our gods show their power upon 
them!” Behind the praying man, a lurid flash 
of lightning blazed across the sky, and a loud peal 
of thunder shook the earth. Ingram shouted 
his war-cry. “The gods be praised! I hear the 
rumbling of their chariots ; they come to avenge 
themselves upon the blaspheming stranger!” 
He threw himself upon the ground, and hid his 
face. . 

The wind shook the boughs, and scattered 
leaves and twigs upon the travelers. These 
again took up the holy hymn, and, through the 
crashing thunders and plashing rain, it sounded 
like a chant of victory over the convulsions of 
nature. Not until the storm had passed behind 
the mountain did the song cease ; and then again 
all became quiet in the inclosure, only the rain- 
drops pattered upon the leaves of the ash. Thus 
passed the night, and at the first gray streaks 
of dawn, a dark form arose before the barricade, 
and. the guide peered in for the strangers. 

“ Yours was a windy couch, with heaven only 
for your canopy,” began the stranger; “ your 
ash gave us protection against the storm, but 
not against the rain. If you can kindle a fire 
upon the wet ground, you will do my boy and 
yourself a good service ; if not, let us break up 
at once, so that warmth may enter the limbs of 
my companion.” 

“itis a long day’s journey to the mountain 
forests of the Thuringians,” returned the guide, 
“and delay breeds danger.” He felt curiously 
of the stranger’s cloak: “You are still wet,” 
he added, joyfully; “then the rain falls upon 
you too.” 

“ Whenever it is God’s will,” replied the other, 

Hasty preparations were then made to break 
upcamp. The stranger took the leathern bag 
from under the roots, and carefully fastened it 
to the saddle of his horse, which was feedlng 





meantime from the fodder-bag held by the youth ; 
then both once again bowed before the rude 
cross, and spoke a blessing. Ingram led the 
way over the old wall and trenches, into the 
forest. He rode faster than yesterday, but his 
keen glance rested upon every bush and stone. 
Whenever they rode out of the forest into a 
meadow-valley, he signed to the strangers to 
remain back, and, after a moment beckoned 
them to follow. It was arduous traveling, over 
roots of trees, and through bog water, which 
had gathered in low places in the forest; but 
Ingram took the bridles of the horses in his 
own hand, and pointed out to the youth the 
firm places on which to tread. He was as reti- 
cent as yesterday, but more solicitous for the 
travelers. Once, when they descended from an 
elevation into a wide plain, he said: 

“ If you hear me halloo, return as fast as your 
horses can carry you back to the forest. You 
may then succeed in escaping.” 

The stranger smiled. “ Be under no concern 
for us, and think of your own safety.” 

“Put your horses into a gallop,” said the 
guide, in a warning tone. 

When they again rode through the forest, the 
stranger said, thankfully : 

“You are very kind, and your people are 
praised for their fidelity.” 

“The Thuringian is firm in love and in hate,” 
returned the guide. 

“But his hatred is not that of a deceitful 
man,” interposed the stranger, smilingly. “The 
path, upon which you are now leading us, does 
not run directly toward the north.” 

“He who would avoid a struggle must turn 
about, as does the fox when he hears the baying 
of the hounds. See ye yon distant reflection of 
fire?” he asked, pointing through the forest-limbs. 
“ There burns a manor.” 

“The result, perhaps, of a stroke of light- 
ning.” 

“The glare flashed up in the quiet of the 
night.” 

The stranger looked gloomily at the faint 
light which gleamed through the morning twi- 
light, just above the horizon. 

“Do you know the lord of the manor?” he 
asked. 

“He is a Frank,” coldly replied the Thurin- 
gian; “his grandfather came to this country 
from the far west.” 

“Does the Thuringian stand quietly by when 
his countryman is killed ?” 

“Ask the great lord of the Franks why he 
suffers his people to be slain by strangers, and: 
not me,” retorted the guide. “ Once we Thu- 
ringians were a victorious people; then the 
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Franks came into our country ; with them the 
Saxons, and the Angles ; our warriors fell upon 
the battle-field, and the strangers settled upon 
our plains. It is said the majority of our war- 
riors wandered the path of death. Now an 
emissary of the Frankish King sits over us, and 
calls us to battle whenever he will. Our forest 
people now wander about without protection ; 
and the old men made peace with the enemies, 
do not ask me at what price. Year after year 
I see the feet of our cattle driven into the Sclavic 
country ; but very few come out.” 

“ You, too, carry spear and sword,” interposed 
the stranger. 

“Do you wish to feel whether they cut?” 
burst forth the Thuringian. He tore open his 
jacket, and pointed to several long, vivid scars 
which crossed his breast. “I think I gave more 
than I received. But there is but little honor 
in praising one’s-self before an unarmed man,” 
he murmured. 

“TI speak with good intentions,” said the 
stranger, in a conciliatory tone. “I opine that 
you sacrificed many horses in honor of those 
whom you revere as gods, and whom I call 
demons; and I fear that other blood flowed 
from the sacrificial stone, still more offensive to 
the God whom I serve. And yet your gods 
were too weak to give you victory over the ar- 
rows of the Wends. I do not esteem a man 
wise who supports himself upon a reed when 
his knee trembles.” 

“ The god of battles poises the scales as he 
sees fit. Hegives victory to whomever he will,” 
returned the guide. 

“Your speech is unwise, if I am correctly 
advised ; for the Wends worship a different god 
than you; and when they drive your people 
from your villages, they. sing that their god is 
stronger than yours.” 

“ Does the God of the Christians grant vic- 
tory to his believers? I saw many of my coun- 
trymen, who made the sign of the cross, slain 
upon the ramparts.” 

“ Not all who make the sign of the cross are 
watriors of the Everlasting God,” answered the 
stranger, with marked emphasis. “He who 
asks victory of the great Lord of Heaven must 
first make his life worthy of God’s help, faith- 
fully live in accordance with his Jaws, and avoid 
every baseact. The serviceis high and arduous, 
but the reward is glorious—victory here, and 
peace and happiness in heaven. And I tell 
you, that your people will not be victorious over 
the foreigners until the banner of the cross goes 
before you, and every one of you has hallowed 
his heart and every thought to the great God of 
the Christians.” 





“ Teach that, too, to the King of the Franks, 
or whoever else issues commands there; for we 
hear that the king has been depraved into a 
monk by the Christian faith, and that one of his 
chiefs governs the country.” 

The guide turned aside, but the stranger said 
to his attendant : 

“ Youhear his words. The Thuringian hates 
the Frank, and both haie the Saxon. One race 
annihilates the other; and it is the pride of 
their heroes to shed human blood, and to drive 
away the defenseless and subject them to bar- 
barous abuse. Ever since I was a lad ina 
strange country, I have seen men commit all 
manner of crime, depredations, and wrongs. 
Robbery and murder was the hellish cry that 
came from a hundred thousand throats. Truly, 
this earthly paradise has become a wilderness ; 
all around is desolation and the ruins of the 
works of former generations; those who still 
live are like a pack of wolves howling in the 
desert. Wherever a people can be found who 
have been conquered by fire and the sword, the 
victors are without discipline, ever desirous of 
gold, and the gratification of the baser passions, 
The evil devil has indeed wholly ruined this 
generation, which he owns; and yet they close 
their ears against the message of grace, al- 
though many of them make the sign of the cross, 
and call themselves Christians. There is no 
salvation for those who go erect in the image of 
God except in this, that they all bow their stub- 
born necks to the one Lord, of wkom it is writ 
ten, ‘Easy is my yoke.’” 

Scattered in the valleys, or upon the hill-sides, 
wherever a good spring could be found, through- 
out the region they now entered upon, were vil- 
lages and isolated farm-houses of Frankish 
settlers. The yards were nearly all small, the 
dwellings dilapidated, with here and there the 
charred remains of fires which had ravaged long 
before. Each yard and village was inclosed by 
a wall; but wall and moat were now broken 
down and destroyed. Few persons were visible 
in the fields, and in the villages the women and 
children ran to the hedges, and stared at the 
travelers. The guide proudly greeted the peo- 
ple, and the deference with which they returned 
the greeting showed that he was looked upon 
as an important personage. Occasionally, a 
cross would be found painted on the gable-end 
of a house, above the insignia of the owner; 
then the traveler would greet the inhabitants 
with the Christian greeting. The people heard 
him in great astonishment, and eagerly pressed 
forward toward his horse; but the guide hast- 
ened furiously forward, and the remarks and an- 
swers were lost in the clatter of the horses’ hoofs, 
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Again they came to a village. The steep 
straw-thatched roofs, extending nearly to the 
ground, were unprotected by either hedge or 
fence; even the elder-bushes, which show their 
black berries in every village, were wanting. 
Little children, stark naked, brown-skinned, and 
covered with dirt, rolled about in the filth with 
young swine. The inhabitants were small of 
stature, with round flat faces, and, instead of 
the discreet quiet with which the travelers had 
been greeted by the inhabitants of the other 
villages, they here met loud cries, revilings, and 
imprecations in a strange tongue. 

“Are these strange people numerous in your 
country ?” asked the stranger. 

“ They are Wends from the East ; they live in 
several villages here and in Thuringia; they 
pay taxes to the Frankish count, but are malev- 
olent and rebellious.” 

He checked his horse and listened a moment 
to the imprecations shrieked after them by a 
hideously ugly hag. Then he urged on hfs 
horse,Mand cried, “Forward!” They rode rap- 
idly, the guide, at frequent intervals, rising in his 
saddle and looking anxiously to the right and 
left. The stranger rode up to his side : 

“Tf you will, tell me the reason of this hurry.” 

“T understand but little of the language of 
the Wends, but yon blaspheming hag wished us 
evil if we meet with the warriors of her people 
upon our journey. Trouble is in the air. - Since 
morning, the hawks and crows fly toward the 
north.” 

He spoke to his horse, and galloped rapidly 
forward, the horses of the travelers following 
with great difficulty. When they came in sight 
of the next village, which stood upon an emi- 
nence, the guide rode rapidly toward it, beckon- 
ing to the others to remain behind. They saw 
him stop upon the hill; then he turned about 
and rode furiously toward them, and again led 
them forward. While toiling up the ascent, the 
stranger asked : 

“Will you not tell us if danger threatens ?” 

“The village is empty; every body has fled. 
Strange that we meet no fugitives upon the road. 
Forward, if I am not to leave you.” 

“Do you expect to avoid the danger by tiring 
the horses before evening?” quietly remarked 
the stranger. 

“T shall see,” curtly responded Ingram, and 


- rode on, 


Thus they traveled another hour, through for- 
ests and over meadows. Finally they saw, at 
some distance from the road, a large homestead 
shaded by linder:-trees. The horse of the guide 
flew like an arrow toward the house. The others 
saw him stop several times, and then he disap- 





peared behind the trees. The travelers followed 
more leisurely. Upon approaching, they found 
the roof and doors broken in, and the smolder- 
ing coals of a fire before the house. The guide 
leaned over an object in the grass. It was the 
dead body of a man, who had been killed by 
blows of a bludgeon upon the head. 

“This was the master of the house,” said the 
guide, with quivering lip. “He was a Frank, 
but a hospitable man, and he died like a war- 
rior. Look there!” The soil had been turned 
up, and two freshly-made mounds were near by. 
“ The robbers buried their dead.” 

“ When did it occur?” asked the stranger, 
sadly. 

“Yesterday, before the day grew warm,” re- 
plied the guide. 

The stranger dismounted, and hastened to- 
ward the house: “Come, that we may succor 
any that may still breathe.” 

“ You are needlessly solicitous. His daugh- 
ter, Walburg, and his little sons, are driven 
away. The cow is killed. Upon his horse, 
Goldfeather, is seated a Sclave. The Wends 
do not love work half done.” 

The stranger seized a spade, and began to 
dig a grave. 

“Tt would be best for you to fly from this 
place,” said the guide, uneasily. 

The other pointed to a cross, marked in n blue 
woad, upon the bare arm of the dead man. 
“He was of my faith, and I must not leave here 
until I have secured his body from the wolf and 
the vulture.” 

The guide stepped back, and murmured: 
“ Many a man who made the sign of the cross, 
to-day lies upon bloody ground.” 

The travelers hollowed the rude grave, de- 
cently and reverently laid in it the corpse; 
kneeled in prayer, filled the grave, and placed 
upon ita wooden cross. Then the stranger mo- 
tioned the youth away, and remained alone, 
prostrated before the little mound of earth. 

Meanwhile, the guide had hurried forward 
on the trail of the enemies. Like a hound, he 
sprang over the greensward. The strangers 
were awaiting him, with anxiety, when he re- 
turned, his face all aglow’ with excitement. 

“T recognize the footprints of the woman and 
children. Only one of the horses is shod. I 
think it is the horse of Ratiz, the Sorb chief- 
tain. I will meet him in a few days,” cried he, 
threateningly. “Answer me one question, 
stranger: Would you wish to see Ratiz slain, 
with his horde ?” 

“No!” replied the stranger. 

“He has murdered men of your faith, and led 
their children into wretched slavery.” 
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“T tell you, no!” repeated the stranger. 

The guide uttered an oath. Suddenly he 
neared the side of the stranger’s horse. “ Tell 
me, what have you in the leathern bag you pro- 
tect so carefully ?” 

“Your question is not pertinent, and I refuse 
to answer it.” 

*T imagine it contains bracelets and silver, 
such as foreign traders bring into the country,” 
said the guide, and gazed wistfully at the bag. 

“ Perhaps it contains what you say, perhaps 
not. What mattersit to you? Itcan never be 
yours.” 

The guide glanced at him with a wild, malig- 
nant look in his eyes; then an expression of 
pain overspread his features ; he threw himself 
upon the ground, and covered his face with his 
hands. The stranger stooped, picked up his 
ax, drew the hands of the guide from before 
his face, and placed the ax within them. 

“Here is the weapon, my son, and here the 
brow of an unarmed man; strike, if you will. 
But if you desire to hear, listen to the words of 
one older than yourself.” Ingram let fall the 
weapon, but remained seated on the ground, 
with bowed head. “I know what thoughts tor- 
ment you,” continued the stranger; “the rob- 
bers are driving away to their mountains a 
young woman whom you think of freeing, either 
with your weapons or by purchase, and you wish 
the aid of the stranger. Do I speak the truth? 
Answer !” 

“She spoke haughtily to me,” answered he, 
abstractedly, “ because, according to the usage 
of my ancestors, I stood under the oak when 
the horse was sacrificed. But I dread to think 
that she must remain in the hands of Ratiz, and, 
like a ray of light «piercing the clouds, the 
thought fell into my soul that I must hasten 
and ransom her. For, if I lead her home as my 
prisoner, she will be my own, and I will be her 
master.” 

“And she must act according to your will,” 
added the stranger, coldly. “ But, how if your 
enemy, Ratiz, thinks likewise?” The guide 
gnashed his teeth, and again threw himself on 
the grass. “ They resemble beasts,” said the 
stranger, in the Latin tongue. “Arise,” con- 
tinued he, authoritatively, “ and, first of all, fulfill 
your pledge to us. When you are freed from 
this duty, consider what will be your next. But 
forget not that the woman whom you desire to 
rescue, journeys upon her path of thorns under 
a mighty protection ; for she is guided by winged 
messengers of my God, the angels, so that she 
will be preserved for this world, or taken to the 
celestial abodes of the Christians. Though 
borne along by a band of savage Sorbs, she is 





yet in the hands of a gracious Father, who 
hears all who call to him in time of need. If it 
is his will that she be freed by your hands, it 
will be done. But, now, perform the duties of 
your office.” 

The guide arose, shook himself, and silently 
vaulted into his saddle. Thus, silently, each 
busy with his own thoughts, they journeyed on- 
ward toward the north. At the setting of the 
sun, they entered the dark forest of the mount- 
ain that separates the Franks and Thuringians, 
Under the trees, they heard the baying of hounds, 
interspersed with deep, discordant growls. 

“Are you leading us into a bears’ den?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Here lives Bubbo, the strolling vagabond,” 
replied the guide. “He captures bears, knows 
how to tame their wild rage, and Sells them far 
toward the south, in the country of the Franks, 
to the courts of the lords; at times, too, to 
travelers. His house is dreaded throughout 
the country. Friend and foe, alike, leave him 
in peace; for he knows many secret an@subtle 
arts,” 

“Ts he of your faith ?” inquired the stranger, 

“Few know to what god he prays,” said the 
guide. 

“ Then let us avoid the inhospitable place.” 

“ Look at the heavens. The night will bring 
rain. Your boy and your horses need a night 
of rest; for to-morrow we climb through the 
wood on a wild road, where no host will take 
us in.” 

The man glanced at the stripling at his side, 
and silently signed consent. As they approached 
nearer, the barking of the pack became more 
violent; the growling of a family of bears com- 
mingled with it; and when Ingram rapped loudly 
at the gate, the noise within was so deafening 
that the stranger involuntarily crossed himself. 
The guide rapped loud and long, when, finally, 
human steps, and coarse, guttural calls to the 
beasts, were heard. Ingram called his name 
through the wicket. The bolts were thrown 
back, and a gigantic human form appeared in 
the gate-way. Tle guide addressed a few words 
to the host in a low tone; the latter beckoned 
them in, seized the bridles of the horses, and 
drew them within the gate, which he again 
bolted. The travelers unburdened their horses 
in the dark; then Ingram and the host led the 
wearied animals toa stable. As the men en- 
tered upon the smoothly trodden clay floor of 
the habitation, the host held a pine torch upon 
the glowing coals of a burning log, which lay 
upon the hearth, and, holding it aloft, peered 
into the faces of his guests by the glaring light. 
When he caught sight of the features of ~ 
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strange man, he stepped hastily back, the torch 
slipped from his hand, and fell upon the floor, 
scattering sparks about the room, where it re- 
mained until Ingram picked it up, and placed it 
in the iron ring on the hearth. 

“ Never did I think to see your face in my 
hut. The greeting I received when I first saw 
you, was an evil one. You set the dogs upon 
me, and caused me to be driven from the door 
of your host.” 

“And when I saw you the second time,” 
quietly returned the stranger, “I freed your 
neck from the withe which was twisted for you. 
And when I saw you a third time, you stood 
before me in the white baptismal-robe, and the 
holy water ran from your head.” 

“ The robe is long since torn. The last time 
jt was worth less than in former years, when I 
submitted to be immersed in your water. But 
one does not love to think of the hour of distress 


in which he bowed his head to strange charms,” 


replied the host, timidly. “You have done me 
harm, and you have done me good. Neverthe- 
less, I hold you to be a man who is acquainted 
with great secrets. I, too, am honored as one 
who knows much, and if I vouchsafe you peace- 
ful rest under my roof, you may, out of gratitude, 
teach me many more secrets.” 

“I will teach you,” said the stranger, signifi- 
cantly, “if you have ears to hear.” 

“It is well. Then the past shall be forgotten, 
and I will keep you and your companions as my 
guests. You shall have evening fare and lodg- 
ing, and I welcome you to my hearth, Winfried, 
before whom the people kneel, and whom they 
call Boniface, and a bishop.” 

When, on the evening of the following day, 
the travelers rode out of the dark forests of fir- 
trees, they saw, from the summit upon which 
they stood, low hills; and in the distance, an 
open country. Before them, at the foot of 
the mountain, lay a village. Gray were the 
roofs, gray the rafters ; roundabout, a barricade 
of pales, and a wide moat. In the village 
streets, the houses stood crowded together so 
as to make defense easier in case of a hostile 
attack. Outside the wall, on the easy slope of 
the mountain, stood two dwellings, separated by 
a distance of a few bow-shots. A foot-path led 
to either house from the village-road. Here 
Ingram suddenly stopped, and said: 

“I have guided you into the land of the 
Thuringians. Here is the village; there is the 
house of the Frank, whom they call the steward 
of the count, and there he stands in person. 
My pledge is fulfilled. Go your ways.” 

While the strangers thanked their God, with 
bowed head, and asked a blessing upon their 





entrance into the village, Ingram dashed away, 
and had already disappeared behind the trees 
when Winfried raised his eyes. From the other 
side, the Frankish steward came toward them— 
a venerable man, with gray hair and an earnest 
countenance. Winfried extended him the Chris- 
tian greeting, and a flush of joy diffused itself 
over his features as he replied, “ In eternity !” 
And when Winfried showed hima leaf of parch- 
ment, containing the sign of recognition sent 
by the Lady to the steward, he reverently un- 
covered his head, grasped the bridles of the 
horses, and himself led the strangers to his 
habitation. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
METHODISM. 


BY W. A. DOTSON. 


OHN WESLEY was one of the most re- 
markable characters of the last century. 
His genius for organization was unsur- 
passed. Macaulay says he was as great an ad- 
ministrator as Richelieu. Whitefield excelled 
him as a preacher; but, like the meteor which 
flames through the heavens and is then lost to 
sight, the great orator passed away, leaving no 
permanent monument to the memory of his 
genius and greatness. During his brilliant ca- 
reer, he turned many to righteousness, and, 
with them, he will shine in the kingdom of 
heaven, as a star of beauty, for ever and ever. 
But failing to organize the results of his labor, 
he has left behind little else than scintillations, 
which it is impossible to recall by description, 
or fully to understand, unless we had been per- 
sonal witnesses of their glory and brightness. 
He is now hardly known as the founder of a re- 
ligious sect. Wesley, however, studying closely 
the fervor and zeal of the primitive Church as 
secret springs of success, and under a Di- 
vine inspiration to “spread Scriptural holiness 
throughout these lands,” formed his plans and 
organized his forces with a view to the grand 
result. 

He looked not to the future with the eye of a 
seer, but was quick to perceive, and prompt to 
accept, the aids providentially indicated, leaving 
the further details to the same Divine unfolding. 
The secret of his. success is the power of com- 
bination. Little rills, laughing and leaping 
down the hill-side, unite their forces at the base, 
and swell into deep and mighty rivers. 

With a genius for organization, Mr. Wesley 
combined a wonderful gift for managing men, 
and utilizing the forces which the Church is 
permitted to wield for the evangelization of the 
world. The zeal and enthusiasm of his followers 
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broke in like a tornado upon the icy forms and 
frigid notions of order prevailing in the Estab- 
lished Church. What shall he do? Fan the 
enthusiasm, and bid it stir the dead Church to 
life and action. But what are zeal and warmth 
alone? Blind forces, which rush wildly to their 
own ruin, leaving the coast-line strewn with the 
wrecks of human folly. To become agencies 
for good, they need the hand of a master to 
tame their fury and shape their course. This 
Mr. Wesley did. To become what God intends 
them to be, they must be born of a baptism 
from above, and constantly inspired by that faith 
which claims the whole world for Christ, and 
Christ for the whole world. Such were the 
faith and zeal of Wesley and his co-religionists ; 
and these, burning to incandescence, led Dr. 
Chalmers to pronounce Methodism “ Christian- 
ity 7 earnest.” 

To convince the world that the power was of 
God, and not of man, the primitive disciples of 
Christ were of the poorer and less educated 
class. Without literary honors, the patronage 
of kings, popular favor, or the force of arms, 
thev went forth to succeed where the proudest 
wisdom and the loftiest philosophy had most 
signally failed. They “turned the world upside 
down,” for they had “tarried in Jerusalem until 
endued with power from on high.” That power 
came in the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
day of Pentecost. And what was the result? 
Fifty days from the ascension of Jesus, three 
thousand were converted under the preaching of 
Peter. Inseven years, the Gospel was first pub- 
lished to the Gentiles ; and in thirty years, Chris- 
tianity had spread through Asia Minor, Greece, 
southward to Egypt, and westward to Rome. 

Answering to the apostolic model, the early 
Methodists, both in Europe and in America, 
were, with a few exceptions, poor and unlearned ; 
but the wonderful success of their labors has de- 
monstrated the Divine call of the founder. New 
life has been infused into the Churches, and 
pulses on with a quicker and stronger throb at 
each succeeding contact. Millions have been 
raised from sin and impurity to purity and sound- 
ness by its ministries. Stern prejudices have 
been conquered, strong barriers broken down, 
and now Methodism stands in the front rank, 
representing, in her communion, the scholar, the 
statesman, and the millionaire. We are told, 
by some, that the mission of Methodism is only 
to the poor and uneducated ; and that we must 
leave magnificent churches, grand organs, and 
fashionable worshipers to others, or the primi- 
tive fervor and power of Methodism will be lost. 
We shall be slow to heed such advice. Having 
cut down the trees, grubbed up the stumps, 








burned the logs, and gathered out the rocks, it 
is but just that we should now be allowed to re- 


| main to cultivate the field and enjoy the fruits, 


We claim that Methodism is flexible to reach 
and potent to mold the heart and life of the 
philosopher in his study, the professor in the 
university, the savage in the wigwam ; and that, 
without violence or loss of spiritual power, it 
can adjust its organization to the ideas, wants, 
activities, and mind of every age. By the genius 
of American institutions and the laws of our 
social life, the beggar of to-day may be the gold- 
prince of to-morrow. So long, therefore, as 
Methodism continues to preach the Gospel to 
the poor in this country—which we trust it will 
do to the end of time—it will necessarily as- 
cend through these to the topmost round of so- 
ciety. But what is the great work to be done? 
To save the people, and bring them into the 
Church. This will require the resources of 
learning, culture, oratory, and enthusiasm, bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost. And these we have, 
There are those who can only be reached by 
the harmony and artistic inflection of song ; and, 
with a chorus or quartet choirs, we will sing 
them in. There are those whose hearts only 
melt to the charm of oratory; and, with our 
Simpsons and Fowlers, we will preach them in, 
There are those whose wills only yield under 
the persuasions of tenderness and the appeals 
of love; and, with our Summerfields and Cook- 
mans, we will love them in. Others can only 
be impressed by the fervor of men in “audience 
with the Deity;” and, with our Christies and 
M’Kendrees, we will pray themjin. And if there 
be those whose hearts only feel under the scenes 
of religious warmth and enthusiasm, with our 
Finleys and Cartwrights, we will shout them 
in. Hence, we need all these varied re- 
sources in order to normal outreach and health- 
ful expansion. 

But there zs danger ahead. With our aug- 
menting numbers, increasing wealth, expanding 
literature, growing prestige, and a morbid taste 
for extravagant houses of worship and other 
esthetic accessories, there is ground to fear that 
the endowments of the Spirit will be neglected, 
without which, decadence and death will sooner 
or later overtake us. Theodore Tilton has said, 
that if the great Methodist Church “is to sur- 
vive the criticism, the intellectual ferment, the 
moral and spiritual changes, of the next fifty 
years, it must be as elastic as it is positive, as 
free as it is Christian.” Rev. G. W. Whitney, 
a prominent Universalist divine, but recently 
said, “ The next fifty years will test the spiritual 
power of Methodism as it has never been tested 
before.” Forewarned is forearmed. 
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uy Foreign Bepartmant, 


Ir our matronly readers will look up the ancient 
town of Ragusa, on their maps of the Adriatic Gulf, 
we will tell them a story, in which we are sure they 
will take an interest. And this especially from the 
fact that, nowadays when modern servant girls think 
it worth boasting of that they have remained more 
than three months in a place, it sounds like a fairy 
tale to learn that there is a city in which the girls 
seldom leave their first place until the expiration of 
some ten or twelve years. And this city is Ragusa, 
in the ancient province of Dalmatia, which once 
boasted of being a republic as free as that of the 
proud Venice, at the head of the Adriatic. Venice 
and Ragusa, as republics, both fell under the iron 
heel of the first Napoleon; but many of the unique 
customs of the latter province have remained, among 
which is the peculiar one, that the servant girls of all 
grades receive a dowry after a service of ten or 
twelve years. Under the Republic they did not dare 
to leave the estates on which they were born, and 
where their parents served before them ; and in each 
household their number was so great that they 
formed a family of themselves, and performed all the 
labor required in the manorial possessions. It was 
customary then to lay aside a portion of their yearly 
earnings as dowry for their wedding-day ; and this 
has been kept up yet, as a means of attaching them 
to their homes and rewarding them for faithful 
service. 

This dowry is seldom given before the expiration 
of ten or twelve years, the service of the girls usually 
beginning in their fifteenth year. And it is forfeited 
if the girl leaves her place even one day before her 
time expires, or commits any criminal or improper 
act. In this latter case, she can only claim her re- 
duced wages, and is obliged to return such clothes 
as have been given to her by her mistress, who 
clothes all the servants on these large estates. But 
when all things have gone on favorably, the period 
of giving the dowry over to the girl is made quite a 
festive holiday for all her friends, and the family 
which she has served. On the day before the festiv- 
ity, the mistress of the house sends the girl to all her 
lady friends and acquaintances, to invite them to be 
present at the ceremony and entertainment. Every 
one of these, whether they come or not, sends at 
least three or four silver dollars, concealed in an ap- 
ple or an orange, together with linen, yarn, cloth, and 








some articles of apparel. The family of the candi- 
-date, however poor they may be, send a basket adorned 
with olive-branches, be:ow which are concealed linen, 
ribbons, cloths, bread, ham, and often a young live 
lamb. Two handsomely dressed girls bear the 
basket, and behind them come the nearest relatives, 
in holiday attire, led by a musician with lyre or bag- 
pipe. The lady of the house receives all the pres- 
ents, and marks carefully where they come from, 
that she, on opportunity, may be prepared to return 
the attention. The invited guests, who come in the 
afternoon, first greet the mistress, then the girl, and 
are afterward conducted into the room where lie dis- 
played the wages and. presents received from her 
employer during her term of service, and all the gifts 
sent by friends to the dowry. The girl is then called 
in, and, in presence of the guests, receives as her 
own all that has been collected from the various 
sources. Then she kneels before her seated mis- 
tress, begs ‘pardon for all misdemeanors committed 
during her term of service, and asks and receives her 
blessing for future life. She then rises and passes 
round the room, kissing’ the hand of each lady pres- 
ent who has sent her gifts, and retires to the living- 
rooms, where she joins in the merry-making with 
her assembled friends. If the girl is prepared to 
marry, as is often the case, the dowry and the wed- 
ding festival are celebrated at the same time, with 
other nuptial ceremonies. But if not, she may then 
honorably leave her service for another, or she may 
engage anew, with better wages and a period of five 
years, for a second dowry. This patriarchal custom 
is still so strong that it is yet retained in many in- 
stances; and the country girls especially prefer to 
remain where they receive their honorable dowry to 
the attractions of much higher wages in the neighbor- 
ing cities. 


As we are in the season so fatal to turkeys as hol- 
iday holocausts, it may not be amiss to say a word 
about the dcstruction of rabbits and hares in other 
lands, where these animals are the special luxury of 
the poor on the occasion of festivities. The royal 
gardener in Tubingen expresses a wish that every 
German may have his roast-hare occasionally, and to 
that end has written a book to show how easily and 
cheaply these luxuries may be obtained in almost 
any household, And Lord Malmesbury lately thought 
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it worth his while to inform the House of Lords in 
England, that in the city of Nottingham no less than 
three thousand hares are consumed weekly. They 
are sent in large quantities to England from Germany, 
by way of Ostend, and it is supposed that in the en- 
tire British realm no less than thirty millions of rab- 
bit-skins are worked up into articles of wear. It is 
computed that there are raised in France about 
eighty-five millions of rabbits yearly, of a money 
value of nearly three hundred millions of francs. 
This rabbit-culture is increasing in extent all over 
Europe largely, because of the advancing price of 
meat. In England, France, and Belgium, the rabbit 
is eaten by high and low. The poor man eats his 
cheap rabbit on Sunday, perhaps the only animal 
food of the week, and the wealthy take their “ rabbit- 
pie” as a variety to their board. The meat is nearly 
as nourishing as mutton, and makes a good roast, 
although it is generally preferred in the form of ragout, 
or stew. They cost on the average about four francs 
apiece in France, though they are becoming dearer, 
in sympathy with the increasing price of all sorts of 
flesh food. The skin has a value of about twelve or 
fifteen cents. The rabbit is the domestic animal of 
the poor man, and with a little cage of fhem he can 
help himself almost as much as the peasant with his 
cows; and the author whom we have quoted above 
takes much pains to prove this, with a view of en- 
couraging the culture of the rabbit among the poor. 
He says that the flesh of the rabbit becomes quite 
eatable at the age of six months; and it can be raised, 
up to this age, inthe house, at the cost of a couple 
of dimes, while those who have a little garden, or a 
meadow, can raise them for one-third less. At the 
present high price of meat, a rabbit which, at six 
months of age, will weigh six pounds, is worth, with 
its skin, about a dollar. And the benevolent gar- 
dener goes on to demonstrate that, with an outlay 
of some fifteen dollars for-the original broods, a 
family could indulge in a meal of rabbit twice a 
week. And this springs from the wonderfully pro- 
lific qualities of the rabbit, a single pair bringing 
forth sometimes no less than fifty young in a year. 
If the rabbit-culture is carried on in a wholesale way, 
the profit is extraordinarily great, so that the in- 
. vested capital may be made to nearly double itself. 
And therefore, while so many scientists are engaged 
in the interest of fish-culture, that the poor especially 
may have cheaper food, our authority starts the 
question as to why they ought not to found estab. 
lishments to raise rabbits for the hungry poor. It is 
very clear that the food question in Europe is be- 
coming one of prime importance to the lowly, and 
also, unless some means are soon found to produce 
meat more cheaply, that the laboring classes must 
do without it entirell. 


Ir is a very natural transition from graceful rab- 
bits to the kingdom of Flora; and we will stop a 
moment at the violet, which is just now the most 
popular flower abroad—displacing in many instances 
its queen, the rose. Among the Winter flowers es- 
pecially, the violet plays a great part; and an incred- 








ible number of florists in Germany tend to but little 
else. And in this trade it is peculiar that nearly 
every place has its own violet, which succeeds best 
there, while other varieties meet with poor success, 
Every season, indeed, seems to have its special flower, 
In November and December, the German violet 
flourishes the best; about Christmas and New. 


Year’s, come the Russian violets; while the “ Victo- 
> 


ria” does not reach its beauty until the close of 
Winter. This last flower is a recent one, brought 
from St. Petersburg to London, some ten years ago, 
under the name of the “Czar.” The Crown Prin- 
cess of Germany, the daughter of Victoria, brought 
it to her private garden in the palace of Potsdam, 
and there it grew so richly that igsoon found its way 
into the trade, under her’ own name and that of her 
mother. Its large, bright, fragrant flowers, which 
grow in great profusion on quite a long stem, have 
made it a general favorite. In France, the Parma 
violet, with very large flowers and an exceedingly 
rich fragrance, is cultivated almost to the exclusion 
of other flowers; even the rose is not so much used 
just now for wreaths and bouquets as this famous 
violet. Potsdam, the Summer retreat of the royal 
family of Berlin, is the principal depot in Germany 
for the violet. A single gardener there plants in the 
Fall no less than twenty thousand pots, and requires in 
the Spring about three acres of land to set them out, 
In one house, of a hundred and fifty feet in length, no 
less than six thousand pots are sheltered, from which, 
daily, about two hundred dozen flowers are plucked. 
Berlin is their market, where, in the beginning of 
Winter, they are sold for a cent and a half a dozen; 
but in a few weeks they bring double that, and about 
New-Year’s the price doubles again ; so that in Feb- 
ruary, especially in a very cold Winter, they will 
again double, or even treble in price. It is thus ex- 
plainable how a violet establishment, with but a few 
thousand pots, can give a man a very fair income. 
The violet-culture was formerly largely followed in 
the immediate neighborhood of Berlin ; but the in- 
crease in the value of land has driven it to Potsdam. 


THE purity and value of French Protestantism 
among the Huguenots, who were driven from France 
at the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
is curiously illustrated in a colony of these people 
who fled to Berlin, and there remain as one of the 
institutions of the capital. ‘Their numerous descend- 
ants have, of course, become German in national 
feeling; but they retain many of the marks of their 
French origin, having it taught in their schools, 
preached in their churches, and spoken in their dam- 
ilies. They are known to the Berliners as the 
French Colony, and are remarkable for the thrift and 
exclusiveness with which they take care of them- 
selves. They have a “French Refuge,” composed 
of various divisions, for attention to their own char- 
ities. The Orphan-house contains about sixty chil- 
dren, and the Charity School over eighty, equally 
divided as to sex. Then there is a Child’s Hospital 
for the reception of little ones until their eighth 
year. Their Hospital, properly so called, is one of 
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the finest establishments of the kind in the city; it | relations to the German Government. These public 


has its own church, and a poor-kitchen for the dis- 


appeals in thrilling tones, to both Germans and French, 


tribution of soup, bread, and meat to their own poor. in regard to the humanities of war, first called the 


There is also a bureau for permanent help, under the 
charge of deaconesses, organized with exemplary 
system and care, and supported, as indeed are nearly 
all these organizations, by funds proceeding from 
their own investments in business and lodging-houses 
in various parts of the city. The whole is a very 
instructive example of the force of good blood when 
kept free from mixture ; for these Huguenots have 
largely kept up their national lines. 


AUERBACH’s “Village Stories of the Black For- 
est,” in Germany, have of late years become very 
popular far outside of German lines; but they never 
penetrated France until very recently. During the 
war the famous author went to the region where his 
scenes are mostly laid, and did much toward stirring | 
up the enthusiasm of the people to bear their burdens. 
And, by open letters to the people of Alsace and | 
Lorraine, endeavored to reconcile them to their new 





attention of the French to the existence of Auerbach ; 
and, though they hated him as a German, they could 
not help loving his geniality as a man. The result 
is, that a French author has been turning some of his 
most genial tales into French, and publishing them 
in Brussels, under the title of “ Auerbach’s Village 
Stories about the Black Forest.” Among these 
pearls of pastoral story, he has taken one, entitled 
“One’s Own House,” which ought to give the French 
some new ideas about the sweet domesticity of a true 
home, of which they, from their national peculiarity, 
know but very little. We expect pretty soon to see 
these “ Village Tales” published in Paris, as well as 
Brussels; for their true and maive delineation of na- 
‘ture must make them favorites, even through the 
| thick veil of national prejudice. And we venture to 


| say that, if the French peasants would read them 


carefully, their war-songs would be less popular 
among them. 





Art Hotes, 


HO! FOR GREECE! 


Ir is announced that the Prussian Government is 
to enter into a convention with the Government of 
Athens for the further excavation of Olympia, in the 
Peloponnesus. It is well known that this project 
was inaugurated as early as 1865; but the breaking 
out of the war with Austria prevented its accom- 
plishment at that time, and the Franco-Prussian 
War further postponed the expedition. Now, prob- 
ably, a portion of the vast sum exacted of France 
before the withdrawal of the German troops will be 
appropriated to this exploration. No one can predict 
the results to art and archeology of the excavation 
of this old site. The Cesnola collection only illus- 
trates what rich returns are yielded to an ardent and 





intelligent explorer on the sites of old civilizations. | 


It is surprising how many of the works of antiquity, 
in the line of statuary, have been merely stumbled 
upon. Those statues that are the marvel of the 
world by their perfection of form, belong mostly to 
this class of accidental discoveries. It is probable— 
yea, more than probable, morally certain—that almost 


any site in Greece, so celebrated as that of Olympia, | 


would furnish specimens of art as exquisite as any 
now adorning the Vatican galleries. It can not be 


believed that the number of artistic works already | 


discovered, and garnered into our museums, can be | j oe : 
| New York, where he will spend the Winter in work- 


more than the smallest fraction of the entire number 
that graced the celebrated seats of worship, in which 
the zsthetic element was so prominent. The classic 


’ soil of Greece, Asia Minor, and the isles of the 


€gean, are filled with art-works that might rival any 
yet discovered. While, therefore, the American vis- 


itor to the great European galleries becomes almost 
envious of these treasures of antiquity, let him not 
entitely despair of yet seeing, in our own land, equally 
excellent originals of antique art. Is not here a 
proper object upon which to bestow Government 
patronage? Other Governments are undertaking great 
expeditions in the interests of science and discovery, 
and America has not been behind in daring adven- 
ture. Why can not some of the treasure and enter- 
prise that have hitherto been expended in frozen seas 
in search of the North-west Passage, or in vain ambi- 
tion to get astride the North Pole, be turned toward 
the sites of earlier civilization—toward the sunny 
skies of Greece, or the shores of Asia Minor, in search 
of that which will illustrate the grand march of his- 
toric progress, or settle some of the questions that 
are now dividing the world of thinkers? 


— Theodore Thomas began his series of symphony 
concerts at Steinway Hall, New York, November 
22d, and is producing a number of new works of the 
highest order of merit. 


— Nast is filling engagements in the lecture field. 
His treatment of caricature and caricaturists is im- 
mensely popular, and, in many respects, truly in- 
structive. 


— Bierstadt is preparing a studio at Waterville, 


ing up some of the beautiful studies made on the 
Pacific Coast. 


— Waller has been working upon some Egyptian 
views. One, called “ View of the Entrance to the 
Old Temple at Karnac,” is exciting considerable 
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interest. It is reported that he will spend the Winter 
in Egypt in perfecting his studies. 


— Kellogg, of New York, after wandering in many 
lands, to enrich his portfolio, has lately returned. 
His painting representing a Turkish interior is gain- 
ing many encomiums by its happy and judicious 
treatment. 


— Tamberlik is said to have the largest repertoire 
_of any living tenor, including some seventy different 
“operas. He is said to have sung some eighteen sea- 

sons in St. Petersburg, ten in Madrid, eight in Lon- 
don, seven in Paris, three in Lisbon, two in Barcelona, 
besides filling engagements in the leading cities of 
Germany, Brazil, Argentine Republic, Mexico, and 
Cuba. 


— In October last died the world-renowned painter, 
Sir Edwin Landseer. We are sure this has caused 
not only national, but universal, sorrow. Scarcely a 
modern painter with whose works the public were 
more familiar, and with which they were more in 
sympathy. Landseer told his story on canvas in 
such simple yet touching manner that the uninitiated 
in art could appreciate and love. Now that the 
great master is passed away, we shall turn with new 
interest to his works that adorn so many homes both 
of the humble and the wealthy. The English na- 
tional heart is touched with sadness at the departure 
of her greatest painter of animals, and we, on this 
side the sea, are compelled to brush away the gath- 
ering tears. Wish great appropriateness he lies in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, in com- 
pany with so many gifted men of his profession; as 
Lawrence, West, Fuseli, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Tur- 
ner, etc. With many other renowned artists, as 
Raffaelle, ‘Vitian, Rubens, and David, Landseer was 
a favorite with royalty. His works were in great 
demand, and returned him generous compensation ; 
but his popularity with the lowly was scarcely less, 
and his modesty so great that all could feel at home 
in his company. While a prodigy in early life, he 
had the good sense to follow the advice of his friend 
Haydon, and improve his skill in animal-painting by 
studying anatomy in the dissecting-room, and by 
devoting years of study to classic art as a means of 
discipline—being another illustration of the breadth 
and thoroughness of the studies of our great artists. 
Landseer was born in 1802. 


— A colossal statue of Lord Nelson, nineteen feet 
high and weighing ten tons, has been erected on the 
grounds of Lord Clarence Paget, at Plas Llanfair. 
Together with the rock on which it rests and the 
substructure, the monument is forty-two feet high. 
It is to serve as a landmark to mariners navigating 
the adjacent waters. The statue is of limestone and 
Portland cement, and one object in its erection is to 
show how our public grounds may be decorated with 
statues little inferior to marble in appearance, and 
probably more durable, and yet of a tenth the cost 
of marble statues. 


— Shakespeare has found a wonderful interpreter 
in the distinguished Italian actor, Tommasso Salvini. 








The enthusiasm with which his impersonation of 
“Othello” has been received must be flattering to 
himself and even to Italy. A recent reception of 
this wonderful Italian in New York, called out from 
William Cullen Bryant a very neat and characteristic 
speech, in which he said : “Italy has sent out one who, 
in this art, has attained the highest and most enviable 
eminence ; who is at this day what Garrick was in 
England, and Talma in France—Garrick, whose 
voice was never heard in this hemisphere ; and Talma, 
who never set foot on our soil.” 


— The repairs to the fine old organ in the Cathe. 
dral of Strasburg, which was seriously injured during 
the Prussian siege, are nearly completed. 


— Six new streets in Leipsic are to be named after 
the composers Bach, Moscheles, David, Marschner, 
Hiller, and Hauptmann. 


—It is proposed to erect a monument to Karl 
Wilhelm, the composer of “The Watch on the 
Rhine.” A central committee has been formed at 
Crefeld, and it is intended to organize a system of 
sub-committees throughout Germany by whom con- 
tributions will be received. 


—M. Rosales, Director of the Spanish Academy 
of Fine Arts, died in Rome, in September. He was 
best known by his paintings, “Death of Lucretia” 
and the “ Testament of Isabella the Catholic.” 


— The death of John, King of Saxony, is a loss 
to literature and art. He was, perhaps, the most 
scholarly and polished ruler of Europe. An art- 
critic, a poet, and a translator of Dante, literary men 
and artists found in him a patron and a friend. His 
translation of Dante is conceded "to be the best in 
the German language. His accumulations of ma- 
terial for the illustration and rendering of his favorite 
author are said to be the richest in the world 
With the late Ludwig of Bavaria, he succeeded in 
adding a thousand charms to his capital; and Mu- 
nich and Dresden were points of most attractive 
interest to the cultured of all lands. 


— Various mentions have been made by the jour- 
nals of the work of the Italian Art Congress. This 
body has been accustomed to meet from year to year 
in cities that were homes of their greatest artists, or 
where the best work of these artists was found, and 
devote the session to special studies and illustrations 
of such artists and their works. ‘Their published 
proceedings each year would have chief reference to 
some single artist. In 1871, the meeting was held at 
Parma, and Correggio was the subject of study. In 
1872, the meeting was convened in Milan, and the 
subject was Leonardo da Vinci. The original sug- 
gestion of the minister of public instruction, to pub- 
lish a full and complete edition of Da Vinci’s works 
was found inexpedient. But the occasion of the 
meeting was celebrated by publishing twenty-four 
drawings from the “Codex Atlanticus” (the largest 
of all the volumes of sketches and notes made . 
by the artist himself), accompanied by a biographical 
sketch of Leonardo; an essay on Leonardo as a man 
of letters and a man of science; and another on 
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Leonardo as painter and sculptor. We hope this will 
prove but the beginning of a work to put the entire 
“Codex” before the world. 


— October 20th, the monument to Philip Embury 
ws unveiled at Cambridge, New York, in the pres- 
ence of a large assemblage. As the canvas was 
thrown off, Bishop Janes said: “ By request, and on 
behalf of the National Local Preachers’ Association, 
I now unveil this monument to Philip Embury.” 
Thus has tardy justice been rendered the pioneer 
preacher of Methodism in America. 


—The two large free art-schools of New York, 
the Academy of Design and the Cooper Institute 
Drawing-schools, began in the Autumn with large 
additions to the number of pupils of previous years. 
Cooper Institute opened with one hundred and fifty 
pupils in the Woman’s Department,.the full number 
that the building can accommodate, besides a list of 
fifty applicants waiting for vacancies. The original 
design of the school, and the limited capacity, compel 
the exclusion of mere amateur workers, to give room 
to those who design to make art a means of self- 
maintenance. The Woman’s Art-school is becoming 
more and more a place for earnest hard work, and 
less a place for mere pastime. 

—Speaking of the designs that have been pre- 
sented to the Commissioners charged with the selec- 
tion of a suitable plan for the great Centennial Exhi- 
bition building, to be erected at Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, the Munufacturer and Builder says: 
“ Without disparaging the amounts of merit in them, 
we must confess that, with two exceptions, the de- 
signs are creditable neither to the skill nor taste of 





the architects. Of-the ten selected, out of a great 
number presented, only one was highly commended 
by the committee for the general artistic beauty of 
its conception and the harmony of its proportions. 
The architects of each of these designs will receive 
the sum of a thousand dollars, while the successful 
competitor will receive the munificent sum of ten 
thousand dollars. It is to be hoped that the Com- 
mission will make the final choice with an apprecia- 
tion of the great interests involved in this important 
undertaking, and adopt a design that will not only be 
an everlasting ornament to Philadelphia, but in every 
way appropriate to the occasion—that of the first 
centenary of a free nation—and display an energy in 
the work that shall set at rest all the cavils of the 
dissatisfied and jealous ones who are in every way 
opposing the matter, and shall enlist the hearts of 
the whole people.” 


—The decisions reached by the commissioners 
of Central Park, New York, with reference to the 
erection of statues on the grounds, is of general in- 
terest, since the custom of ornamenting grounds with 
these statues is quite general: 1. No statue is here- 
after to be accepted until a model has been seen and 
approved by the respective Presidents of the Academy 
of Design, the Museum of Art, and the Institute of 
Architects, the selection of a site to be reserved until 
the statue is accepted. 2. On the Mall, only statues 
commemorative of men or events of far-reaching 
and permanent interest are to be erected. 3. No 
statue shall be placed in the Park until a period of 
at least five years from the death of the person rep- 
resented, 





Current History, 


SUMMARY OF SPANISH HISTORY FOR OCTOBER.— 
5th, General Mariones offered the Carlists battle be- 
fore Estelle ; but they refused to fight, choosing rather 
to evacuate.—7th, General Mariones obtained a com- 
plete victory over a large body of Carlists near Agar- 
zuza, in Navarre; Carlist loss, one hundred killed 
and five hundred wounded; Republican loss, nine- 
teen killed and forty wounded.—13th, The National 
fleet won a great victory over the Intransigente fleet 
near Cartagena, after a fight of about two hours.— 
18th, The minister of war presented General Sickles, 
United States Minister, with a sword made expressly 
for him at Toledo. The hilt is ornamented with the 
arms of the United States, and on the blade is in- 
scribed the names of battles in which General Sickles 
was distinguished.—1gth, Carlists gained a victory 
near Puigcerda.—26th, ‘The Government fleet was 
attacked by the forts before Cartagena; but without 
injury.—27th, The Intransigente vessels obtained 
twenty million reals by plundering the merchantmen 
off Valencia—November 1st, The Carlists, under 





Instany, were totally defeated by the National troops. 
—3d, Several Carlist bands were scattered by the 
National troops. 


— A new law has been drawn up in Russia to le- 
galize the family relations of those who do not accept 
the established form of faith. Hitherto no marriage, 
not celebrated in the orthudox Church, has been 
valid; the law has not recognized the religious 
practices of the sects, so that marriages have no legal 
validity, and children have no right to inherit the 
property of their parents or relations, Under the 
new law, though the sects are ignored, their mar- 
riages are to be legalized by registration at the 
police-offices, 


— The International Judicial Congress openec at 
Brussels, October roth. Mr. Miles, of the United 
States, made a speech on the origin of international 
arbitration. David Dudley Field, of New York, was 
present. Letters from the King of the Belgians and 
Count Schlopis were read. 
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— Sir Samuel Baker and lady arrived in England, 
October roth. 


—The Evangelical Alliance closed its session, 
October 12th. 

— The railway from Bombay to Madras was com- 
pleted October 16th. 


— The Vienna Exposition was formally closed at 
four o’clock, P. M., November 2d. 

— Since the 16th of July last, over twelve hundred 
people have died of cholera in Vienna. 


— There are eight hundred thousand Jews in Po- 
land, the number having nearly quadrupled since 1316. 


—At ten A. M., October 4th, Captain Jack and 
three Modoc warriors were hung at Fort Klamath, 
in the presence of their wives and children, 


— Advices from the province of Bengal show that 
the crops are failing, and the impending famine can 
not be averted. 

— In the month of September, thirty-seven villages 
in China were swept away by the waters of the Yung 
Tino River: 

—The total number of admissions to the Vienna 
Exhibition, from the opening to the closing day, was 
seven million two hundred and fifty thousand. 


—There have been 1,309 railroad accidents in 
this country within the past twelve months, resulting 
in 341 deaths and 1,410 injuries. 

— Iceland is the oldest part of the Western World, 
and next year it proposes to celebrate the thousandth 
anniversary of its settlement. 

— Two new comets have been recently discovered ; 
the one by M. Henry, at Paris, and the other by M. 
Borelly, at Marseilles. 


—The trial of Marshal Bazaine, by court-martial, 
opened at noon, October 6th, in the palace of Tri- 
anon at Versailles. The court was filled with the 
most distinguished men of France. 


— The Berlin Miltarvochenblatt states that it will 
require no less than eight years for the General Staff 
to complete the official history of the Franco-Ger- 
man War. 


— Ardverike Castle, formerly the residence of the 
Duke of Abercorn, has been burned, and many 
works of art, including numerous sketchings by 
Landseer, are lost. 


— Rapid progress is making in the Hoosac Tunnel 
work ; the headings approach each other at the rate 
of ten feet per day, and only two hundred and fifty 
feet remain to be drilled. 


— The Castelani collection of works of art, now in 
the British Museum, is to be photographed, and the 
series prepared for publication under the direction 
of Mr. Stephen Thompson. e 


—The restless reformers are at work in Puebla, 
Mexico. A newspaper has been established there by 
women, and a priest, who has recently married, urges 
the abolition of celibacy though its cofumns. 





— Sir Garnet Walsley, commander of the Ashantee 
expedition, took out instructions to first offer the 
Ashantees peace on condition that they lay down 
their arms, and withdraw from the territory under 
British protection. 


— Chevalier de Luca, the Consul-General of Italy, 
has received from Victor Emmanuel the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Italy, for services rendered 
in rescuing Italian children from slavery under the 
padroni. 

—A memorial window to the celebrated Dr, 
Jenner is to be placed in the parish church at Berke- 
ley, his native town. The subject of the memorial 
will represent, in nine groups, Christ’s miracles of 
healing the sick. 


— The Emperor of Austria has conferred the Im- 
perial Order of Francis Joseph upon Nathaniel 
Wheeler, President of the Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing-machine Company, of New York, a fact worthy 
to be noted in the history of American manufactures, 


— It is explained in an official Russian paper that 
passports into that country, given to foreigners by 
their own Governments, will henceforth be stamped 
as available only for six months; application for 
permission to remain after that period having to be 
made to the Russian authorities, 


— The Duke of Saxony, eldest son of the late 
King John, assumed succession to the throne of Sax- 
ony, October 29th. His majesty issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he promised to uphold the Constitu- 
tion, and announced that the present Ministry will 
remain jn office. 


— October 28th, Prince Bismarck was feappointed 
President of the Prussian Ministry, in place of Gen- 
eral Von Roon, It is understood that his restora- 
tion to the post carries with it the effective control 
of the whole Cabinet, which he demanded previous 
to his resignation some time ago. 


— A dispatch from Central Asia brings intelligence 
of frightful scenes in Khiva. Upon the evacuation 
of that city by the Russian troops, the Goumeds 
revolted, and plundered and destroyed the town, 
In addition to these excesses, the Usbeks slaughtered 
sixteen hundred of the emancipated Persians. ‘The 
khan sent to General Kaufman, asking assistance to 
restore order ; but it is not known what answer was 
made. 


—Perhaps never in the history of this country 
has so terrible a scourge visited it as has been in- 
flicted upon the city of Memphis during the past 
month. Eleven hundred and fifty-four deaths have 
been officially reported. These, however, are but a 
few compared with the great number that perished, 
The plague has well-nigh depopulated the city; for 
out of fifty-five thousand inhabitants, only ten thou- 
sand remain. Two thousand newly made widows 


and orphans are dependent on charity; and, even 
though the scourge were to cease at once, these 
helpless people must be assisted during the coming 
Winter. 
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— The correspondence between the Pope and Em- 
peror William is officially published. The Pope 
writes, August 7th, that the measures of his majesty’s 
Government aim at the destruction of Catholicism. 
He is unable to discover the reason for such severity. 
Being informed, and believing, that the emperor is 
averse to the increase or continuance of this harsh 
policy, he points out that measures injurious to the 
Christian religion only tend to undermine the throne, 
He speaks frankly, as truthfulness to all is his duty, 
and all the baptized, even non-Catholics, belong in a 
certain sense to him. He cherishes the conviction 
that the emperor will adopt the necessary measures, 
and concludes by praying God to be merciful to 
the emperor and himself. The German Emperor 
replies, September 3d, rejoicing at the opportunity 
to correct the error relating to German affairs, If 
the Pope was truthfully informed, he would be aware 
that the Government can not act against the approval 
of the sovereign. The emperor deeply regrets that a 
portion of his Catholic subjects (priests) have organ- 
ized a party which is engaged in an intrigue against 
the State, disturbing religious peace to the extent of 
open revolt against existing laws. He points to indi- 
cations of similar movements in other parts of Europe 
and in America, and declares he will maintain order 
and law so‘long as God enables him to do so, even 
against the servant of a Church which he supposed 
acknowledged obedience to secular auth wity as a 
commandment of God. This doctrine of obedience, 
however, he regrets to see so many priests in Prus- 
sia disown. He expresses the hope that, now the 
Pope has been informed of the truth, he will use his 
authority to terminate the agitation, which, he declares 
before God, has no connection with religion or truth, 
He takes objection to the Pope’s remark about anti- 
Catholics, and, concluding, says, “‘ Difference of belief, 
however, should not prevent our living in peace.” 

— The fortifications in France are to be carried 
on on a very extensive scale, complete and lasting. 
The work goes on night and day, and guards prevent 
curious people from inspecting the progress made. 

— The German Army of Defense makes up a pretty 
formidable peace establishment. It consists of 623,- 
720 men, 576 field-guns, and 56,250 horses. Of 
course, these numbers would be greatly increased in 
the event of war. 

— The Italian citizens of Philadelphia have formed 
a society to secure a colossal statue of Christopher 
Columbus, to be placed in Fairmount Park, July 4, 
1876. It is to be designed and executed by Italian 
artists, to be composed of the purest Carrara marble, 
and to be the gift of Italy to America. 

—The Government of Turkey, owing to short 
crops, has found it necessary to issue a decree pro- 
hibiting the exportation of corn until further orders. 
This closes the ports of Amasia (Natolia) to the 
Italian people, whose grain-crops are also deficient, 
and who expected to receive supplies from the Turk- 
ish provinces. 

—In Japan there are said to be trees four hundred 


or five hundred years old, which produce teas worth 
Vou. XXXIV.—s5 





five dollars a pound. Japanese writers say that the 
tea-tree was introduced into their country from China 
nine hundred years ago. The plant is utilized as a 
hedge in the lanes of the villages and around the 
kitchen gardens, 


— Several vases of pottery have been unearthed 
on the Esquiline Hill, at Rome, of such a size that a 
man could easily live in one. This discovery con- 
firms the opinion that Diogenes’s tub was not a 
wooden structure, but of earthenware, as implied by 
Juvenal, and as painted by the great French artist, 
Gerome. 

—A papyrus manuscript, found in an Egyptian 
tomb, has lately been translated by a scholar of 
Heidelberg, who pronounces it to be an address of 
Rameses III to all the nations of the earth, detailing 
minutely all the causes which led to the exodus of 
the Jews from the land of the Pharaohs. 


— Among the treasures of the late Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and concealed with a cover of base metal, has 
been found the celebrated “ Vase of Mantua.” It is 
of onyx, and a true masterpiece of artistic workman- 
ship. Its fame is great among antiquarians, who 
think it is of Semitic production, and the phial used 
at the consecration of the Hebrew kings. 

— Mr. George Smith has just discovered the frag- 
ments of an ancient Assyrian canon, from the Baby- 
lonian copy of which the much contested Canon of 
Berosus was unquestionably derived. The impor- 
tance of this relic to chronologists can scarcely be 
overestimated, and it will form the substance of a 
paper shortly to be read before the English Society 
of Biblical Archzology, by its fortunate discoverer. 

— From recent surveys of the tract lying between 
France and Germany, it appears that the Aar River 
is the true Rhine, and the stream which falls over 
Schaffhausen is only a tributary. The value of the 
great lakes as regulators of the drainage is also ex- 
emplified. The Rhine, at highest flood, pours nine 
hundred and two cubic meters per second into the 
Lake of Constance ; the maximum flow from the lake 
is five hundred and ninety-four only. 

— Official reports of the August storms show that 
eleven hundred and twenty-two vessels and six hun- 
dred lives were lost in the gale; and about nine hun- 
dred dwellings were destroyed in the British prov- 
inces, When, to these facts, are added the poverty 
and bereavment of hundreds of fishermen’s house- 
holds, the disaster reaches fearful proportions. 


— The Zemps announces that the plan for the 
new fortifications of Paris was finally decided on by 
the Council of Defense at. its last sitting. The sys- 
tem will consist of nineteen great works, spread 
over a circumference distant, on average, at from six- 
teen to twenty kilometers —five-eighths of a mile 
each—from the present walls, and connected with 
each other by a railway. Versailles, Poissy, and 
Saint Germain are on that line, and within that of 
the forts. These latter are very close to each other 
on the south and west ; and on the south-east, one of 
them advances close to Coulommiers. 
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Rote, G nergy, Anecdote, and Kucident, 


CHANGES IN WORDS AND NAMES.—Most men, 
and women too, desire fame, or notoriety. Yet a 
great name may come to base uses. St. Etheldreda’s 
name became shortened to St. Audrey, from whence 
comes the word “tawdry,” signifying cheap and 
gaudy. It is said that the images of the saint were 
so much overdressed by her votaries, that they thus 
unconsciously furnished the English language with 
this very expressive term. And further indorsement 
was given to the word by fairs held on St. Etheldre- 
da’s Day, at which articles of female finery were sold. 
Another sainted lady who lived in the same century, 
the seventh, gives a household name to the cat. 
“Tabby” is said to come from St. Abbe. Two 
towns in England are named, in her honor, Tabley, 
but come from the‘ corrupted name “Tab.” “ Bos- 
ton,” as some few people know, is St. Botolph’s 
town, shortened; and there is in the American as 
well as the English Boston, a street named “ Bo- 
tolph,” after the saint. 

Among the most curious derivations is the Turk- 
ish name of Constantinople, Stamboul. The collo- 
quial phrase among the Greeks to designate the 
place was “eis ten polin”—“to the city.” Of this 
the Turks made “ Istampol,” and, finally, Stamboul. 
In an effort to produce English words in Turkish 
characters, a Turkish scholar could get no nearer to 
“scoundrel” than “Asconderel.” ‘The transforma- 
tion in this case is as curious as Stamboul, pro- 
nounced Istamboul, from e#s fen polin. York, from 
the Latin Eboracum, would seem to present, at the 
first glance, little resemblance to its original. The 
process of change in common usage was something 
as follows: Eboracum, Ebrauc, Eorforwic, Eorc, 
York. This is almost equal to the derivation of the 
name of a pickle from Jeremiah King,—Jerry King, 
Jer. King, girkin. But colloquial changes are not 
always to be despised. They mean history. The 
common expression “a game leg,” for a lame leg, 
would at first seem to be making game of a misfor- 
tune. The true word is gam, old English, meaning 
defective. We have Cambridges in great numbers 
in the United States, in places where there is neither 
a river, cam, nor a bridge. Every machinist knows 
that a “cam” is the name given to a piece of ma- 
chinery which causes an eccentric motion. The 
river Cam isa crooked river. 

Names of places in this country are meaning- 
less in their application, except as in the case of 
old towns, showing where the first settlers came 
from, like Chester and others. There are many 
Nottinghams ; but people who date their letters in 
those towns do it without consciousness that they are 
noting the fact that the respected ancestors of some 
of us were troglodytes, and lived in caves. Sno- 
tincgaham, the original name of Nottingham, signified 





“the home of the dwellers in caves ;” and antiqua- 
rian examinations have found traces of the residences 
of those cave-dwellers. 

Such are a few of the curious transformations to 
which words and names were subject, while as yet 
people were unable to read. The sound changed 
the orthography, and thus nearly every trace of the 
original disappeared in the course of time. If the 
world were in like condition now, with no printed 
books and newspapers to preserve the correct spell- 
ing, wild work might be made even with prominent 
names, Fel-del-fy would hardly be recognized by 
the founder, could he return. Bawlt-mer would be a 
puzzle to Lord Baltimore. Two other leading cities, 
when mentioned together, seem to have, in the sound 
of their names, a distinction as to age—namely, Mew 
York and Newer Leans; though the latter loses a 
syllable in the second word to the enrichment of the 
first. 


A Curious HISTORICAL Fact.—A curious ques- 
tion was discussed at a recent meeting of the British 
Royal Geographical Society. Sir Henry Rawiinson 
expressed the opinion that the Sea of Aral—a body 
of water having an area of twenty-three thousand 
square miles, or three times the size of Massachu- 
setts—had no existence in the long period between 
six hundred years before Christ and six hundred 
years after; and the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, now 
flowing into it, both flowed into the Caspian Sea. 
He said: “ The sea first came into notice in the sev- 
enth century, and these two are spoken of, for several 
hundred years, as emptying into it. Another change 
seems to have occurred between 1300 and 1500, and 
the rivers again flowed into the Caspian Sea; but 
since the latter date, they slowly changed their chan- 
nels, until they found an outlet in the Sea of Aral.” 
This theory was combated by Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, the geologist, who affirmed that the mere ab- 
sence of allusion to the Sea of Aral was no proof of 
its non-existence, and cited the geological evidences 
that whatever changes the sea had undergone must 
have occurred long before the birth of history or tra- 
dition. Sir Henry Rawlinson, in reply, said that 
evidence exists, in the writings of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, that a common highway of travel 
from Europe to Asia passed directly over the region 
now covered by the waters of the Aral. His oppo- 
nent admitted that such evidence would be conclu- 
sive. Here the debate ended, with the understand- 
ing that Sir Henry is to collect and publish the proof 
of his assertion. 


AFFECTED PRONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE.—A 
correspondent of the London Atheneum objects to 
the prevalent pronunciation of the ed as affixed to 
preterites and participles by ministers in their 
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reading of the Scriptures. He says it is “ contrary to 
conversational usage, to the judicial bench, the lec- 
ture-room, and the senate.” What purpose is served 
by such readings as “And his disciples asked him ;” 
“That the Scriptures might be fulfilled ;” “And I 
punished them oft in the synagogues, and compelled 
them to blaspheme ;” “And they were all amazed, 
and marveled greatly?” The answer, I know, is, 
that these are parts of the Scripture, and therefore 
ought not to be read as we read other books; but 
Scripture has other modes of demonstrating its supe- 
riority, and therefore does not need such artifices to 
impress us with the feeling that it is a Divine Book. 
This pronunciation is sometimes heard even yet in 
America, but it has almost ceased; though some of 
us can well recollect that, when school-boys, it was 
quite common. 


Lims.—A squeamishness, which I am really 
ashamed to notice, leads many persons to use this 
word exclusively instead of leg. A limb is any thing 
which is separated from another thing and yet joined 
to it. In old English, limbed was used to mean 
joined. Thus, in the “Ancren Riwle,” “ Loketh 
that ye beon euer mid onnesse of herte ilimed to- 
geder ;” that is, ‘‘ Look that ye be ever with oneness 
of heart joined together.” The branches of a tree 
have a separate individual character, and are yet 
parts of the tree; and so are limbs. ‘The fingers are 
properly limbs of the hand; but the word is generally 
applied to the greater divisions, both of trees and 
animals. The limbs of the human body are the legs 
and arms; the former no more so than the latter. 
Yet some folks will say that by a railway accident 
one woman had her arms broken and another her 
limbs—meaning her legs. And some will say that 
she has hurt her leg, when her thigh was injured. 
Perhaps these persons think that it is indelicate for a 
woman to have legs, and that therefore they are con- 
cealed by garments, and should be concealed by 
speech. If so, Heaven help them! they are far out 
of myreach. I can only say to them that there is no 
immodesty in speaking of any part or function of the 
human body when there is a necessity for doing so, 
and that when they are spoken of, it is immodest not 
to call them by their proper names. The notion that 
by giving a bad thing a wrong or unmeaning name, 
the thing, or the mention of it, is bettered, is surely 
one of the silliest that ever entered the mind of man. 
It is the occasion and the purpose of speech which 
makes it modest or immodest, not the thing spoken 
of, or the giving it its proper name. 


THE SHOOTING OF CHARLES XII.—During the 
reign of his late majesty, the King of Sweden, the 
tomb of Charles XII was opened, at the request of 
Professor Tryxell, the historian, for the purpose, if 
possible, of setting at rest the question as to whether 
or not his death might have been due to a traitorous 
bullet from his own troops. The examination of 
the dead hero’s remains was conducted by Professors 
Retzins and Santesson and Dr. V. Lundberg, in the 
presence of the king, Prince Oscar, the members of 
the Privy Council, Professor Tryxell, State Archiva- 


_ 





rius Nordstrém, and State Antiquarius Hildebrand 
The examination entirely settled the point that a 
projectile of considerable size had entered the head 
by the left temple, and passed out through the right ; 
and as the position of the king was with the left side 
toward the fortress, the shot must have come from 
there, and could not have been fired from his own side. 


THE PREACHER’s Hoppy.—A curate, who preached 
extempore, always introduced a dissertation into his 
sermon on the duty of paying debts, whatever the 
subject might be. The congregation considered this 
an insult, and appealed to the rector to give the 
curate some text from which he could not branch off 
to this old topic. The rector fixed on “the conversion 
of St. Paul,” thinking no pathway out of this could 
lead to the curate’s favorite grievance. However, 
after a few minutes’ description of St. Paul’s conver- 
sion, among the marks of a regenerate man, the curate 
enumerated the paying of outstanding accounts as 
one of the most obvious.— Guardian, 


FEMALE.—The use of this word for woman is one 
of the most unpleasant and inexcusable of the com- 
mon perversions of language. It is not a Briticism, 
although it is much more in vogue among British 
writers and speakers than among our own. With us, 
lady is the favorite euphemism for woman. For 
every one of the softer and more ambitious sex who 
is dissatisfied with her social position, or uncertain 
of it, seems to share Mrs. Quickly’s dislike of being 
called a woman. ‘There is no lack of what is-called 
authoritative usage during three centuries for this 
misuse of female, as I may show should I undertake 
the discussion of Americanisms, so called. But this 
is one of those perversions which are not justified by 
example, however eminent. A cow or a sow, or any 
she-brute, is a female, just as a woman is; as a man 
is no more a male than a bull is, or a boar; and no 
woman Calls herself a female without thereby sharing 
her sex with all the brute creation. 


A BUDGET OF BLUNDERS.—We have all heard of 
Sir Boyle Roche’s blunders. Dickens gives us an 
account of some of those which happily are preserved. 
In one of his speeches he said: “Sir, I would give 
up half, nay, the whole, of the Constitution, to pre- 
serve the remainder.” This, however, was _patlia- 
mentary. Hearing that Admiral Howe was in quest 
of the French, he remarked, somewhat pleasantly, 
that the admiral would “sweep the French fleet off 
the face of the earth.” 3y and by came dangerous 
times of disaffection, and honest men’s lives were 
insecure. Sir Boyle writes, from the country to a 
friend in the capital, this discouraging view of his 
position: “You may judge,” says he, “of our state, 
when I tell you that I write this with a sword in one 
hand and a pistol in the other.” On another occa- 
sion, when the famous letters to the Pudlic Adver- 
tiser were attracting universal attention, Sir Boyle was 
heard to complain bitterly of the attacks “of a cer- 
tain anonymous writer called Junius.” He it was 
who recounted that marvelous performance in gym- 
nastics, when, in a tumult of loyalty, he “stood 
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prostrate at the feet of his sovereign.” He it was 
who denounced, in withering language, the apostate 
politician who “turned his back upon himself.” He 
it was who introduced to public notice the ingenious 
yet partially confused metaphor of the rat. “Sir,” 
he said, addressing the Speaker of the Irish House, 
“T smell a rat. I see him floating in the air; but 
mark me, I shall yet nip him in the bud.” There 
was the famous speech which confounded genera- 
tions. “I don’t see, Mr. Speaker, why we should 
put ourselves out of the way to serve posterity. 
What has ever posterity done for us?” He was a little 
disconcerted by the burst of laughter that followed, 
and proceeded to explain his meaning. ‘ By poster- 
ity, sir, I do not mean our ancestors, but those who 
are to come immediately after them.” His invitation 
to the gentleman on his travels was hospitable and 
well-meant, but equivocal. “I hope, my lord, if 
ever you come within a mile of my house, you ’ll stay 
there all night.” He it was who stood for the proper 
dimensions of the wine-bottle, and proposed to Par- 
liament that it should be made compulsory that 
“every pint-bottle should contain a quart.” Very 
pleasant, and yet perfectly intelligible, was his mean- 
ing—though it unhappily took the fatal bovine 
shape—in his rebuke to the shoemaker when getting 
shoes for his gouty limbs: “I told you to make one 
longer than the other, and instead of that you have 
made one smaller than the other—the opposite.” 


A ONE-VOWEL PoEM.—An English poet gives us 
the following poem, containing only one vowel: 


**No monk too good to rob or cog or plot. 
No fool so gross to bolt Scotch collops hot. 
From Donjon tops no Oronoko rolls. 
Logwood, not lotos, floods Oporto’s bowls. 
Troops of old tosspots oft to sot consort. 
Box tops our school-boys, too, do flog for sport. 
No cool monsoons blow oft on Oxford dons, 
Orthodox, jog-trot, bookworm Solomons! 
Bold Ostrogoths of ghosts no horror show. 
On London shop-fronts no hop blossoms grow. 
To crocks of gold no dodo looks for food. 
On soft cloth footstools no old fox doth brood. 
l.ong storm-tossed sloops forlorn do work to port. 
Rooks do not roost on spoons, nor woodcocks snort, 
Nor dog on snow-drop or on colts-foot rolls ; 
Nor common frog concocts long protocols.” 


. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION.—Our young folks may 
obtain some idea of the difficulty encountered by for- 
eigners in acquiring the pronunciation of the English 
language, by a careful perusal*of the following lines, 
quoted by the New York Advocate from a London 
publication : 


*“* Peasant Arcadian, 
Guiding the plough, 
Coarse are your garments, 
Your aspect is rough. 


Peasant imprudent, 

I hear you ’ve a cough ; 
Do you feel sure 

You ’re clad warm enough? 


Bibulous Peasant, 
Your voice it is rough; 

You ’re not a disciple 

Of temperate Gough. 








Home to your cottage 

You hear the winds sough, 
Even the birdies 

Sing hoarse on the bough. 


Home to your cottage, 

And bend o’er the trough, 
Kneading the loaves 

Of digestible dough. 
Though the bread ’s heavy, 

Unsweetened, and tough, 
Well-sharpened teeth 

Will go easily through.”’ 


“Got.”—The use of the word gof is a superfluity 
in conversation. I ave is sufficient, without the ex- 
pletive. It will be perceived that the superfluity is 
avoided in the following paragraph : 

“After I had got a good night’s rest, I got up, and 
no sooner had I got on my things than in came Mr, 
B, We had got into a discussion about an article of 
furniture that we had got the day before. He got 
quite agitated, and I got out of the room as quick as 
possible when he told me that I had got to be ex. 
travagant. After we had got through breakfast, we 
got up an arrangement for a ride. So I got into the 
carriage; but we had not got far before it rained, 
and we got wet. So, turning about, we got back as 
soon as possible.” —Boston Transcript. 


Bap ENGLisu.—Are we progressing backward? 
The growing taste for “slang,” and the disposition 
to murder our language by improper pronunciation, 
plainly answers the above query in the affirmative. 
How common, even in well-educated circles, to hear 
“you bet,” “hunky,” “nobby,” and like expressions! 
while words ending with “ing” are robbed of their 
final letter; as, ‘meetin’,” “mornin’,” “ evenin’,” 
“comin’.” Then we have “coing” for coin, “mus- 
ling” for muslin, “mounting” for mountain, and 
other words in which a final “g” is used where it 
should not be. ‘This is similar to the improper use 
of the “h,” for which we have so often caricatured 
our English cousins. And again, we hear “ax” for 
ask, “fur” for far, “git” for get, “tother,” “ taint,” 
“haint,” “nary,” and so on ad libitum, Now, in 
most cases, these perversions are not from want of 
knowledge, but are often in imitation or mimicry 
until it becomes second nature to use them; as also 
the broken German sentences so often heard, for in- 
stance, “how you was,” “it do n’t was,” and the like. 

It has been said that the Mississippi Valley is to 
produce the finest race of people and the purest En- 
glish language on the face of the globe. If the latter 
half of this prophecy is to be fulfilled, we must adopt 
a more strict discipline in our speech, avoid slang 
phrases, vulgar expressions, and broken English 
generally; and, instead of imitating the odd sayings of 
emigrants from every land who are seeking homes on 
our soil, we must do all we can, by practice as well as 
precept, to aid them in speaking good English. It 
will not improve the English of the Mississippi Val- 
ley to transpose vowels, and say “ git red” for get rid; 
to say “git shet” for get rid; to say “shews” for 
shows, “ which” for what, “ will” for shall, or to sub- 
stitute also trite vulgarisms for pure speech, 
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MrasMS.—Colonel Pike, in his “ Mauritius,” quotes 
from an article on the ‘Causes of Ague” some facts 
that may interest dwellers in bilious and infected 
districts : 

“The fertile source of desolation and disease con- 
sists of incalculable myriads of microscopic cells, 
suspended in the atmosphere over waste, marshy 
districts. They are minute, oblong cells, single or 
aggregate, of the algoid type, and among the very 
lowest organisms known. Sometimes several of 
these cells or spores are contained in an outer cell or 
wall or delicate investing membrane to form a plant. 
Of these ‘ague-plants’ is formed the grayish film 
wherever damp, black earth is turned up and exposed 
to the sun.” These spores, or minute seeds, germi- 
nating cells, which Colonel Pike believes may be 
found in the expectoration of ague patients, rise into 
the air, carrying pestilence with them. “There are 
several species of the ‘ague-plant,’ the white and 
yellowish-green variety, which produces agues of 
slight intensity, and the only ones known in England. 
There are also red and green and lead-colored ‘ague- 
plants,’ and one singular species with longer spores, 
jelly-like protuberances, which occur in rich calca- 
reous soils, and produce fevers of a dangerous and 
congestive character. ‘Ihese cells, with their spores, 
produce visible incrustations of mold on the surface 
of recently exposed marsh-earth. The danger from 
these growths is greatest in a hot, dry season follow- 
ing a wet one. The wetter and hotter, the worse for 
man and the better for malaria. The marsh demon 
is verily ‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness.’ 
It seems almost certain that the spores of the ‘ague- 
plant’ only rise with the evening dews. Microscop- 
ically tested, the day air is free from these organisms. 
In different parts of the world these cryptogamic 
spores rise in the night-mists to definite heights. 
In the United States they seldom rise from above 
thirty-five to sixty-five feet above the low lands ; in 
England, fifteen to thirty feet. These spores are 
found throughout these vapors, but do not extend 
beyond them, and are found in the greatest abundance 
in their upper strata. Intermittent or ague fever 
has actually been produced in men by causing them 
to inhale the spores of these alge. It has long been 
known that malaria is movable by the wind. The 
spores of the ‘ague-plants’ having risen and become 
entangled in the mist—spores, mist, and all, are blown 
along together, far beyond the place of germination. 
It is easy to see how a volume of vapor or fog, laden 
with its deadly burden of poison-cells, may roll up 
and hang suspended on the side of a hill, toward 
which a wind blows across an adjacent marsh. In- 
stances have occurred where the poisonous vapor has 
been blown over a hill and been deposited on the 
other side, to the unmitigated disgust of the inhab- 
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itants, who imagined themselves free from their pes- 
tilential neighbor.” 

Dr. C. H. Blackley has recently published a work 
in London, bearing upon a kindred theme, entitied 
“ Experimental Researches on Hay-fever.” He has 
the credit of proving circumstantially what many 
others have guessed—namely, that the pollen of 
plants is the exciting cause of this disease; and he 
shows further, by a series of thoughtful and most 
careful experiments, how and in what degree this in- 
fluence is exercised. At the beginning of the volume 
is a full review of the opinions held on the causes of 
hay-fever—opinions which were not incorrect in the 
main, but which were deficient in scientific accuracy, 
and unsupported by any adequate array of evidence. 
The following chapters give an account of the au- 
thor’s experiments with the presumed causes of hay- 
fever; such as dust, ozone, coumarine, benzoic-acid, 
light and heat, and many varieties of pollen, He 
concludes that pollen of all kinds will give rise to 
some of the symptoms of hay-fever, and that all the 
other so-called causes have little or nothing to do with 
generating the disease. The pollen rises to high 
altitudes, and is carried far by atmospheric currents ; 
and the author makes the curious discovery that 
pollen is chiefly found in a zone of atmosphere above 
the belt immediately around the earth, whence it 
probably descends under circumstances as yet un- 
known. Dr. Blackley is disposed to think that the 
well-known cat-asthma is really caused by the car- 
riage of pollen in the fur of the animal. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely fair to complain that the able experimenter 
has not reduced this suspicion also to a certainty. 
The chapter on the symptoms and nature of the dis- 
order scarcely admits of much novelty; but it is 
written intelligently and concisely. While we regret 
that the crowning of the whole inquiry is not yet to 
be attained in the discovery of a cure, yet we are 
pleased to see that Dr. Blackley does not forget—as 
scientific pathologists forget too often—that in ther- 
apeutics alone the true end of such studies must ever 
be found. He says that the way to discover the 
cure, lies first in a diligent search into the causes and 
nature of the disorder. “I am,” he adds, “at pres- 
ent engaged in experiments on the action of various 
agents, and hope to be successful in my search for an 
effectual remedy.” 


DANGEROUS PROPERTIES OF ZINC.—The use ot 
zinc vessels for domestic purposes is extremely dan- 
gerous. Vinegar, cider, wine, and, in fact, all acids, 
which have remained in zinc, become poisons more 
or less violent. ‘This is even the case with, milk, 
which contains a powerful acid called the lactic-acid. 
Various cases of sickness have occurred from the 
use of milk that has been in contact with this metal. 
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THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

How many of us are always eagerly looking for- 
ward to the “good time coming,” while we have no 
eyes to see, or heart to enjoy, the good time that now 
is! The sunshine and the flowers may be ever so 
bright to-day, but we do not half enjoy them for 
thinking how much brighter they will be to-morrow. 
To-day is all prose to us; to-morrow, all poetry. 

You have been in the woods in a sunny Summer 
afternoon many a time, I know; and do you remem- 
ber how you looked for just the right place in which 
to seat yourself to read or to rest? You see, a little 
way ahead of you, a charming spot, mossy and cool— 
a great tree-trunk, with ferns growing about it—and 
you are sure there are flowers too; you can almost 
see them. You hasten on; and when you reach the 
place, you find the ground rough and broken, the 
moss not nearly so velvety as you thought, the tree- 
trunk gnarled and crooked, and, very likely, not a 
flower in sight. Nothing is as it looked a little way 
off. But you can see a spot a little farther on which 
must be lovely; you go to find it, but it is far from 
perfect when you reach it; and you may walk the 
woods through, and never find just the place you 
were looking for. So it is in our lives. ‘There is 
always some lack in the present. There is some- 
thing we want which another day may bring. The 
pleasant things we don’t do this year, we will do the 
next. All our prosy, every-day tasks look quite easy 
and pleasant to us, if we can put them off till to-mor- 
row. This week is dull and uneventful. “ Nothing 
ever happens,” we say. But we always think some- 
thing zi// happen; next week may be full of pleasant 
surprises—most likely it will be. It seems so easy 
for things to happen in the future. All our golden 
dreams are sure to come to pass in the “ good time 
coming ;” and it may be very near, we think. But 
with many people—with all discontented people—it 
never comes. 

How much better if we could all open our eyes to 
discern, and reach our hands to take, the good that 
is within our reach! If we had hearts content to en- 
joy the friends, the flowers, the sunshine, the work, 
and the rest of every day, as it comes; if we could 
learn to see the beauty of common things, to feel 
the blessedness of every-day living, and to delight in 
simple pleasures,—then, indeed, the “good time” 
would come, and our complaints and impatience and 
useless wishings would be at an end. 


WORK. 

A coMPANY of school-boys were enjoying a holi- 
day in*the woods. They had spread their lunch 
under a great oak-tree, leaning against whose trunk 
sat their teacher, whose good-natured face increased 
The 





tin cups were all filled with sparkling water, when 
one of the boys cried out that Charles—a roguish, 
white-haired boy—should propose a toast. Charles 
at once lifted his cup, and spoke as gravely as his rosy 
face and laughing eyes would let him: 

“Teacher and comrades! I propose that we drink 
to holidays. Are you agreed ?” ; 

“Bravo! that’s right, Charles,” the boys cried 
from all sides. ‘“ Long live freedom!” and just at 
the last, a voice was heard, “ Long live nothing- 
to-do !” 

One cup after another was raised, and all were wait- 
ing for the signal from Charles. His hand was already 
lifted; but just as all were ready, the teacher’s voice 
was heard, strong and clear, as his cup touched that 
of the boy sitting next him: 

“Long live work !” 

The boys were so surprised that they did not speak 
at once; but soon there was a universal protest, and 
the teacher was called to an account. 

“TI guarded against a foolish indiscretion,” he 
pleaded, “when I prevented you from giving the 
toast which was on your tongues’ end; for you didn’t 
know what you were about to tuast—unhappiness, 
weariness, demoralization.” 

“ But,” interrupted one of the boys, “we are not 
the only ones who wish for nothing to do. With 
every people in the world work is called a curse ; 
and every body describes heaven as a place where 
there will be no care nor work. Why should n’t we 
toast what is so much desired ?” 

A murmur of approval rose from the boys. 
teacher answered : 

“Certain persons, every-where, among all nations, 
call work a curse ; but the universal voice of all peo- 
ples and all times pronounces it a blessing—the 
greatest benefit to mankind. The happiness of na- 
tions comes always from industry, from work, and 
their woes from idleness and luxury. I need not ex- 
plain to you what I mean; you know yourselves, It 
is just such experiences which have given rise to the 
wise sayings which are to-day carried from mouth to 
mouth, and which the so-called well-bred classes do 
not sufficiently value.” 

“If you mean proverbs,” exclaimed Charles, “I 


The 


know one which is just the contrary of what you - 


say. Guess. It is, ‘The ox doesn’t get fat with 
work,’” 

“Not fat,” answered the teacher, “but strong and 
vigorous. The perfect condition of man is not to be 
as fat and large as possible. It does n’t depend so 
very much upon_the body, the principal thing is the 
mind; it must be as happy and content as possible ; 
and surely no idle man can be contented, This is 
the greatest reward of industry—this comfortable- 
ness and satisfaction which results from it. And it 
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is just this which the idle man never feels, So the 
popular proverb: ‘The morning hour has gold in 
its mouth,’” 

‘What do you say to this very different saying, 
which was repeated to me lately by a jolly soldier? 
‘He who rises early, wastes his money; him who 
rises late, God takes care of.’” 

“It may do very well, now and then, my little 
rogue, to set off idleness by a humorous contrast ; 
but even the Italian, who is generally thought to be 
so idle, knows how to reply to that: ‘ He who takes 
much sleep, has not niuch to eat,’ he says. And we 
say, too, the same thing, ‘He who will not work, 
shall not eat.’” 

“But many a man,” interposed one of the boys, 
“would gladly work, but he does n’t know what he 
ought todo, Will the proverbs hit him ?” 

“The Italian says : ‘ Water never fails to the good 
washer-woman, nor the lance to the good knight,’ ” 
answered the teacher, 

“Others who would willingly work,” began an- 
other, ‘do not know to what purpose; they have 
no aim, and so no courage.” 

“ Work well done never fails of a buyer.” 

“ But if one is so rich that he may have his work 
done for him, by those who will be glad to do it, be- 
cause they will be paid for it?” 

“There is still always something to do, for those 
who will work; and the proverb says: ‘He who 
wishes something done, let him do it himself; if 
he does not wish it, then let others do it for him.’ 
And, ‘It goes ill with him who is not present at his 
own wedding.’ There is another good uld proverb, 
which says: ‘Work as if it were for thy daily bread ; 
pray as if thy death were already very near.’ Isn’t 
that fine ?” 

“Yes: but, after all, it must be very pleasant not 
to be obliged to work, and yet to find the table 
covered.” 

“No: for, ‘No soup tastes worse than that of the 
monks,’ it is given; and that only can give us real 
pleasure which we have ourselves earned.” 

“But all this may be good for us later, when we 
are grown; but now we can not possibly earn our 
bread.” 

A little boy, the youngest brother of one of the 
older scholars, cried out : 

“My mother always says, ‘ What little John neg- 
lects, big John will not attend to.’” 

“Bravo, John,” said the teacher; “you have 
taken the word out of my mouth. You are now 
gathering, boys, that which later you will make into 
honey ; and to the boy who does not waste the sunny 
time of his youth, every thing becomes easy. And 
then you are wrong to believe that you can not yet 
accomplish any thing; for, ‘A little sponge can 
hold much water ;’ ‘ Little wheels move great loads ;’ 
‘A little needle loosens large knots.’ ” 

“But the idle Spring-time is very comfortable,” 
said, after a short pause, a handsome, blue-eyed boy. 
“You see I am never so happy as when I come here 
into the wood after lesson-hours, stretch myself out 
in the moss, and, in the greatest peace of mind, stare 





at the blue sky till my eyelids fall, and I blissfully 
go to sleep.” 

“After lesson-hours, you say. I can well believe 
you ; for, ‘A task well done, rest well won.’ But try 
once to come out here early in the morning, and spend 
the day in your blissful rest. Tell me, then, how soon 
you will get enough of it. Suppose you try it the 
second day, and you will find it worse still; for, 
‘Idleness is the beginning of all weariness.’ But 
do not mistake rest for idleness; for a troubled, 
discontented spirit comes from the latter, and perfect 
peace of mind from the former. Believe the years.” 
With these last words the teacher carried his hand 
to his own gray head. “You, boys,” he continued, 
are longing, with all the ardor of youth, for the Sun- 
day of life; but some time you will learn that just 
this time of hoping and longing and doing was the 
real Sabbath in which your happiness was most 
nearly complete. But, meanwhile, you must not 
waste the time in empty dreams of the future; but 
‘work while it is day ; for the night cometh in which 
no man can work.’ ‘One does not fill his sack with 
wishes.’ The proverbs promise every thing to you 
if you work diligently: ‘Heaven helps him who 
helps himself ;’ and, ‘Work makes life sweet ;’ ‘He 
who shuns not work builds himself a three-story 
house.’ But, at the same time, they warn the idler 
with threatening finger: ‘Idleness buries alive ;’ 
‘The blood in the body of the idler runs slowly ;’ 
and, ‘Who does not help, must drown.’ ” 

“But,” protested one, only half-convinced, “if 
work is to be regarded as the greatest blessing, why 
is the most perfect place (heaven) described as the 
state of doing nothing ? why do all Christians rejoice 
in eternal rest ?” 

“Because it is the perfection of what your com- 
rades imperfectly enjoy here in the wood; namely, 
rest after work; but only the busy will enjoy it. 
‘Who will rest soft, must work hard,’” 

“ And I—I who had intended to take things easy 
through life—how shall I begin now with my dreams 
of the future ?” asked the blue-eyed boy. 

“*Tt is never too late to mend,’” concluded the 
teacher. 





In our pilgrim-journey through life, Faith is by 
day the cloudy pillar which unites earth and heaven ; 
and by night, the pillar of fire which lights the 
deepest darkness, and never lets us forget the near- 
ness of the all-knowing, all-loving God. 





Tue spirit in the body is a prisoner, who bears 
unworthy chains; but a high, noble prisoner, who 
knows how to maintain his freedom in fetters—who, 
like Joseph in prison, inspires respect, and gives 
laws to his jailor. Death takes off his fetters, and 
opens the prison-door. 





CONTENTMENT seasons even the simplest meal. 
It is like a friendly hostess who sits with us at the 
table, and makes amends to us for the lack of costly 
dishes by her cheerfulness. 
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A worK that deserves to be as popular as William 
Penn’s “ No Cross, no Crown’’—written while the 
courtly Quaker was prisoner for opinion’s sake in the 
Tower of London, in 1668—is one that bears a similar 
title and treats of similar subjects, the persecution 
of men and women for the faith, and the triumph of 
truth and principle,—Cross and Crown, by James 
M’Cabe, Jr., a bulky octavo of over six hundred 
pages, issued by the “National Publishing Com- 
pany,” and gotten up in the highest style of the 
printer’s and binder’s art; fine, heavy, tinted paper, 
brqad-margined pages, elegant engravings, and full 
table of contents. The subject of the book is the 
“sufferings and triumphs of the heroic men and 
women who were persecuted for the religion of 
Jesus Christ,” by the Roman hierarchy three hun- 
dred years ago. Part First treats historically and 
biographically of the Vaudois; Part Second, of the 
Huguenots ; and Part Third, of the English martyrs. 
The book ought to be sown broadcast and read by 
every body. Rome has altered her tactics; she has 
not changed her principles. Her mission to-day is 
to destroy the Bible, common-schools, freedom of 
conscience, freedom of speech, and republicanism ; 
and she is having, in this land, remarkable success. 


OnE who has never visited a tropical isle can have 
no idea of its beauty, the greenness of its greens, the 
richness and variety of its productions, the balminess, 
voluptuousness, and dreaminess of its airs, the rich 
fertility of its soils, the terribleness of its occasional 
storms. In the Indian Ocean, five hundred miles 
east of Madagascar, lies a small island about which 
little has hitherto been known, except its name. 
It was formerly called Isle of France, now Mau- 
ritius. In 1866, Colonel Nicholas Pike was ap- 
pointed United States Consul at Port St. Louis, the 
capital of the island, and now he gives the world his 
observations and experiences in a stout octavo of 
five hundred pages, entitled Subtropical Rambles— 
personal experiences and adventures in the Mauri- 
tius. Instead of a brief notice, we would like to 
make large extracts from this entertaining and in- 
structive book. The author is an enthusiast in sci- 
ence (author of a scientific treatise twenty years ago), 
sees every thing, and commits every thing he sees, 
entertainingly, to paper. To the occurrence of a 
terrible hurricane, during his residence there, we are 
indebted for one of the completest accounts of cy- 
clones in existence. The geology, botany, ichthyol- 
ogy, snake and bug ology of the island are intermixed 
with interesting accounts of personal adventure and 
lively descriptions of landscapes, streams, and skies. 
The geography of the planet would be better known 
if the Government could send more such observers 
of society and nature into the consular field. This 





island was discovered by the Portuguese in 1505, 
taken possession of by the Dutch in 1598, and by 
them named Mauritius. In 1715, after its abandon- 
ment by the Dutch, the French took possession, and 
called it, as it used to stand in the old maps, the 
“Isle of France.” It was wrested from the French 
by the British in 1810, and its old name restored. It 
still remains under British rule, though its population 
is a motley of nationalities and colors. The island 
was decimated by an epidemic in 1866, and desolated 
by a tornado in 1868, and our scientific consul was 
on hand, eye-witness to the ravages of both, and full 
of information in reference to each. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
who send us also Dickens’s Household Edition of 
Little Dorrit, and Wilkie Collins’s Woman in White 
and Poor Miss Finch, both finely illustrated. 


THE activity of the present age in discovery and 
invention is not more remarkable than the impulse 
every discoverer and inventor feels to make the pub- 
lic possessors of his knowledge, and to let the whole 
world share in its benefits. Discovery is mostly 
gradual. Little by little, a new principle, or a new 
application of an old one, unfolds itself, and many 
individuals, independently and apart, come astonish- 
ingly near to the evolution of a new law or a new 
mode, without exactly reaching it. When some lucky 
inspiration, or some patient study, supplies the miss- 
ing link and perfects the chain, claims to prior dis- 
covery are instantly set up by scores who had come 
within a hair’s-breadth of the point without striking 
it. For centuries, anatomists and physiologists have 
been engaged in exploring the human body, and 
various instruments for its perforation have been in- 
vented and used. In Nevember, 1869, Dr. Georges 
Dieulafoy presented to the Academy of Medicine, in 
Paris, an apparatus, which he named an asfirator, 
with a paper on a method of treatment called asfira- 
tion. Before us lies a Treatise on Pneumatic Aspira- 
ration of Morbid Fluids—French written, English 
printed, and American published (by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 
Dr. Dieulafoy’s aspirator is a pump, from which the 
air is exhausted by a piston, forming, by means of 
stop-cocks, what he calls a “previous vacuum.” To 
the end of a suitable India-rubber tube is affixed a 
capillary tube in the shape of a long, slender needle, 
so fine that it may be fearlessly and harmlessly run 
into any part of the body—liver, bladder, stomach, 
intestines, lungs, or brain—and any accumulated wa- 
ter, matter, or blood, drawn out by the simple prin- 
ciple of atmospheric pressure. It is a book for doc- 
tors, and, we judge, a good one. The principles are 
so familiar, and former inventors have come so near 
to this, that the inventor’s claims to originality are 
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stoutly contested. The idea, however, has been 
taken up every-where—in Russia, England, America; 
and something like a score of aspirators, with various 
modifications, have been invented and brought into 
notice. By means of the aspirator, fearful cases of 
strangulated hernia have been readily reduced. It 
has failed hitherto in hydrocephaius; but the in- 
ventor does not yet give up this fearful malformation 
in despair. 

Gossiry and excellent good reading are the letters 
of Dr. N. Adams, Under the Mizzen Mast, repub- 
lished in book-form from the newspapers for which 


’ they were originally written. Dr. Adams’s son com- 


manded a ship that sailed, via Cape Horn, San 
Francisco, Hongkong, Singapore, and Good Hope, 
around the world. Dr. Adams only did what every 
traveler should do, used his eyes, wrote down his 
impressions while they were fresh and vivid, and a 
living book is the natural consequence, Children 
read it with delight. It is a safe, useful, and attract- 
ive book for Sunday-school libraries, which is far 
more than can be said for one-half the trash that 
finds lodgment there. 


Mozart’s Early Days is another nice book for 
youth, as well as adults, translated from the German. 
Ordinary mortals have a childhood, and spend the 
first twenty years of life in getting ready to live. Mo- 
zart was man-ish at three years old, declaiming verse, 
acting soldier and trumpeter, and playing the piano 
when he was hardly high enough to reach the keys. 
At five he was composing music, and at six played 
before the Emperor Francis. In company with his 
parents and an older sister, he made the tour of Eu- 
rope, exciting the utmost astonishment in Austria, 
Germany, France, and England, by his wonderful 
performances. He had no childhood. He became 
a great player and. composer, and died at thirty-six, 
having accomplished as much work as men usually 
do at fifty-six. ; 


Susan Osgood’s Prize is a story, entitled a “ New 
Story About an Old One”—a reprint, from the En- 
glish, of five stories or storyettes, as good, so far as 
we have examined them, as the average of this kind 
of Sunday-school literature. 


The three preceding books are from the press of 
Henry Hoyt, Boston. (Hitchcock & Walden, Cin- 
cinnati.) 


GENUINE humor is a scarce commodity, especially 
in books. A good deal of it is found in a volume 
issued from the Lakeside press, Chicago, entitled 
Beyond the Snow; the adventures of a Cape Cod 
boy, Trim, among the denizens of the Notth Pole, 
by P. Fiske Reed, poet and painter, whose Preface 
is dated 1866, from which we infer that the story is a 
reprint from some periodical; for it is incredible 
that a writer should have kept a clever story by him 
for six or seven years, in days when every author 
rushes into print before the ink of his manuscript is 
dry. The book, paper, type, binding, and illustra- 
tions are creditable to Chicago. Its contents are a 
curiosity—not quite so witty, though quite as extrava- 





gant, as Gulliver among the Brobdingnags ; not quite 
so probable as “Robinson Crusoe ;” not quite so 
wonderful as the “ Arabian Nights’ ;” yet its author 
might have written the “ Moon Hoax,” the “ Brick 
Moon,” the “ Mormon Bible,” or a chapter of spirit- 
ual manifestations. Trim is equal to old “ Abe” as 
a wit and story-teller, and the writer involves plot 
within plot with the skill of a practiced romancer. 
Many a moral lies under this lively extravaganza ; 
but, well-written as it is, it is not exactly the thing 
for a Sunday-school library. 


THE Rev. Edwin L. Janes, twin-brother of the 
Right Rev. Edmund S. Janes, a useful and effective 
itinerant minister and member of the New York 
Conference, is quietly making his mark upon his 
times by the skillful use of his pen. He has pub- 
lished “* Wesley” and “ Asbury,” and now, through 
Nelson & Phillips in the East, and Hitchcock & Wal- 
den in the West, appears before the reading public, 
with Afementos of Edward Payson, D. D., a most 
singular phenomenon—a Calvinist with an American 
biographer—and yet a phenomenon wholly in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the times, which ignores 
doctrinal differences and only concerns itself about 
heart and life. Payson was born in 1783, entered 
Harvard in 1800, converted in 1805; ordained pastor 
in Portland, Maine, in 1807, he served one Church 
with fidelity and success for twenty years. He was 
intensely earnest, humble, and devoted, and died tri- 
umphantly at his post, in 1827, in the meridian of life, 
being only forty-four. Mr. Janes has giyen us three 
hundred pages of choice selections from the works of 
this great and good man, whose name is a synonym 
for saintship with the American Churches. 


GEORGE WINFRED HeRVEY, A. M., and Rever- 
end—favorably known by his writings, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, for the past twenty years—presents 
the public, through the prolific press of the Messrs. 
Harper, A System of Christian Rhetoric for the use 
of preachers and other speakers. It is a bulky vol- 
ume, over six hundred octavo pages, discussing all 
those points of inspiration, invocation, matter of ser- 
mons, forms of sermons, style, and elocution that 
every young preacher ought to acquaint himself with, 
The work is evidently original, and gives evidence 
on every page of Christian inspiration, deep thought, 
extensive reading, careful study, and conscientious 
expression. It is a work that every preacher will 
want to read, and that will doubtless be adopted as 
a text-book in theological seminaries. Whether we 
agree with the author or not, his work can not but be 
invigorating and improving to those who can read 
and digest, use what is usable, and cast aside the 
rest, being careful not to enslave ourselves to the 
author’s opinions and methods any further than seems 
consistent with reason and common sense. Of course 
he discusses extemporizing and reading sermons, and 
naturally enough gives the weight of authority in 
favor of the latter. (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati; can be ordered through Hitchcock & Walden. 
Nelson & Phillips, New York. Price $3.50.) 
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In these railroad days homes are out of fashion. 
People board in hotels, live in sleeping-cars, and so- 
journ in rented houses. If a man owns a place, it is 
always forsale. You can buy any man’s place on the 
continent if you offer him his price. Owners are al- 
ways ready toscll out and move. Families are itiner- 
ant and uneasy in any given location as migrating birds 
in Spring-time. Any thing like an old-fashioned home 
is unknown in these uneasy times and this especially 
uneasy country. We wonder sometimes whether 
this uneasiness, born of railroads, infests England as 
it does America, and whether there are to-day any 
such pictures of quiet home-life to be found in the 
British Isles as novelists and biographers have been 
fond of depicting as belonging to days past. A 
beautiful picture of the old style is the Records of a 
Quiet Life, by Augustus J. C. Hare, revised by Will- 
iam L. Gage, and published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, The Hares were a remarkable family. Au- 
gustus was a quiet and useful parish priest; Julius filled 
a wider sphere, and both were associated with the 
brightest names of the century: Manning, Newman, 
Stanley, Alford, Reginald Heber, Bunsen, Words- 
worth, Landor, Maurice, Sterling, and Arnold,—what 
a galaxy! The volume before us is chiefly the re- 
cords of the life of Maria Hare, wife of Augustus, and 
mother, by adoption, of the author of these interesting 
pages. Augustus Hare was a man of work, sympathy 
with the people, adaptation and benevolent labors. 
Julius was a man of books and opinions. Mrs. 
Maria Hare’s letters come down to our own times, 
and are full of the interest that pertains to a life of 
devotion to friend, family, the Church, and God. 


Wuat shall the end be? In these days of ro- 
mance, novels are written by first-class geniuses and 
fifth-rate plodders ; by men and by women ; by Church 
priests, Presbyterian pastors, Methodist ministers, 
Quaker preachers,—and all are prolific. “Chaplain 
Roe "—Rev. E. P. Roe, a Presbyterian divine—pub- 
lished last year a Chicago romance, finding its de- 
nouement in the great fire, “ Barriers Burned Away,” 
and this year gives us a New York story — Fifth 
Avenue life and education reduced to poverty, vice, 
and shame, and rescued by common sense, nerve, 
and religion: What Can She Do? (Dodd & Mead, 
publishers, who also print a quiet London story by 
Edward Garrett, dedicated to Thomas Guthrie, D. D.,) 
Crooked Places ; and The Cumberstone Contest, a rather 
lively fight on the moral suasion basis, in an English 
parsonage between a parcel of heady children who 
had lost their mother, and whose father was totally 
alsorbed in parochial duties, and an aunt to whose 
care they were consigned. Of course, perseverance 
and good management conquered. All the above 
books are written from a religious stand-point, and the 
last belongs to an extensive list of juvenile and Sun- 
day-school books issued by the same publishers. 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION is a beautiful writer on sci- 
entific subjects. Roberts Brothers publish a transla- 
tion of another of his works, made by S. R. Crooker, 
Stories of Infinity, in which the writer throws as- 
tronomical facts and physical discoveries into dia- 





logue and romance forms It is doubtful if this form 
has many advantages over the purely didactic. It 
does not simplify the subjects to those who are inca- 
pable of understanding them, and does not afford 
either interest or assistance to those who do. The 
same publishers issue sixteen storyettes by Louise 
Chandler Moulton, under the title of Bedtime Stories, 
with numerous well-executed illustrations, 


Our Holy Christianity, is a small work edited by 
Rev. C. W. Swartz, A. M., of the Central Illinois 
Conference, and published by Day, Egbert & Fidlar, 
Davenport, Iowa. It is a small volume, of 207 pages. 
It is thoroughly controversial—a specialty. It con- 
troverts another specialty, the effort to give almost 
exclusive prominence to the doctrine of entire sancti- 
fication. One extreme often begets another. One is 
quite as unmethodistic as the other. While many of 
the principal advocates of the doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion ignore the gradual process altogether, this book 
teaches that no sin remains after regeneration, to 
cleanse either gradually or immediately ; whereas 
Wesley, and Methodist authors generally, teach that 
“remains of the carnal mind,” “sinful tendencies,” 
if not sin in its proper sense, remain after regenera- 
tion. The book does not claim to be Wesleyan in 
this particular, judged by one portion of Wesley’s 
writings, and yet claims his indorsement substan- 
tially. To be Scriptural, is of greatest importance ; 
and this the book assumes. The expositions of 
Scripture are clear on some points, and yet they lack 
clearness and fullness in accounting for the evil tend- 
encies found after regeneration. ‘hey are defined 
as the “morbid state attained by the natural (or 
pathematic) sensibilities by reason of their undue 
predominance and exercise during a sinful life, but 
remaining after regeneration as a natural effect ; that 
these possess, in themselves, no moral quality, no 
more than the stomach for its morbid appetite, or a 
crippled limb for its halting.” “ The lusting of the 
flesh against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh,” 
and similar passages, are not explained. The book 
abounds in important truths notwithstanding its de- 
fects, and will repay the reading. It can be obtained 
of publishers or editor; the former at Davenport, 
Towa, the latter at Ionia, Warren County, Illinois. 
Price, single copy, 62 cents ; three or more copies, 50 
cents each, post-paid. 


Ir Miss Emma Geraldine Henrietta Hamilton 
Hooper, by marriage Mrs. Henry Dening, had lived 
long enough, she might have achieved the name and 
fame of Mr. George Whitefield or Mr. Charles H. 
Spurgeon. Born in 1841, she commenced preaching 
in 1861, and died in 1872, after laboring for more 
than ten years, with distinguished success, in Bath, and 
various parts of England. With a fine figure, a 
magnificent voice, a natural eloquence, unaffected 
piety, and a heart full of burning zeal for the salva- 
tion of sinners, her labors were marvelously popular 
and successful. Like Spurgeon, she was a rampant 
Calvinist, so outspoken as to exclude her from the 
Wesleyan pulpits ; but strange to say, she was at the 
same time a member of the Church of England, and 
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her mission was, in part, denunciation of formalism 
and ritualism, fashion and sin. She was specially 
useful to the mechanical classes, though listened to, 
on account of her singular eloquence, by Dissenters, 
Churchmen, Jews, Unitarians, and Catholics. Who- 
ever wishes to see what a talented woman can do in 
the pulpit, and also strong arguments, both practical 
and theoretical, for female prophesying, should pos- 
sess themselves of She Spake of Him; or, Recollec- 
lions of Mrs. Dening, by Mrs. Grattan Guinness. 
(Carter & Brothers, New York ; Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati.) May be ordered through Nelson & Phil- 
lips or Hitchcock & Walden. It is a good book; 
read and be edified. See also Fanny's Birthday Gift, 
one of Joanna H. Mathews’s clever stories for boys 
and girls, marked by her peculiar excellencies, and 
marred by her pet defects, one of which, the exces- 
sive use of baby-talk, is less indulged here than in 
the “Kitty and Lulu Series.” 


SCRIBNER’S new monthly for children, the S¢ 
Nicholas, illustrated, is a beautiful thing, and pre- 
sents a pleasing variety, even indulging in excursions 
into Greece and China. Some engraver has made 





a not over-creditable attempt at imitating a couple 
of Chinese characters, Yoke-Saik, the nearest the 
Chinese can come to “ Joseph,” and then the printer 
has turned them down on their sides, just as if a 
Chinese magazine dabbling in English had made a 
crude imitation of English type and set up the name 
“Joseph,” thus : 
omnes 

It doubtless savors astonishingly of variety to have 
all languages represented in a magazine, and the 
learning implied will make the uninitiated stare ; but 
variety at the expense of accuracy will not be credit- 
able to the reputation or future of the magazine. 


Dr. RICHARD NEWTON, a very catholic Episcopal 
minister of Philade!phia, has, for the last twenty 
years, preached sermons to children and then pub- 
lished them in volumes afterward. A dozen volumes 
have thus accumulated. Leaves from the Tree of 
Life (Robert Carter & Brothers), is the latest of the 
series. It has leaves for curing various evils—lying, 
covetousness, idleness, pride, and so on. It is inter- 
spersed with stories and incidents, several scores in 
a compass of three hundred pages. 





Out Fetter-Bag. 


“THAT FORLORN OUTLOOK.”—The November 
Repository has a long catalogue of naughty boys—sons 
of distinguished, if not good, men named in Scrip- 
ture. It is a list formidable enough—marshaling, as 


it does, such an array of degenerate sons of noble | 


sires—to frighten any parent who is inclined to spare 
the rod, and thus spoil the child, out of his careless- 


ness, It is sufficiently cumulative to make any one | 


believe that family government ought to be adminis- 
tered by the father, and not by the son. And it cer- 
tainly has points, to prove and illustrate the doctrine 
of total depravity, sharp and numerous enough to 
delight an old-fashioned theologian. Surely, human 
nature zs a bad matter, especially the boy part of it. 

But, seriously, is not that article a little too hard 
on the boys? Do not all the great men come up 
from among the boys? And did not a true poet once 
say: 

“The boy is father of the man?’’ 


Have boys no rights which the gentlemanly editor 





of a ladies’ magazine [or Bible historians are] bound | 
to respect? Are we sure those graceless youths, | 


standing up like a platoon of condemned traitors to 
be shot at, did not err through bad examples and 


bad instruction on the part of their mothers? Boys | 
do not need such feeble defendings as this old pen. | 


Albeit it has learned to respect and to honor boys. 


For about thirty years it has done little else to pur- | 


pose, certainly, but instruct boys ; and it knows boys 
can take care of themselves ; that is, after they have 
outgrown the petticoats, or pantalets, and curls. 

But just think of poor Cain’s case. Didn’t he 
have a mother who was a genuine original sinner? 


And, then, what of that pretty maiden away off in 
the land of Nod, whom he afterward married? May 
it not be that she had already begun to lead him 
astray, as so many others of her sex have led hus- 
bands and paramours into sad misadventures and 
unprosperous ways? And Ishmael must have had 
a sorry time, between a proud mother and a jealous 
mistress. What could any one expect of a spirited 
boy, under such Circumstances, but the mischief? 
How about Jacob’s mother? A model of truth and 
honesty to her husband and eldest son, was she? 
The naughty tricks of the younger were, in one case 
at least, planned by her, and done by him only after 
some sort of protest. What lessons did Jacob’s 
sons learn from Rachel’s theft of her father’s gods, 
and from their father’s sharp trading with Laban? 
Enterprising young men, and bound to:rise in the 
world, as they were, they seem to have improved 
very little on their father’s shrewdness ; and the con- 
tinual contentions of their mothers might lead us to 
pity rather than to reproach them. 

But King David did have a hard fate with his 
boys. Yet, while he allowed himself to be enchanted 
with the charms of Bathsheba, did he not greatly 
neglect their early education? And who could have 
expected that the wise Solomon’s son—one only 
scion of a thousand women—would ever be any thing 
but a petted, vain, idle, and stupid milk-and-water 
braggart and numskull? But, after all, the Bible 
does tell of some good boys, and this old pen has 
seen some in modern days. God bless the boys! 
They are mostly, after all, an improvement on their 
fathers. When the world lets the race of boys die 
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out, it may as well shut up housekeeping. Girls are 
good in their way; but the boys, hurrah for them! 
Don’t let them be discouraged. ‘They are to be the 
“ princes in all the earth.” Don’t neglect them, and 
don’t be too hard on them, while so many of them 
have such mothers as Cain and Jacobhad. R. R. 


A WorpD FROM FoocHow.—Have you a corner in 
the Letter-bag of the REposirory for a greeting from 
a friend on the other side of the world—from China? 
Ah! your face lightens, and I read my welcome; for 
does not that word waken some pleasant memories ? 
Well, shall I tell you what we are doing? I am 
afraid you will not believe me when I tell you that 
we are positively comfortable notwithstanding it is 
August, with its hot suns, long days, and weary 
nights at Foochow. But even the Chinese world 
does move a little, although our Foochow world is 
just as hot and as near the melting state now as 
when you fanned, and punkahed, and perspired here, 
just because it never occurred to you and the Meth- 
odist Mission to build a sanitarium down at “ Sharp 
Peak,” right out at sea, where heaven’s blessed 
breezes, with their tonic of salt, give us new life, and 
make us daily exclaim, “Can it be possible we are 
only twenty-six miles from scorching, burning, melting 
Foochow?” But what the Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion did not think of, the English Church Mission 
did. They bought their ground away up on a high 
rock, the China Sea laving its base, and built their 
sanitarium ; or, rather, the Chinese officials did it for 
them : for, as usual, there was a big row, the officers 
being determined that the “ foreign devils” should n’t 
have a foot of ground out at “Sharp Peak.” But 
Johnny Bull and the treaty came out ahead. The 
officers were too proud to give up entirely; so they 
saved their dignity, but sacrificed the “ hung chin” of 
the island, by buying the ground, and building the 
sanitarium themselves, and insuring it to the Church 
Mission, as long as they have a missionary in this 
province, for the sum of fifteen dollars a year. The 
history of the whole transaction would be a chapter 
of Chinese official intrigue, falsehood, and stubborn- 
ness, not unworthy of record. But I didn’t mean to 
fill up my letter thus. Suffice it to say that, by the 
courtesy of our English brethren, we have two rooms 
here, for a few weeks. We are all benefiting greatly 
by the change, and sea-baths ; and Mr. B. says he 
doubts whether there is better sea-bathing in the 
world than right here. We are hoping to have a 
sanitarium here for our own mission within two years. 
I have just been reading the very interesting and well- 
timed article on “ Home Missionaries,” by Mrs. Wil- 
die, in the July number of the REPostrory. Miss 
Blain’s essay touched a chord in my heart that was 
often stirred during our recent visit home. My in- 
terest was especially excited for the Irish girls in so 
many of our Christian households. I noticed that 
they were never present at family worship. In a few 
instances, when I felt at liberty to do so, I remarked 
this. In one or two cases, the lady of the house re- 
plied: ‘I have requested my girl to come in, but she 
is a Catholic, and refuses.” Others said that their 








servants were Catholics, and, of course, it was not worth 
while even to ask them to be present at Protestant 
worship. One earnest worker told me that, after her 
girl refused, she would leave the door open between 
dining-room and kitchen, with the hope that some 
truth of the precious book, or the earnest prayer, might 
reach her ears and fasten upon her heart; “ and,” 
said the lady, “at first she would move around and 
make a noise, but soon there was a change, and it 
was evident she was listening.” 

Now, I am sure my whole heart is in this work of 
Christian woman for her heathen sisters abroad. 
Never has there been a nobler benevolent institution, 
or one more needed, than our Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society ; and I believe that every woman that 
puts her hand to this work will receive a blessing, in 
her own heart and life, double that she gives. But 
the “heathen nearer home” ought not to be over- 
looked. Especially do the Irish laborers in almost 
every household in the North, demand our attention. 
It is a thankless, hard task, I know, with none of the 
apparent romance thrown around the foreign field ; 
but, my dear friends, could you just step over into 
this foreign field, all the glamour of the foreign work 
would vanish ; and I am sure you ’d find it infinitely 
more prosy, up-hill work here than among the home 
heathen! We must remember that the patient, pray- 
erful effort will secure its reward. Many a faithful 
woman may do all her duty toward her Catholic serv- 
ant, and never in this life receive the slightest encour- 
agement or evidence of success. But the effort to 
perform duty was none the less right, and the reward 
is none the less sure. I have long been convinced 
that there is too much delicacy, a false fear of religious 
meddling, in refraining from speaking to Catholic 
servants upon the great truths of Christianity. Surely, 
we have no right to keep silent and leave them in 
darkness, whether they will bear or forbear. Our 
duty seems plain, kindly and earnestly, as opportu- 
nity offers, to lay before them the truth, if they are 
willing to learn ; to teach them to read, to give them 
the Bible, and if the priest takes it from them, to 
give them the truths of their own Bible, if need be ; 
and when all else fails, to pray for them by name. 

Our Church has just organized a mission to Cath. 
olics in Mexico; but at this very moment many of 
our members have these very heathen in their own 
homes. But some sister, with a family of little chil- 
dren, and with her patience exhausted and her nerves 
unstrung by the impertinence of one of these same 
heathen, answers : “I really have no time to teach my 
servants. It is as much as I can do to spare one af- 
ternoon for the meeting of our Woman’s Missionary 
Society.” ‘‘ My dear sister, if you really have not time 
for both, your duty is to the home heathen first,” is 
the reply of every foreign missionary, I am sure. As 
the children grow up, let them help you in this home- 
work. It will prove an infinite blessing to them. 
Thus may each of us so labor in her own little 
portion of the great vineyard that, at the Master’s 
coming, he may say, “ Well done, good and faithful 


servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
B. E. E, 
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Editor's Gable, 


Our PorTRAIT.—Our artist graces this number 
of the REPosITORY with the lineaments of Bishop 
Foster. It is our agreeable duty to add the por- 
traiture of life and character traced by the fuller 
photography of the pen. 

Bishop Randolph S. Foster was born at Williams- 
burg, Ohio, on the 22d of February, 1820. He was 
awakened under his own preaching, while playing at 
meeting with some other children, when twelve years 
of age. Conyerted soon after, he united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; was licensed to exhort 
at fourteen, and in 1835 entered Augusta College. 
Under the urgent appeals made for preachers, he 
was induced to leave college in the midst of the 
course of study; was received into the Ohio Con- 
ference in the year 1837, and appointed to Charles- 
ton Circuit, West Virginia. Before he had attained 
majority he was married, and had made a decided 
reputation as a preacher. In 1840, he preached a 
sermon on “Cunningly Devised Fables.” Bishop 
Hamline, who was among the hearers, said he had 
rarely heard the subject more ably handled. At this 
period he originated and delivered, with marked 
effect, his sermon on “ The Concentration of Proph- 
ecy on Christ”—a sermon which has constantly 
grown in his hands, and is even now one of the most 
effective he delivers. All his exercises of this period 
were distinguished by great fervency, reaching to 
vehemency of manner, 

The success of the young minister soon brought 
him to notice, and very early in his ministry he was 
appointed to some of the first stations in the Corifer- 
ence. It was not, however, until he was stationed at 
Wesley Chapel, Cincinnati, that he began to attract 
attention beyond the bounds of his own Conference 
and denomination. Here, while the pastor of a pop- 
ulous congregation, he had the controversy with the 
Rev. Dr. Rice on Calvinism, in which he showed 
himself an adept in Christian polemics. ‘The lectures 
in response to Dr. Rice were written during the 
cholera season of 1849, when all the energies of the 
youthful minister were tasked with the care of the 
sick and dying. They were thought to be so thor- 
ough a vindication of evangelical Arminianism as to 
be worthy of publication for general circulation, The 
whole Methodist Church now knew something of 
the preacher and controversialist. 2 

One day, as the diligent student was at his books, 
he received a letter from Bishop Janes transferring 
him to Mulberry-street, New York, He had never 
known any thing but obedience to orders, and so he 
very soon departed for duty at the commercial me- 
tropolis. This was in 1850, He was a stranger 
personally to every one in New York, Maulberry- 
street was one of the two pewed churches of Meth- 
odism in the city, comprising much of its wealth and 





culture ; but the Western orator proved the man for 
the place. The quiet sanctuary was soon filled 
with hearers, and in an extraordinary revival, the 
preacher attracted general attention. In his own 
pulpit, and on the platform, no man was more in 
demand or spoke more effectively. The career thus 
auspiciously begun was continued at Green Street, 
and other charges in New York and Brooklyn, until 
Dr. Foster was elected to the presidency of the new 
North-western University at Evanston, Illinois. He 
went to Evanston when the village was just rising 
amid the forest-trees which fringe that section of Lake 
Michigan. He worked hard, preached mightily, was 
drawing about him numbers of students and many 
friends, when he felt obliged, from financial causes, 
to re-enter the pastorate in New York City. Among 
his old friends he found a hearty welcome. After 
nine years of additional activity, as a pastor, he was 
elected, in 1869, to the Chair of Systematic Theology 
in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 

Dr. Foster’s career at this period, from 1860 to 
1868, was justly distinguished for his outspoken 
defense of the country in the civil war, and for the 
high position which he held among the members of 
his Conference. He was elected to the General 
Conferences of 1864, 1868, and 1872. In 1864, he 
received a large vote for the Episcopacy; in 1868, 
was sent as a fraternal delegate to the English Wes- 
leyan Conference. In 1870, he was chosen pres- 
ident of Drew Theological Seminary; and in 1872 
he was elected a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on the first ballot. 

If ever a Methodist minister, elected to this great 
and holy office, needed it not to supplement his 
worth, popularity, usefulness, and comfort, it was 
Dr. Foster. His reputation in the Church as a the- 
ologian, preacher, and educator; his place in the 
hearts of his friends; his capital position and elegant 
home at Madison, a life-tenure ; his surroundings, al] 
so admirably suited to a man of domestic affections 
and scholarly tastes, left nothing to be desired except 
that the order of God might call him through the 
path of self-denial to a broader influence. 

Bishop Foster has always regretted that he quitted 
college before graduation; yet, with the instinct for 
knowledge which belongs to a great mind, he con- 
ceived for himself early in life that course of general 
culture which he deemed necessary to the fullest 
ministerial success, From first to last he has been a 
hard worker, a close student, a man of single pur- 
pose and unflagging energy. Intellectually, he is a 
man of quick perceptions, of fertile imagination, of 
logical acumen, and of philosophic insight ; these qual- 
ities, when fused with the deep feeling which usually 
springs from an intense view of a subject, make him 
a passionate and convincing reasoner. His preaching, 
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while always instructive, is at times overwhelming 
by the weight of his ideas, the sweep of his im- 
agination, and the fervor of his utterance. His 
writings are marked by the same bold features which 
distinguish his preaching, except here and there a 
little more painstaking, and more frequent touches 
of a delicate fancy. The Church has a right to ex- 
pect much from his pen, and it is to be hoped that 
the multifarious duties of official life will not prevent 
its further use until, at least, literary plans which he 
now has on hand shall be completed. A few more 
such tours as those of the past two seasons taken, 
and we shall have nothing further of any extent or 
permanency from his pen. / 

It is no harm to say of a living man that his noblest 
attribute is himself, especially when it is added that 
what is best, most influential, and lovable in that 
self is due to the grace of God. Bishop Foster is a 
thoroughly religious man—religious without cant— 
one of those characters in which the naturalness of 
his piety makes you feel that you are in the presence 
of a Christian who is human with yourself. He has 
a great heart. To be with him an hour, much more 
to know him intimately, is to feel the genuineness of 
his nature. There is that happy union of strong 
sense and feminine tenderness which draws all to him, 
as one to be relied upon equally for counsel and for 
sympathy. Jn what he has attained of personal ex- 
cellence and of real influence and eminent station, he 
is a fitting example of the rewardwhich justly follows 
upon ‘a straightforward devotion to God and duty. 
He has known no aims beyond the cause of Christ, 
has had no history other than that of his Church; 
and, in his new and responsible office, an administra- 
tion may be predicted fur him alike creditable to 
himself and useful to Methodism. 


RETRENCHMENT of expenses has been forced upon 
rich and poor alike by the financial calamities of the 
last three months. It is good for us. It teaches 
economy—economy in dress, personal and household 
expenses, and in luxuries and indulgences. But in 
what shall we retrench? What can we best do with- 
out? Personal gratifications and luxuries are the 
last things to be sacrificed; the means of improving 
the mind, the taste, the heart, the morals of the 
family, or the religion of community, will be the first 
to go. You and your children need mental aliment— 
something to read, something to improve the mind 
and teach them to think ; but you will sacrifice your 
newspaper sooner than your cigars; your monthly 
magazine sooner than your tea, coffee, confections, 
ribbons, and rings. The body and its indulgences 
should be pinched, and the mind kept in a full-fed 
condition; but we will not see it so. We begin at 
the wrong end. We and our families will suffer in 
consequence. The determination to gratify some 
absolutely useless bodily indulgence will prevent 
thousands from renewing their subscriptions to their 
periodicals. ‘The body will. be pampered, and the 
immortal soul shriveled and starved. Better pinch 
the body than suffer the mind to dwindle for want 
of nutritious aliment. Better patch the clothes, 








go without the new bonnet, stint the table, remove 
to cheaper tenements, and surrender every luxury, 
than to deprive yourselves and children of Church 
privileges, school advantages, books, and periodicals, 
Bodily comforts perish with the using; the soul is 
immortal. Body is a thing of to-day; mind lives 
forever and ever. Which will you favor? 


Happy NEw-YEAR!—Years have character as 
well as men, and so have the centuries. The nine- 
teenth century has its individuality, its specific differ- 
ences from all its brothers of the great family of cent- 
uries. As with the centuries, so with the years, 
Each has its individual characteristics, and the one 
that has just left the world has not departed without 
leaving its lineaments graven and photographed upon 
the memories of men. Eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-three will be remembered in certain Southern 
cities as the year of the frightful ravages of the yellow 
fever epidemic. It will be remembered as the year 
of the recurrence of one of those terrible financial 
revulsions that are as sure to appear, to plague the 
world at recurring periods, as are the fabulous sev- 
enteen-year locusts. Eighteen seventy-three will 
chronicle many distinguished birth records, and will 
be chiseled on many remarkable monuments and 
tombstones. With its goods and its evils, its pecul- 
iarities and its commonplaces, it is gone, and gone 
forever; gone with the years beyond the Flood; and 
we stand upon the threshold of a new year, to be 
also a year of hopes and disasters, of births and 
deaths, sorrows and joys. Hail to 1874! 


THE Afethodist takes on a new form at number 
forty-six, volume fourteen—the quarto form worn 
by the Zion’s Herald during Editor Haven’s admin- 
istration. We commended that, and commend this, 
as a sensible form for a newspaper, vastly more man- 
ageable than the usual folio form, easier to read, and 
more certain to be bound upand preserved. ‘The edi- 
torial force is strong—Drs. Crooks and Stevens, with 
a full corps of corresponding editors. Zhe Alethodist 
has always been a good family paper, and we doubt 
notit will maintain both its reputation and circula- 
tion. Price per year, three dollars. 114 Nassau 
Street, New York ; John Young, publisher. 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION. — Rev. Thomas H. 
Pearne, D. D., has been appointed District Secretary 
of the American Colonization Society for the States 
west of the Alleghanies and south of the Potomac, 
and has taken up his residence in Cincinnati. We 
cordially welcome Dr. Pearne to our city, and wish 
him all success in his new and useful field. 


PREMIUM PictuRE.—The Zion’s Herald offers a 
tinted lithograph of Miles Standish and other Plym- 
outh heroes, as a premium to new subscribers. 
Under the control of Dr. Peirce, the merits of the 
Fferald are such that it ought to reach every family 
in its patronizing territory without the bribe of this 
beautiful picture. Bribing subscribers with chromos, 
pianos, and great names, is wretched pandering to 
human sordidness. It is based in falsehood, and akin 
to gambling, and will ultimately shame its abettors. 
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